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SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES, 


Deum timeto: Regem hororato: Virtutem colito: 
Disciplinis bonis operam dato.— Stat. Acad. Cantab, 


Now putting all her words together, 
’Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder.— Mat. Prior. 


Tuts system the men of Cambridge profess to hold. The credit 
of honouring the King cannot justly be denied them, inasmuch as 
they never fail to honour those whom he delighteth to honour; and 
“from former friends, when out of place,” do dutifully and most per- 
tinaciously avert their eyes. But Alma’s profession of loyalty, any 
more than her pretensions to religion and virtue, we are not now called 
on to examine: this paper is devoted to the consideration, how far 
she fulfils the promise implied in her last recommendation to her 
alumni— Disciplinis bonis eperam dato.” 

As mathematics are the study which the University mainly, and the 
only one she cordially encourages, we shall do well to inquire, in the 
first place, into the scientific attainments of her graduates. To ascer- 
tain their quality and amount, it will be necessary to consider merely 
the result of the examination, which closes the academical career of 
the students; and which, from the place where it is held, is known at 
Cambridge by the name of the Senate-house examination. By this 
result the merits of her system must be tried. The University herself 
looks upon it as a test; and the public may, therefore, safely form 
their conclusions by it. 

The reader will observe, that the list of names, published in our last 
Number, is the return of under-graduates commencing Bachelors of 
Arts. For this degree, as it is technically called, all those students 
may offer themselves candidates, who, during the term of their under- 
gratuateship, a period of three years and a quarter, have resided in 
college the regular number of terms, which amount to about one half 
of each year. 

At the conclusion of this period, on a cold Monday morning, in the 
month of January—long looked to, and long after remembered—the 
“ Father” of each college conducts, with some solemnity, to the Senate- 
house, his flock of candidates for the University diploma. As the ex- 
amination by which that distinction is to be earned, may be said to 
be exclusively mathematical, the term bachelor of arts, if it have any 
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meaning at all, must imply a person competently skilled in science. It 
is a badge of academical honour appended to the name of him, who, 
by his meritorious exertions, has acquired it; and it continues to form 
part of his style and title, until it is superseded.by the higher desig- 
nation of master of arts. As nothing but the payment of certain fees, 
a subscription to certain articles of faith, the taking ef certain oaths, 
aud a farcical ceremony in the schools,*,are requisite to the attain- 
ment of this latter distinctions which must, therefore, virtually have 
been acquired at the examination before spoken of, it may be held 
that the University considers the bachelor of arts a master of the 
ma chematical science. ) 

The better informed reader will look upon this explanation as sa- 
vouring very much of freshness, at least, if not of mere folly. . Let him 
reflect, that not every reader is fully enlightened, and that many are 
quite in the dark. “ What will it bring him in a year?” was the 
anxious query of a worthy alderman, more conversant with treacle 
than with academic terms, when his son wrote home to inform his 
friends that he had “taken his degree.” Let the knowing reader 
reflect also that names, as the Quarterly Reviewer teaches us to be- 
lieve, are things ; and that, in the present instance, they are things 
of weight. That such a person is a Master of Arts, is, in common 
parlance, observed of a man as a recommendation. It is a mark of 
approbation, with which the University authenticates the proficiency 
of those who bear her stamp, and than whom “ none pass so general 
current through the world,” for the advantages of a finished edu- 
cation. The liberal professions, in fact, acknowledge in it a sufficient 
passport of admission; and therefore it concerns us to know precisely. 
what it means. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the result of the Senate-house 
examination, it is necessary we should lay down some unobjectionable 
rule, by which we may pronounce whether that result is creditable, or 
the contrary, to the system of whose merits it is the acknowledged test. 
Now, it is a principle universally recognised in well regulated schools, 
that the merits of the teacher are to be estimated by the proficiency 
of the majority of his pupils. There will always be a certain num- 
ber of students, who, from natural advantages, or the contrary, rise far 
above, or fall equally below, the average standard of excellence. Their 
extraordinary proficiency, or extraordinary deficiency, is justly ex- 
cluded from the reckoning, when an estimate is to be’ formed of the 
diligence and ability of the master. . 





* Every commencing Bachelor of Arts is obliged to swear that he has, among other 
things, duly kept all the acts prescribed by the statutes. Now, as the present practice 
of the University does not compel any man to keep all, and as the greater part of the 
students actually keep none, they are made to go through a mock ceremony, before 
being allowed to enter the Senate-house, else would they be forsworn. This is the 
jesuitical way in which Alma, rather than be at the trouble of revising the statute, 
defeats its provisions, and teaches her sons to respect the sanctity of an oath. To 
keep an uct, be it observed, is to defend an author against the arguments, not of all 
comers, asin old time, but of a specified number of opponeats. The ceremony spoken 
of bears the significant name of huddling, a term by which all oath-taking at Cam- 
bridge, of which there is an infinite deal, may not unaptly be designated. 

** This doing business in a huddie, 
Should force our rulers to new model,” 
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Both the one and the other, being the effects of what may be 
called an accident, to wit, the bounty, or the parsimony of nature, 
ought in no degree to be imputed to the system; and the exertions, or 
contrarywise, the neglect of those, who act under it. Such is the 
wise principle, by which particular communities, who are regardful 
of the welfare of their children, judge of the merits of those to 
whom they have entrusted. their education. . Now, what is the 
University of Cambridge, but a great school or academy? and why 
should not the excellence of her system and her teachers be tried by 
the universal test? She is not, indeed, dependant upon the public 
for support, like an ordinary establishment, which flourishes or decays 
according as it is well or ill regulated and conducted—would she 
were! She takes, in fact, little herself from each individual student 
—a few pounds—a trifle; and to charge her, as the Edinburgh 
reviewers do, with exacting exorbitant fees, argues in them more parsi- 
mony than candour. But her revenues are nevertheless ample ; they 
were bestowed on her for the purposes of education. Those who gave 
them are Jong since dead and gone; and if they have net left her 
responsible to the public for the return she makes for them, instead of 
being, what they desired to be thought, public benefactors, they have 
combined only to erect a public nuisance. But whether, on this score, 
the community has, or has net, a right to look narrowly into her pro- 
ceedings, for the proficiency of her pupils, at least, she is accountable ;— 
in this respect, she is precisely in the predicament of an ordinary 
school. She either did, or did not take them, on an understanding 
that their education was to be completed in those branches of know- 
ledge which she professes to teach. If she does not take them on such 
an understanding, and for the purpose of teaching them something or 
other, why, inGod’s name, then, does she call herself a “ aseminary of 
sound learning and religious education ?” and still more why do people 
entrust their sons to her care? Is. it imagined, that to breathe the 
atmosphere of the Cambridge fens—not over wholesome, as we well 
know—is sufficient to make men better and wiser? or that the two 
letters BA. at the end of the name, are an adequate compensation for 
the heavy charges of a college maintenance incurred by the parent, 
and the yet heavier charge of three critical and important years 
wasted by the son? To suppose this were to rate the intellects of our 
enlightened countrymen no higher than those of the Christian grand- 
sons of Hengist and Horsa, who bought Greek and Latin titles of the 
Romish priests, for broad lands and beeves of oxen. But if she does 
take them on an understanding that their education is to be promoted, 
and yet allows them to leave her venerable arms as ill-informed, in 
every respect, as they entered her precincts, is she not indirectly the 
means of defrauding the parent of his money, and directly the pupil of 
his time? Whether under high-sounding names, and a grave exterior, 
she has or has not, all along, so deluded the public; or, to speak more 
properly, whether the public has not deluded itself, can be ascer- 
tained only on the principle laid down. at. 

This requires us to leave out of the reckoning the first division of 
graduates, or those who have obtained honours. The number of 
the latter happens, this year, to be unusually great. The averaze 
may be stated to be between fifty and sixty. ' Let us concede them to 
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be, what their several titles seem to imply, excellent, super-excellent. 
and super-super-excellent mathematicians respectively. Their incom- 
parable proficiency must not be allowed to interfere with our estimate 
of the merits of the system. It was the extraordinary bounty of na- 
ture, who had lavished on the soil a fertility so great, as to require 
little pains, or skill, at the hand of the cultivator, to the production 
of a plentiful harvest. 

The public will observe also, that throughout the long list of gra- 
duates, (of which our last Number had space for only the honours,) the 
names are not arranged alphabetically, or in the order of their respective 
colleges. The University professes to assign to each individual, from 
the first man to the last, the exact place in the list to which his merits 
entitle him. We can thus ascertain the least as well as the greatest 
proficients in science. But, besides those whose names are in- 
scribed on the roll, there is generally a residue of unhappy persons, 
whose number may be estimated, on an average, at about ten or twelve, 
who, to use an ugly cant phrase of Alma’s, are “ plucked,” or refused 
their diploma. ‘Towards the lower end of the list also, there is fre- 
quently a line of distinetion, or bracket, drawn, cutting off a greater 
or less number of names; and these are understood to be persons 
who have barely obtained their degrees; the last twelve of whom, 
custom has been pleased facetiously to denominate “the twelve 
apostles.” To these two classes let as many names, taken from the 
same extremity of the list, be added, as shall suffice to make the total 
number equal to that of the honours ;—these also may be dismissed 
from our view, as persons, whom some deficiency of intellect, or un- 
happiness of disposition, has disqualified for success in the “ exact 
sciences,” and whose failure cannot reasonably be held to reflect any 
discredit upon the University. The excellence of the Cambridge 
system may be fairly tried by the proficiency of the remainder, 
who, besides forming the central divisions, constitute a large ma- 
jority. 

We shall first state what the University herself expects of this large 
body, comprising, generally, the students destined hereafter to fill 
the most responsible situations in the state; and often exhibiting 
names revered by the community, like Wilberforce, Walpole, Romilly, 
Sheridan, Whitbread, &c.; and then, to the best of our knowledge, 
show how far their performances answer her expectations. The public 
will observe, that Alma Mater is no severe mother—no harsh task- 
mistress, reaping where she has not sown, and gathering where she 
has not strawed. The questionist, or candidate for the degree of 
BA. is expected to “ take into the Senate-house”—a technical phrase 
requiring no explanation—the vulgar rules of Arithmetic, four 
books of Euclid, and the first part of Algebra, a term that has 
obtained, from the division of Dr. Wood’s Elements of Algebra—the 
work in common use at Cambridge—into four parts, the first of which 
comprises the ordinary algebraical operations, simple and quadratic 
equations, and the laws of progression and proportion, &e. 

The Cambridge reader, if any such deign to cast his eye on our 
pages, will be disposed to think us very unnecessarily tedious in our 
explanations; but well known as these particulars may be to him, 
it so happens that we do not recollect to have yet seen them in print ; 
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and we wish to place on record a portion of her examination, which 
Alma, at the same time that she annually parades her sublime problems, 
is apt to shove out of sight. It is also really surprising, as well as 
melancholy to observe, how profoundly ignorant the greater part of our 
countrymen are of even the most notorious facts relating to a system 
that has exercised, we are informed, an influence upon our national 
character 80 powerful, as to have given to the “ frame of society in 
this country” a superiority “ over that of all other nations!” 

The above portion then of science the University herself considers 
to be a fair result to the studies of three years ane quarter, almost 
exclusively devoted to mathematics, and conducted under the super- 
intendence of the able men she retains for the purpose of tuition. 
We are authorized in assuming this as her standard of proficiency, 
since within these limits she is content to confine her expectations, 
in the case of a large majority of her pupils. ‘The papers yearly put 
forth by her moderators exhibit what she desires should be thought, 
and what is vulgarly, though erroneously, held to be her standard ; but 
these, in fact, only measure the profundity of the examiner, and that 
of some dozen (if so many) individuals among her students. By this 
then, her trwe standard of proficiency, we are to judge the merits of 
her system of education; since, on the principle above laid down, 
those merits were to be estimated by the attainments of the majority. 
Let every father, then, or guardian, preparing to send his son to Cam- 
bridge for the benefit of scientific education, and, therefore, on the 
lowest calculation of expences, proposing to lay out six or seven hun- 
dred pounds, as well as devote the three most valuable years of his son 
or ward's existence, to the acquisition of the advantages contemplated, 
remember, that from the great mass of Cambridge students, (we once 
more particularize the items,) a proficiency in the common rules of 
arithmetic, the simpler operations of Algebra, and four books of 
Euclid, is all that is expected or required. Let him also reflect that 
as this mass is three or four times greater than the total number of 
those who take honours at all, and nine or ten times greater than 
those who take honours creditable to them, even in the estimation of 
the University, that the chance is four to one against any given indi- 
vidual’s acquiring even so much as a smattering of science, and nine or 
ten to one against his making in it any really useful and respectable 
proficiency. 

If he will not listen to our exhortations, we bring down upon him, 
at once, the ponderous authority of the Quarterly Review, in a pas- 
sage, where some croaking aristocrat, whose father for all that may 
have been the son of a weaver, or even a weaver himself, covertly 
(issuades (and sneers at them in the act) the tradespeople of the 
metropolis from sending their sons to the London University, as an 
unprofitable expenditure of time, that might more usefully be oceu- 
pied. “To be detained several years from entering Into an active 
life in order to struggle for a prize,” (applying this to Cambridge, 
read, ‘and one so beggarly too,’) “ by means of studies which have no 
connexion with the calling that awaits them, and where it is manifest 
that not one in fifty can actually succeed, is rather incongruous 


with the spirit of sober calculation by which trade prospers, and 
must cause many an industrious and unambitious parent to hesitate, 
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before he barters the solid advantages of gain, for the contingency of 
empty praise.” * 

We are partly of opinion with the Quarterly Review, that the “ ad- 
vantages of a liberal education” are not to be strictly estimated by 
the degree of proficiency a person may have reached in the studies in 
which he has been engaged. They may be “ exemplified in a thousand 
ways incapable of exact measurement, in the opinions, the habits, 
the tastes, the feelings ef the individual so trained.” Incapable, in- 
deed! He must be a conjurer who could detect a single one of the 
thousand ways in which a proposition of Euclid got by rote, or a 
Rule-of-three sum, worked by rule, might be conceived to exemplify 
itself in a Cambridge man’s mode of reasoning and reflecting. As 
the reviewer had an eye, no doubt, when he wrote this sentence, to 
each of the two English universities, and as that which surveyed 
Cambridge would naturally be fixed upon the condition of the mass of 
students there, we may infer that the degree of proficiency in sci- 
ence, which enters into his idea of a “ liberal education,” coincides 
with the degree established in that University. But once more— 
respice finem—let the result try the system, and we are sure that no 
man in his right senses could think of submitting his son (unless, 
indeed the latter had a very, very mathematical head, and were very, 
very much disposed to exercise it) to the discipline of Cambridge. 

The misfortune is, that one or two splendid examples (whieh 
have nothing to do with the general merits of the system) of seience 
successfully cultivated, appearing at intervals few and far between, 
diffuse round the University a glory that deludes both her own 
people and the world into an opinion, that Cambridge is a grand place 
of scientific education ;+ whereas the fact is, thas it is only a place 
where some very able mathematicians are collected and incorporated— 
a place merely of science—and in reality deserving to be considered 
as scarcely more a seminary of education, than the Royal Society, 
or any other body congregated for the advancement of philosophy. 
The name of Newton has been to Cambridge a tower of strength, 
and has attracted thither multitudes who might otherwise have had a 
chance of being tolerably weli educated. The tenant of some remote 
parsonage in Cumberland hears of the fame of Cambridge, and pinches 
himself and family tosend thither his earliest hope. The young student 





* Even empty praise is better than the no praise of Cambridge ; but behold how this 
English University man opposes solid gain to empty praise, as if the merit of bond fide, 
not Cambridge, proficiency, (for, by the premises, he supposes the prize to be an ho- 
nourable one,) were empty ; and that none but an aristocrat could appreciate, and to 
none but an aristocrat could be useful, the advantages of a philosophical or literary 
education. Blessed distinction of aristocracy, if in all persons below a ceriaiu income, 
the ornaments of science and learning be empty praise, and in all above, real and sub- 
stantial gifts !—if, in the one case, the benefits of education are all vested in the medal 
at the button-hole, and in the other alone are communicated to the intellect! But 
these are the splenetic effusions of clerical indigestion, after yesterday’s diuner. 

t We ourselves remember to have heard an accomplished gentleman say, that 
though he had originally destined his son to Oxford, for which he had an old predi- 
lection, yet that upon hearing in the House of Lords, a Cambridge man, a person of 
eminence at the bar, and one of the lights of that university, argue.a point much more 
ably and logically than it was afterwards handled by his opponent, who happened to be 
an Oxonian, he had changed his son’s destination, and proposed to send him to the 
former place. Upon grounds like these, slight, and merely casual, are the maj ity of 
people in the habit of deciding a question of the utmost consequence to their children ! 
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having caught the contagion of the gown and tassel, from some 
schoolfellow, incipit optare, and, however little he need fear to walk 
under Bacon’s arch, straightway hopes, with all humility, the renown 
of a Watson, at least. 

We might here pause, and leave, without a single word more, the 
matter entirely to the good sense of the public. No plea, no argu- 
mentation can reason away the damning fact, that the system of the 
university of Cambridge fails altogether in imbuing the majority of 
her students—the men of fair average parts—with even so much as 
the faintest tincture of aught that can deserve the name of science ; 
and that this failure has been exemplified year after year, from the 
earliest recollections of the oldest man now living down to “ the pupil- 
age” of this last January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six. But to 
unfold the subject more completely, we shall condescend to even 
minute particulars, and endeavour to dissect this great but ill-under- 
stood class of Cambridge graduates, vulgarly known at the University 
by the emphatic term oi xodAx, or the Many. 

Of this immense division, it not unfrequently happens that a broken- 
down senior wrangler, or mathematician, once of very great promise, is 
found at the head, under the title of “ Captain.” Among the first twenty 
or so, are often seen a few individuals also, each of whom once bore to 
the lecture-room a countenance multa ac preclara minantis, but who, 
from failure of health, disgust, caprice, sheer indolence, or, as in most 
cases, the absence of incentives properly applied, has stopped short 
in his career,and abandoned the pursuit of honours. The remainder 
will be found to consist of students, who passed through the University 
quietly and indolently, addicting themselves to pursuits more con- 
genial to their tempers, as fiddling, fishing, botanizing, gossiping, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping ; or who diversified the monotony of a 
college routine by more active exercises, as hunting, shooting, cricket- 
playing, &c. and all the pleasures, more or less innocent or profligate, 
which a young man with money, leisure, perfect license, and acquain- 
tance innumerable, well knows how to ensure to himself. This latter 
division, which comprises a large proportion of the «wealthier stu- 
dents, may be subdivided into two classes, gay men, as they are called, 
who drink, &c. like gentlemen; and mere grooms, of no higher eleva- 
tion of character than the coachmen and dog-dealers, whose company 
they affect, and whose manners they imitate. 

The more respectable, or, more properly, the quieter description of 
idlers, are generally at the pains to remember enough of what they ac- 
quired in their first year’s residence at college, or, perhaps, before they 
left school, to make sure of their degree. That where the maximum of 
knowledge is fixed so low, as to leave no room for credit to be gained, 
the student should perform any works of supererogation, will not be 
expected by any reasonable person. The fact is, the tendency is to 
reduce this little to even less, and the greatest éclat redounds to him, 
who contrives to make the least go the furthest. As for those who 
never were at the trouble to learn the little required of them, or were 
in haste to forget what they happen to have learned, they pursue their 
several avocations, regardless of the day, yet far distant, which is to 
summon them to render an account of their three years’ reading. 
When, however, the revolution of this period restores them, in their 


fourth October, for the last time, to the bosom of Alma, the more — 
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considerate portion begin to look grave, are oftener seen in cap and gown, 
and occasionally exhibit a Wood’s Algebra on their table. A tutor is 
procured, who crams his pupil with as much as his experience judges 
will suffice to carry his charge through the perils of examination. 
Some take this process easily, and are merry. Others with more dif- 
ficulty, and are lugubrious. Some dashing sons defy danger to the 
last, and take the examination, as they would charge an ox-fence, 
blindfold. These of course, the dull and the desperate, crowd thick 
to the bottom of the list; and some, that have shorn time too closely, 
or trusted too much to native talent, are found wanting, that is to say, 
absolutely ignorant of every thing; for so indulgent is the University, 
that she refuses her certificate of proficiency to none but the ab- 
solutely ignorant. ‘The number of these would, we apprehend, be found 
greatly to exceed what we have assigned above, as the average pro- 
portion of rejected men ; but there are stratagems in examinations, as in 
every thing else ; and many a man is bent upon resorting to illegitimate 
practices, which the examiner, of course, is equally on the look-out to 
prevent. As the questionists take their seats according to an alpha- 
betical arrangement of their names, a person of this description is 
always anxious to ascertain the scientific reputation of his right and 
left-hand neighbour. One man will be heard to congratulate himself 
upon sitting next to of Caius, or of Christ’s,&e. Ano- 
ther will bemoan his hard fate in being environed by two arrant 
dunces, who cannot, or two surly fellows, who will not, lend him a 
helping hand. The art of copying under the examiner's nose, implies, 
of course, the possession of considerable dexterity. A man must be 
able to see on either side of him, while his eyes, to all outward appear- 
ance, are bent in profound study upon the oppesite wall. Then, in co- 
pying his neighbour's demonstration, he must know how to vary the 
phraseology and order of the words, lest a too faithful transcript 
should betray the collusion. We would impress one caution upon 
those who adopt this expedient, viz. when they change the letters of 
the diagram, not like an unhappy gentleman, we once knew, to forget 
to change, in a corresponding manner, the letters of the demonstration ; 
and fall into the fatal error, which cost him his degree, of supposing it 
immaterial whether you write ABC or ACB, AB or AC, &e. Acci- 
dents of this kind will, no doubt, mar the efforts of the most dexterous ; 
but yet it is frequently the case, that when a man of this stamp 
happens to excel his neighbour in neatness of penmanship, the copyce 
is astounded at finding himself in the list of degrees some forty 
places below his copyer. Here and there a practised eye may discern 
a trio, or quaternion of persons, among whom it will descry the symp- 
toms of a mutually good understanding, who are throwing into a 
common stock for common use their several fragments of knowledge. 
In this case the candidate will best succeed, if he be quick of hearing, 
and quick at catching a hint; otherwise a prolonged discourse, or 
loudness of voice, or an undue elongation of the neck towards your 
neighbour, is apt to bring the examiner upon you, from the other 
extremity of the table, like a hawk upon the quarry. 

From what has been said, the Sah a will not be likely to form an 
estimate too high of the proficiency of Cambridge men, even in the 
very limited course of study with which they are required to evince 
rome acquaintance. He may take our word for it, that beggarly as is 
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the portion of knowledge expected of them, their performances are yet 
more contemptible ; and that the standard of proficiency among the 
lirst twenty is, to our knowledge, far below that of school-boys under 
twelve or thirteen. In writing out his Euclid, we would recommend the 
questionist to be careful to time well his buts, his therefores,and where- 
fores. This caution premised, he will do admirably well, whether he un- 
derstand his propositions, or but remember them. If he can work an 
equation to a certain point, and be of an understanding nimble and 
apprehensive, half a hint from his neighbour at this crisis will carry 
im triumphantly over the obstacle. Should he, as in nine cases out 
of ten, boggle altogether, or beg the question, and produce a result, 
not what he ought, but what he can, let him not be under any ap- 
prehension. He has done ill, but hundreds have done worse, and 
their superlative badness converts his ill into comparatively good. 
Arithmetic has been the salvation of hundreds, whose brains were 
impervious to the logic of Euclid, whose ingenuity was defied by 
the nice turns of an algebraical process, and whose memory, un- 
assisted by the intellect, was incompetent to the retention of either. 
The rules learned at school, and not yet obliterated, after years of ob- 
livion, are once more recalled to mind. ‘The owner unexpectedly finds 
in them a treasure—imagines himself fingering the slate and pencil— 
hums over the rule—works his figures—and wins a title, that, besides 
obtaining for him general respect, sometimes procures him solid ad- 
vantages in church and state. In a word, there is not a private 
teacher of mathematics in the kingdom, who cannot, on a public day, 
produce some score. pupils, whose performances shall not excel those 
of any twenty out of the whole number of persons, who in this exami- 
uation close their academical studies. ‘Those little urchins will eften 
surprise you by the rapidity and certainty of their calculations, and 
the clearness with which they will explain, step by step, the reasoning 
of a geometrical problem. Look at the papers of the Many—vil- 
lainous scrawls—ill-arranged, and sometimes worse spelled—a pile of 
figures, whose fabric would disgrace a boy in compound division—a 
diagram too plainly bespeaking a hand wholly unpractised in the 
drawing of circles and lines—and a demonstration, running from first 
to last, without stop, or break, or interval—defying the examiner to 
tell, whether the understanding did, or did not, (to borrow an inge- 
nious phrase of the Quarterly Review,) “ run parallel with the pro- 
gress of the solution”—such are the productions of even the best disci- 
plined among the Many. Let the reader, starting from something like 
this standar:i, ran down the long list of degrees, and conceive, if he 
can, the average quantity of science displayed in the performances of 
the latter division of this numerous class—the knowledge, for example 
of an“ Apostle!” If he can, we may congratulate him upon having 
realised that chimera of the old philosophers, an indivisible particle, 
oratom. We entertain the highest respect possible for the scientific 
acquirements of a Cambridge Moderator; yet we do conscientiously 
believe that his merits cannot bear comparison with those of another 
university officer less known to fame, we mean the Examiner of the 
Questionists. A mass of papers, which, piled one upon another, 
might overlook St Mary’s, (for be it remarked that the number of a 
man’s papers generally varies inversely as his knowledge,) is given 
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in during the four days of examination, and on the morning of the 
sixth, out comes a catalogue of degrees, descending in the order of 
merit, from the Captain down to the last of the Apostles. By what 
microscopic powers is the examiner enabled to discriminate, with so 
much precision, minute gradations of difference in quantities of science, ° 
themselves almost, if not altogether, evanescent ? 

While these grand proceedings are going on, suppose a stranger 
introduced into the Senate-house. What an imposing spectacle! 
Here are.assembled a considerable portion of the choicest youth 
of Britain. Here, after devoting three years to study, in the 
chosen seat of philosophy, consecrated by the name of Newton, 
they are pouring forth their accumulated treasures of scientific lore, 
and developing the mysteries of nature and the universe. How noble 
the coup d’eil of the hall, worthy the army of young philosophers 
who occupy it! Behold them seated at their profound investigations, 
at tables strewed with pens and paper, that extend the whole length 
of the spacious hall, and exhibiting every variety of costume. Here 
what was once the purple gown of Trinity—there the ci-devant black 
of St. John'’s—here, through a glorious rent up the middle, disclosing 
the colour of its wearer’s coat—there curtailed to the knees, like the 
old woman’s petticoats, of whom the song goes—here tagged with the 
remains of white lace, there with gold—here guarded with velvet, 
there in naked simplicity—all evincing the services they have 
seen, and the wear and tear of many an academic disputation— 
illustrious rags!—true emblems of the virtues and science which 
they cloak. How cowed and humble, too, does the poor stranger 
look, when, hat in hand, he finds himself in a crowd of venerable per- 
sons—fathers, moderators, tutors, and examiners—pacing up and 
down the middle of the Senate-house, in flowing robes, and hoods of 
black and white, wearing all the tasselled cap,(the privilege of office) 
and looking, what they are, the presiding genii and midwives of 
philosophy. Then, what may those massive brass-bound books imply, 
that repose upon that green-covered table? and what those awful 
figures, in petticoats and tippets of black silk, (“ Horrible monsters, 
hated by gods and men !”*) wanting but the mask for face, with two eye- 


* « With hideous accent, thrice he calls ; I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 
What should I do? or whither turn? Amaz’d, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood-heve ; straight my bristling hairs erect, 
‘Through sudden fear; a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering limbs,” &c. 
** Ye Gods, avert 
Such plague from righteous men !—Behind him stalks 
Another monster, much unlike himself, 
Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar called 
A 3 
And who is this monster with his man? Ask him, who, last night, lost his way, and 
wandered to B——— Verbum sap. :— 
** Beware ye gownsmen ! when ye walk, beware, 
Be circumspect; oft with insidious ken 
The caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave, 
Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallowcd touch.”—— 
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holes therein, to be the very inquisitors of Mrs. Radcliffe’s inquisition ? 
The departed great of other days are there, too, represented in marble. 
The laurelled Georges smile upon the scientific exertions of the British 
youth; and slim Mr. Pitt extends his arms towards them, as al- 
ready pronouncing their panegyric. The stranger departs, rapt in 
admiration of a sight so national and august ; and vows to offers his first- 
born at the shrine of Alma Mater. But should he, not contented with 
the bare spectacle, in something like the words of the old ballad, in- 
quire— 
‘* For what are all these warriors met ?”— 


let it not, for shame, be told him, 
** To hear an idle tale.” 


But the truth is, this august assemblage is mainly convened for the 
despicable purposes we have endeavoured to expose; since the candi- 
dates for honours are comparatively so few, as to be lost in the crowd, 
and sit, the greater part of them, in the gaHery above, removed, like 
the gods of Drury, from the vulgar herd below. 

It is always agreeable to have an opportunity of bolstering up one’s 
own argument by some unexpected coincidence of opinion in a writer 
of such authority as the Quarterly Reviewer. On the present occa- 
sion, though we have not the felicity of being able to adduce the 
Reviewer, we can summon up a personage who will do quite as well; 
or, indeed, considering what an important part he, for many years, 
played in the drama in question, a great deal better—we mean, Dr. 
Monk, Dean of Peterborough, late tutor of Trinity College, &e. Ina 
letter addressed to the Bishop of Bristol, Master of Christ’s, he puts a 
very pertinent question, which we wonder much he, or somebody else, 
never put before—* Whether the moderate extent of mathematical 
knowledge required for a degree, be a reasonable claim to such a title ; 
or rather, whether the University is justifiable in giving this mark of 
its approbation, which generally serves as a passport into the liberal 
professions, to persons, the total of whose academical pursuits has not 
gone beyond this contemptible minimum of knowledge?” This was 
a bold interrogation certainly for the tutor of one college to put to the 
master of another, and is creditable to the good sense of both. But 
surely Dr. Monk needed not have asked of Dr. Kaye, wh»t any old 
lady, in the habit of hiring servants could have told him. “ Certainly, 
Dr. Monk,” she would have said, “ it is highly improper for ladies to 
give characters to servants, which they do not deserve—it is very wrong 
indeed!” And certainly it is an aggravated crime in Alma Mater to 
give diplomas to her sons, which admit them into law, physic, church, 
and even state, with very great advantages over other persons, without 
exacting from them in return, an adequate, or any thing like an adequate 
proof, of their being at all deserving of those advantages. Dr. Monk 
talks to so much purpose, that we shall even venture upon one or two 
sentences more:— I beg to be considered as not speaking with dis- 
respect of the subjects themselves, which are now made the indis- 
pensable requisites for a bachelor’s degree. The six books, [four— 
four—with reverence—only four, ] arithmetic, the elements of Algebra, 
[only a small portion of sper are valuable branches of knowledge, 
and such as an University ought toencourage: although, with respect 
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to Algebra, I cannot see the propriety [nor for that matter can wa 
of exacting this, as a sine qua non, from persons who are not expecte 
to carry their mathematical studies any further.” We entertain 
for the “ subjects themselves,” respect as high as Dr. Monk’s ; but for 
the manner in which they are studied by the Many at Cambridge, we 
have an infinite contempt ; in which, if aught may be inferred from his 
expressions, he himself participates. But why should he consider it 
as in an especial manner left to the great University of Cambridge, to 
encourage the study of branches of knowledge, in which an ordinary 
mathematical teacher ean make a boy of thirteen or fourteen a much 
greater proficient than the captain of the Many himself? Surely the 
University of Cambridge might be expected to make a more vigorous and 
successful effort in promoting the scientific education of her students, 
than a solitary teacher on a third floor, paid with a paltry stipend of one 
guinea a-quarter.—* But it is obvious that this quantity of knowledge is 
far too small to furnish any thing like a reasonable occupation for ten 
terms, passed by the student in his university education.” How many 
years, sir, were you watching the workings of the system, before you 
saw this obvious circumstance? or, if you saw it from the beginning, 
why did you allow so many years to elapse before you cried out lustily 
against it? Haply, sir, had you cried out sooner, you might have 
rescued our unhappy selves from the ennui of three miserable, as well 
as unprofitable years—“ Except in very few cases, the whole may be 
acquired in less than a year; thus leaving two years and a half to be 
employed in a way of which the University exacts no account, which 
valuable period of time is too frequently squandered in idleness, or in 
unprofitable pursuits.” This is so hard a hit at Alma, that we won- 
der Dr. Monk who resided somewhere in her upper regions, was not 
himself hurt by the contusion. 

But this brings us round to the question of responsibility, in 
which we differ toto celo from Dr. Monk. In stating the ques- 
tion he proposes to discuss, he asks, very unnecessarily, “ whether 
we do produce all the good which it is in our power to effect, and 
which it is reasonable for the public to expect from an University 
education.” In this query he seems to acknowledge that the public is 
entitled to expect something—some result to the studies of three years, 
and an outlay of never less than 500/. or 600/. among even the poorest 
students. But now, gentle reader, attend to what follows, for there 
peeps forth the baneful error of Dr. Monk, and of every other Cam- 
bridge man, who has taken what they call honowrs—an error that 
involves two grand mistakes, each big enough to wreck a whole Uni- 
versity. First, a mistake of the means for the end—of the pomp and 
pageantry of war for the war itself. Secondly,the mistake of believing 
that itis consistent with the rule of right to sacrifice the Many to the 
Kew. “ Here we must be careful to separate two very distinct points 
for our consideration ; I mean the case of the young man who aspires 
‘o honours, and that of him whose views are bounded by the mere 
acquisition of adegree.”—Whose views are so bounded ¢ What parent 
hut looks for something more for his son, even if the son look not for it 
himself? What tell you me of honours? Your sentence has no 
other meaning but this—that some men come to Cambridge to be 
educated, and some to be not educated—that some aspire to the 
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advantages of a miore cultivated mind, and that the views of others are 
bounded by the acquisition of nothing. “In students of the first de- 
scription there is no doubt that extraordinary emulation is produced, 
and a corresponding proficiency secured; the views of the several 
colleges are in accordance with those of the University, [except at 
Magdalen—that worthy rival of All-Soul’s*, where the son of a lord 
being master, is (or was) for requiring all the Fellows to be lords’ 
sons,] and thus the emoluments of the place are bestowed on those 
who have deserved its honours.” [Here again we must put in a clause 
of exception against Pembroke and Emmanuel, where meritorious 
individuals have been excluded from the Fellowships they had fairly 
earned, because they presumed to be more devout than the Master 
and Fellows; or, by a threat of exclusion, have been constrained to 
forsake their religious pastors, and listen to the “cold and fizzenless 
clatter of morality,” usually doled out from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. ] 
“ But the fact is, that of the great numbers who resort thither for 
their education, the majority always find themselves unequal to 
strive, with any probability of success, for honorary distinctions.” 

We may discern in these extracts the symptoms of that perverted way of 
thinking, and that self-delusion, of which almost every Cambridge man 
of eminence partakes. In the first place it would seem as if the University 
of Cambridge deemed it her especial business to award honours to a few 
who are willing to strive for them, rather than to educate the mass of 
young men sent to her; as if honours, the incentives to learning, were 
the end, and education itself only the means, of acquiring them. The 
uninformed reader would hardly give credence to the universality and 
extent of this delusion; which virtually converts a seminary of educa- 
tion into a society for the mere encouragement of science. This will 
be made apparent to him when we come to discuss that section of 
graduates who go out of the University with honours. 

In the second place, it follows, from this, that the Many are, and 
always have been, sacrificed without remorse, to the Few ; and that the 
University of Cambridge, in which the English people imagine they 
possess a great instrament of education, has thought it became her, in 
that character, to devote her energies eaclusively to the men of talent, 
industry, and ambition ;—the Few, who, even though she were annihil- 
ated to-morrow, would, notwithstanding, find those qualities equally 
efficacious ; and totally, as we have seen, to neglect the majority, who 
not possessing those natural advantages in that high perfection, are, or 
ought to be, the peculiar objects of her care. The men of the first 
description here mentioned, whatever aids and facilities they may 
receive, are, in point of fact, themselves their best teachers—are inde- 





* The qualification for Fellows at this most useless foundation is well known.— 
Bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter doctus. One would have thought that the whim of 
founding a college for the encouragement of clean linen must have been singular in the 
world ; yet we meet with something not unlike it, in the University of Mushed, 
where, in the Medressa Fazil Khan, founded by a person of that name, the law of the 
institution is, that three classes of people are to be excluded from the college, to wit— 
Hindoos, because they are void of faith ; Mazunderanees, because they are quarrelsome : 
and Arabs, because they are very dirty. It is said that an unlucky Arab once ap lied 
to be admitted at this foundation, and upon being told the grounds on which his 8- 
sion was prohibited, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now God be merciful to thy soul, Fazil Khan, for 
thou hast spoken the truth.” —Fraser’s Khorasan. 
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pendent, in a great measure, of systems and institutions—and are 
therefore precisely the characters, for whom those systems and insti- 
tutions should be least exclusively formed. Those, on the contrary, 
that especially require culture, (who, in every case, constitute the 
majority,) are the appropriate subjects of public education ; the end of 
which surely is, not so much to cultivate the minds of a select few, as 
to diffuse information as widely as possible among the many, and to make 
all men, whether more or less favoured by nature, as accomplished as 
their several capacities will allow. To what a lamentable extent this, 
the main end of an University, is lost sight of and forgotten at Cam- 
bridge, is clear from the melancholy result of the Senate-house 
examination above described. 

When, as we propose to do, we enter into an examination of the 
mode in which the classical studies are conducted there, this fact will 
appear in a point of view yet more glaring. How exclusively also the 
system of the Cambridge University is calculated for the benefit of a 
comparatively small portion of her students, will be equally apparent, 
when we come to scrutinize the effects of her graduated system of 
honours, her prizes, her “ empty” distinctions, and her “ solid gain.” 
In proof of what we urge, we may here, however, adduce one fact, which 
it will not require much room to state. Dr. Monk, however, deeply im- 
pregnated with those prejudices in favour of his University, which a long 
career at Cambridge, (which it would be unjust not to acknowledge to 
have been as beneficial to her as honourable to himself,) has naturally 
inspired him, is yet not so blind as to be unconscious of the monstrous 
blemishes in herconstitution. Accordingly, the object of the letter,* from 
which we have extracted the above sentences, is to propose a remedy to 
theevil,and a scheme for dispensing toa greater proportion of the students, 
some of the benefits from which her devotion to a few had hitherto effectu- 
ally excluded them. Measures have been accordingly taken—the utter 
inefficacy of which we shall think it also our duty to expose—but the 
discussions to which these projected improvements led, discovered the 
latent evil, and served to show the inveteracy and universality of 
those notions we complain of. The proposed innovations, it was 
clamorously urged “ would hurt the study of mathematics!” Here we see 
a specimen of the reigning delusion—the object of an University is made 
the study of mathematics, not the mental improvement of its students 
by means of that study. If that improvement could be carried further, 
and more extensively spread, by the adoption of other subjects of study, 
did it not argue a total blindness as to the real purpose of a place of 
education to object, that it would hurt the study of mathematics ? 
Is not this saying, as plainly as words can express it, that Cambridge 
is merely a seat of science, not a seminary of education? Again, as 
Dr. Monk with great truth remarks, the real apprehensions of those 
who dreaded injury to mathematical studies, applied only to the high 
wranglers,“ to those who pursue their researches with so much energy 
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* A Letter to the Right Rev. &c. the Bishop of Bristol, respecting an additional 
examination of Students in the University of Cambridge, &c. by Philograntus, altas 
Dr. Monk , who has thus been pleased to designate himself by aname, formed in defiance 
of all analogy. te beg, however, the reader’s attention to Philograntus’s motto ;— 

“* Cuncti adsint, meriteque exspectent premia palme,” 

The letter may be found in the Pamphleteer, No. 40. 
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and suceess, into the arcana of science, and who learn to what extent 
analysis may be applied to the advancement of philosophy.” 

Sub pectore vulnus—we may here remark that Dr. Monk was among 
those who opposed the influx of French principles in science, as stre- 
nuously as they combated French principles of government—but not with 
like success. If we are to consider the Cambridge University as incorpo- 
rated purposely for the advancement of philosophy, Dr. Monk, and those 
who thought with him, were doing their best to defeat its object. If 
that University be an institution for the advancement of education, how 
its object should be more effectually promoted by analytical studies, 
than by the geometrical lucubrations of the olden time,“ the wise may 
make some dram of a scruple, or, indeed, a whole scruple itself.” 
Aided, however, by the sneers of Professor Playfair and his brethren, 
the calculus has triumphed, and the Edinburgh reviewers. may enjoy 
the consolation of having contributed, by their criticisms, to make a 
bad institution worse than it was before. We allude to this contro- 
versy now, only to add one more proof how strongly the tide of opinion 
at Cambridge sets in towards the belief, that men are congregated in 
those Beeotian flats for the promotion of science, rather than of educa- 
tion. This by-the-by. 

The obstinacy with which a plan, that, however really inefficient, 
appeared at least likely to be beneficial to the great majority of the 
students, was withstood by persons of eminence—heads of houses, and 
other great men in the University—and withstood solely, as Dr. Monk 
observes, from an apprehension that the High Wranglers would be- 
come less high in consequence—demonstrates, in a manner the most 
satisfavttory, a truth, which, while we live and write, we shall never 
cease to din into the ears of the reader—that, at Cambridge, the intel- 
lectual interests of more than two hundred students are annually sacri- 
ficed to those of some ten, twenty, or, on the most liberal allowance, thirty 
individuals. Cambridge—England—the universe, it was thought, would 
be irreparably injured, if, instead of “ clearing” the whole paper of 
evening problems, the senior wrangler were to leave some six or seven 
unsolved. ‘To be sure, the great mass of men might, possibly, by 
means of the innovation contemplated, be sent into the world less dis- 
gracefully ignorant of the one and only subject taught at Cam- 
bridge; but, then, how might it tarnish the lustre of the “ splendid 
senior wranglers,” and the “ splendid triposes,” which it is the pride 
of Cambridge annually to get up, and about which Cambridge men get 
drunk with enthusiasm! The laudable perseverance of Dr. Monk, 
and one or two persons, who are comparatively liberal in their views, 
aided by the rash and chivalrous impetuosity of the Master of Trinity, 
broke the black phalanx of Jesuits and Johnians, who trembled for 
the supremacy of mathematics, and feared that the tripos would fall 
into the ruinous condition of a three-legged stool lacking one of its sup- 
porters. But even the liberality of Dr. Monk, and Dr. Kaye, and im- 
petuous Dr. Wordsworth, could no further go, than erecting another 
tripos, for the benefit of those who were already exalted upon the old 
one; in order that the Honours might thus have a stool for either 
leg—a classical as well as a mathematical one. That unhappy multi- 
tude, the Many, of whom we have said so much, were still no better 
off than before ; because, not being able or willing to get footing on 
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the old stool, they were, therefore, not to be allowed any stool at a/j 
to stand on. And what think you, gentle reader, gave rise to this xo» 
sequitur? The baneful system of protecting duties flourishes as _yj- 
gorously in the University as in the commonwealth. Mathematics, 
like the silk trade, or the woollen trade, were to be protected, by com- 
pelling all who wished to bring their classical wares to market, for the 
acquisition of academical distinctions, to imbibe, cram, literally pwr- 
chase a quantity, greater or less, of the other, and more favoured 
commodity. None were to to be allowed classical honours who could 
not earn mathematical ones; and thus the Many (unhappy people !) 
were not to be allowed, any one of them, to be classics, because they 
were not mathematicians! The classical tripos, therefore, left the 
Many exactly where it found them. To that injured, because neg- 
lected body, Dr, Monk and his coadjutors have rendered not a particle 
of service. 

We take leave to state our conviction, that the University will never 
be distinguished as a prosperous seminary of education, till the unrea- 
sonable monopoly enjoyed by one all-engrossing study is abrogated ; 
and till, instead of leaving men no option whatever in their pursuits, 
she shows herself more indulgent to the diversity of tastes and talents 
that must necessarily exist among so large a number of men; and, 
with impartial hand, deals out her encouragements to merit, in what- 
ever department of science or literature it may be found. But to agi- 
tate the important question involved in this speculation, were incon- 
sistent with the humble views with which we set out, and, for the pre- 
sent, we decline the argument. 

The framers of the classical tripos,it is plain, from the very provisions 
of the act, did not contemplate any remedy to the great and crying 
evil of the University—the total and unobstructed secession of three- 
fourths of the undergraduates to the “ dominion of idleness and dissi- 
pation.” The fact, however, that plans of any description have been 
proposed, and ¢nnovations projected, implies, not only that there did 
exist in the University a consciousness of some deficiency in her system, 
but also, that this consciousness was avowed, and that there were men 
found to go the length of even speculating upon a reform. The sub- 
ject, was, in fact, universally agitated ; but, strange to say, not one 
of the schemes proposed seems to have had in view the diffusion of 
knowledge among the mass of the under-graduates ; or to have shown 
that the projectors conceived it possible to extend the benefits of edu- 
cation beyond the very limited number already comprehended within 
the han of the system’s operations. The University, it is to be 
feared, is not a body that contains within itself the means of reform- 
ing its own institutions; and certainly the discussions we allude to 
proved nothing so satisfactorily, as that she was perfectly unconscious 
where the real malady lay, and, that so far from being able to perform 
her duty, she was not even aware what that duty eonsisted in. 

The only step that has been taken, with reference to the majority 
of the under-graduates—ineffectual and contemptible as it is—was 
adopted merely in consequence of an outcry raised by the bishops 
and their chaplains, against the gross ignorance generally mani- 
fested by the Cambridge men whom they had occasion to examine 
for orders. Though obstinately ‘blind’ to~ siniflar displays. at 
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home of an ignorance equally discreditable to her, yet, when she 
looked at the affair with other eyes than her own, and the eyes, too, 
of dignified churchmen, it appeared to her in rather a different light. 
An examination has accordingly been instituted, which, from the na- 
ture and extent of the subjects it embraces, discovers plainly that its 
projectors were intent, not only upon obviating the scandal, but also 
upon doing it with the least possible expence of trouble to the Univer- 
sity, and the least possible interference with her more legitimate 
studies. Besides that the maximum of knowledge required was fixed 
as low in this as in the examination for degrees, the subjects being 
chosen with an especial view to prepare men for the examining chap- 
lain, were, of course, of a nature almost purely clerical. Thus, not 
only those who are intended for the church, but the students destined 
to the bar, the bench, the parliament, and other Jay functions, are, as 
far as this course of reading deserves the name of education, actually 
trained and disciplined for the priesthood! Now, since no credit 
is to be acquired in an examination where there is no room for the dis- 
play of merit—since the institutions of Cambridge are eminently cal- 
culated to make the acquisition of credit, instead of the real fruits of 
learning, to be regarded as the sole end and aim of study—and as only 
those students who are designed for the priesthood, have any ulterior 
interest in a line of reading so strictly professional, we may be sure, 
without caring to inquire further into the subject, that the result will be 
precisely as base as that of the mathematical examination for degrees. 
A man’s only care will be, to do nothing supererogatory; and the 
Senate-house will be witness to another exhibition of the puerile 
ineficiency of the University system. 

This examination, which has borrowed its odious name, but hardly 
any thing else, from the “ Little Go” of Oxford, may, however, be 
regarded as a confession that the pre-existing institutions of the 
University were wholly inadequate to the purposes of classical educa- 
tion. In fact, they were not calculated to operate, at any one time, 
upon more than some twenty students at most; though, like the 
Senate-house problems, the examinations, to which they gave rise, 
filled a wide space in the eye of the public ; and by a display of exer- 
cises, requiring either profound learning or elegant scholarship, made 
Strangers conceive a high opinion of the state of classical education at 
Cambridge. Dr. Monk, who has mainly contributed to bring these 
examinations to the perfection which they exhibit, is reasonably proud 
of his work, and enlarges on this topic with peculiar unction. “ Both 
the benefit to the individuals, and the credit resulting to the Univer- 
sity, [more properly himself,] are great, but then the benefit extends 
only to eight or ten persons at the utmost, belonging to each year, 
who are stimulated to exertion by the influence of these prizes.” 
If your eight or ten best men require to, be stimulated by prizes, 
what is to become of the two hundred and ten? are they to stand 
still, and quietly gaze upon the competitors? When the reader 
bethinks him of this concourse of idle spectators, of whore attain- 
ments no account is taken, and to which no encouragement is given, 
he will sigh over the Doctor’s bold assumption of credit ta the Univer- 
sity. When he reflects also, that the accomplishments by which these 
honours are won, are generally, if not invariably, the growth, not of 
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Cambridge, but of Eton, of Harrow, of the Charterhouse, or of Rich- 
mond, he will be disposed to laugh the assumption to scorn. The 
University Scholarships are the prizes here more particularly spoken 
of; and of the two, which, on an average, are yearly bestowed, one can 
be sat-for only by persons who have been but three or four months in 
residence ; and the other is not unfrequently obtained by a man, who 
has scarcely inhaled three mouthfuls of Cambridge air. The fisher- 
man has the merit of baiting his hook with the worm, but he does not 
create the gudgeon that swallows it. 

The amount of Alma’s other exertions in the propagation of classical 
literature, may easily be summed up. Her Chancellor gives two gold 
medals annually to the greatest proficients of the year; but she still 
protects her favourite study, by requiring, as a qualification in the 
candidates, that they shall have previously taken honours ; and so 
little emulation do these prizes excite among even the honours, that 
we have known the number of candidates co-equal with that of the 
medals for which they contended. What does she more? An indi- 
vidual of the name of Browne, some fifty years ago, bequeathed to her 
funds for three gold medals, to be given yearly to the best Greek and 
Latin Odes, and the best brace of Epigrams, respectively. This institu- 
tion has given birth to many excellent copies of verses, but cannot be sup- 
posed to have stimulated the exertions of any very large number of 
students. Indeed, we dare say, the Vice-Chancellor of the year would 
groan at the sight of more than half-a-dozen specimens of each; and 
when the reader reflects, with what travail of the soul a worthy self- 
indulgent gentleman, who has long retired from books, must pick out 
false quantities with a Maltby, he will readily comprehend the 
grievous weight of the infliction. 

In mentioning the bequest of Sir William Browne, it occurs to us to 
state a peculiarity in the terms of it, not indeed applicable to the pre- 
sent question, but strongly illustrative of the fortuitous and often 
preposterous character of Cambridge iustitutions. From some whim 
or other, Sir William directed that his Greek Ode should be modelled 
on the Sapphic, of which time has spared but a very few scraps. The 
writer must, therefore, consult his own fancy in the composition of his 
Ode; and as he is generally more familiar with the drama, than any 
other part of Greek literature, the Sapphic Ode often displays ap 
amusing cento of Tragic words and phrases. The University having 
owed her foundation to charity, still smacks of her origin ; and will go 
great lengths for an alms. Provided the terms of a donation be not 
too glaringly absurd, she is always happy to register the donor’s name 
among her benefactors, and his prize in her calendar. Those of her ho- 
uours that are of a pecuniary nature have been instituted mostly at the 
instigation and expence of individuals; and even though the latter should 
be disposed to be whimsical, this does not prevent ker conceding to them 
the power of legislating for her,—for a consideration. Our own Alma, 
however, is far from being singular in this respect. The splendid Univer- 
sity of Oxford has, within a short period, gratefully accepted the dona- 
tion of a private individual, Mr. Drummond. This gentleman, reflecting, 
no doubt, upon the vast importance of the science of Political Economy, 
and observing that no lectureship on the subject existed at this great re- 
sort of embryo statesmen and legislators, was public-spirited enough to 
do, what the richest University in Europe had neglected to perform, not- 
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withstanding her grateful acceptance of his bounty proves that she 
does, in some sort, appreciate the value of the institution. As we have 
been led thus far into the mention of this peculiar feature in the cha- 
racter of the two sisters, we cannot and ought not to forbear stating 
a fact, which we think not a little discreditable to the younger one. 
Though rich be her dower, she, nevertheless, year after year, sees, 
with perfect indifference, a private individual of her own body—a gen- 
tleman no less gifted with talents than with public spirit—lecturing on 
Political Economy, and doing his utmost to diffuse some knowledge of 
its principles among men hereafter likely to be found legislating on 
matters of national interest, as the currency, for example, the corn- 
laws, free-trade, and a long et cetera of questions yet pending in par- 
liament, without countenancing him in any other way, than by the loan 
of a room, and an ungracious permission to do what good he can. 

The Porsonian prize, which has drawn from the scholars of the 
University some specimens of Greek Jambics every way worthy of the 
great name attached to it, is of very recent origin, and was founded 
by private individuals. It is deservedly a great favourite with Alma— 
yet she had no idea of doing any thing of the sort for herself. 
Possibly it may not be convenient for her to endow a professorship of 
Political Economy ; but she could easily take effectual measures to 


co-operate with Mr. Pryme in promoting the study of that useful. 


science among her pupils. But, at any rate, it is strange she should 
choose to depend on the taste, or the vanity, of private persons, for 
the little honorary distinctions she is so fond of, and which she thinks 
requisite to the encouragement of the finer parts of a literature she 
would be thought to love. From top to bottom, indeed, the University 
of Cambridge is like a building to which each succeeding age has 
added a portion, and whose incongruous exterior every where discovers 
the diversity of tastes that have been exercised upon it. 

Of Cambridge classical institutions, we have exhibited enough to 
show the reader that they are in no degree calculated to operate upon 
the great body of the students; and therefore, however laudable, 
considered with a view to the promotion merely of classical literature, 
they are, like the mathematical honours, not worthy of being reckoned 
among the instruments of education. What is the rake good for 
that catches a few of the greater clods which defile the parterre, but 
leaves an infinite deal of rubbish behind? All that we have said is 
meant to apply to the University collectively. The discussion of 
college discipline, combined with the other, is too much for one dose. 
It is therefore deferred to another opportunity. It is necessary to 
state this, in order that we may not be thought in the mean time to 
be “ ignorant that such a thing as college education exists.”—-As 
for“ the numerous facilities for acquiring useful and interestin 
knowledge of other descriptions which this place (the University 
supplies,” we fear we shall be found guilty of having overlooked or 
forgotten them; for ignorant of their existence we assuredly are. 
Whatever pretensions, however, Cambridge may have to be considered 
as a school for aught but mathematics—the “noble” branch of 
philosophy, in comparison with which all others are but “ useful,” or 
“ interesting”—we shall be happy to“ get up,” as they say at lectures, 
against another occasion. is 
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The University of Cambridge, then, we see, professing to teach 
mathematics, in the first place, and classics in a degree secondary to 
the other, does in fact, in a great majority of instances, neither teach nor 
attempt to teach either, and may be fairly said not to teach them at 
all. Does she profess to discipline the minds of young men by means of 
any other study? We had almost been guilty of a great, yet pardonable 
oversight. Ought we to forget Locke, whose doctrines the Edinburgh 
Reviewer so handsomely concedes her the credit of teaching; and Paley, 
whom she recommends her pupils to read in all but his naughty politics? 
The late King, it is said, never digested Paley’s pigeon—* the worst of 
the flock.” When the philosopher was recommended to his notice for 
a vacant bishopric, with the tenacity of purpose worthy, and no less 
characteristic of, his great little mind, he would still answer with a 
“ yes—yes—but the pigeon?” ‘The unfortunate similitude was, indeed, 
sufficiently unlike the real state of the case, but it is doubtful whether 
George objected on the grounds of political economy. Some vague 
apprehensions, derived, it may be, from this idle story, likely enough 
to affect Alma’s nerves in a peculiar manner, make her rather shy of 
questioning the student out of Paley’s political philosophy, which she 
generally recommends him to omit. Perhaps the unsoundness of his 
political economy may induce her thus to restrict her examinations : 
or she may be alarmed for the consequences of allowing her children 
the use of such inflammatory terms as “ civil liberty,” and the “ law- 
fulness of resistence,” even when quenched in Paley’s courtly philo- 
sophy. But we do remember, that while we were particularly requested 
to explain the sins of drunkenness and duelling, and something else 
not quite fit to sound in ears polite, the whole theory of the British 
constitution was left untouched. Alma, indeed, catechised us as a 
tender mother does her child. “In what does the sin of drunkenness 
consist?” “ What constitutes the criminality of duelling?” “ Why 
am I obliged to keep my word?” “ State the arguments for and 
against a moral eine Fr | so on tothe end of the chapter. But of any 
erroneous principles in Paley, as his fine notions about peopling the 
world till a man has not elbow-room, and cultivating waste lands, and 
building cottages thereon, and putting down the loss to charity, she 
inquired nota word. Probably she thought it might tend to breed a 
very improper spirit of questioning authorities, were she to submit her 
own text-book, which must always be right, to be impugned or 
examined. Alma’s way, at least with her step-sons, is much more 
concise and direct. I do not want to know what you think or have to 
say in the matter, but what Paley thinks and says. And she takes care 
to cut off all unnecessary prolixity by pouring her questions thick one 
upon another. 

After the handsome compliment paid to Cambridge by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, it grieves us mightily to have to mention Locke. 
We fear that he is used for little else than for a night-cap, or to goto 
sleep upon. As he is seldom taken in hand till a short time before 
his services are needed, he is generally found impracticable; ‘and as 
he has seldom fair play given him, by being allowed 'a personal audience, 
but is usually conversed with through that medium calleda syllabus, (a 

kind of publication which is the pest of scholastic discipline,) it rarely 
happens that the questionist profits more by the intercourse than a female 
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acquaintance of our's, who professed she had really got “as far as 
a mode,without understanding a line.” Alma, indulgent Alma, sensible 
of the hardship of having to deal with so obstinate an author, is con- 
siderate enough to accommodate her questions to the student’s 
breviary, or epitome, or by whatever other name his short cut to Locke 
may be known. Nay, to smooth the student’s path to his degree yet 
more, she will even exercise her dispensing power in his favour, and the 
“ doctrines of Locke” are allowed to sleep in quiet. For our own parts, 
we only remember Pilate’s puzzling question—*“ What is truth?” and 
our triumph over death—consolatory enough—in convicting him of 
being nobody. We also proved the divine benevolence, and defined a 
complex idea. As for Stewart, Reid, or Brown—these are heathen 
names, and are never heard of in the courts and halls of Alma. 

In the third place, not only does the University of Cambridge mistake 
fellowships and honours for the ends of study, and confining all her 
attentions to the “ aspirants” to pecuniary rewards, neglect the majority 
who resort to her merely to be educated ;—she does not appear to con- 
sider herself in the slightest degree responsible for their education. 
Dr. Monk talks indeed of our “ being wanting to ourselves, and to the 
duty we owe our founders, as well as to the just expectations of the 
community,” &c. but “ vow est et preterea nihil.” To what do his 
exhortations tend? He leaps over two hundred students, to propose 
schemes for stimulating yet more the remaining forty or fifty. Does 
he conceive that the community is, like himself, wrapped up in the five 
candidates for the Craven’s, or the two candidates for the medals, or 
suspended with breathless anxiety as to the result of the contest in the 
Senate-house; believing all law must perish, and order disorder turn, 
if Trinity have not, as she certainly ought to have, the senior wrangler, 
or fail to get the Porson, or have not at least a// the Browne’s medals? 
Or would the public, like himself, be delighted at seeing the “ ardent 
longings” of some half a dozen ingenuous youths, panting for “ a proper 
field in which to distinguish themselves,” while fifty more were scam- 
pering to Newmarket, and longing with equal ardour for the field, 
where they propose to distinguish themselves too? “ So important in 
the eyes of the youth is our academical system, and so anxious are they 
to exhibit themselves in it to the greatest advantage.” 

We are led to infer that the University does not feel herself respon- 
sible, simply because she does not act as if she did. In none of her plans 
of improvement has she seriously contemplated the education of the mul- 
titude, and, most assuredly, in no part of her performance has she suc- 
ceeded init. But what is more, she is perfectly unconscious that this 
glaring fact is discreditable to her. With what composure, for example, 
does Dr. Monk, himself one of her most distinguished sons, avow it, and 
this toe, in terms much rounder than we, without his authority to shield 
us, durst have ventured to use. . He unequivocally pronounces the 
quantum of knowledge required by the University of her students, “ a 
contemptible minimum !” and confesses that two years and a half (he 
might have said three and a quarter) are employed by them “ ina 
way, of which the University exacts no account ;” adding, that this 
“ valuable period of time is squandered in idleness, or unprofitable” 
(he. might have added, and ruinously expensive) “ pursuits.” We 
Veatnre- upon this addition to the Doctor’s statement, because the 
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reader well knows, that where men are allowed to be idle—are congre- 
gated ina place remote from the wholesome influence of domestic habits 
and connexions—have money enough, and companions as plentiful as 
blackberries, they will be expensive and dissipated. We testify, 
moreover, that of the multitude, from mere vacancy and ennui,(a disor- 
der bred of much leisure and little occupation,) nine out of ten are 
expensive and dissipated. 

But the question touching responsibility is an important one to the 
community. Is Cambridge accountable to the public for the result of 
her operations? She certainly was planted at first, and has been all 
along watered by, charity. And who are the natural trustees and 
guardians of the charity? The community for whose benefit it was 
designed. Does she fulfil the conditions on which her college lands, 
her great tythes of extensive districts, and other sources of revenue 
were bestowed? Here we must distinguish between Cambridge as a 
seat of learning and science, and Cambridge as a place of education. 
In educating a few distinguished scholars and mathematicians she cer- 
tainly succeeds; but then the cream she keeps to herself, and gives us 
the refuse. The truth of thisis vouched by the Cambridge calendar,and 
the almanack. In the one you see, filling responsible situations in the 
University, some of the very best men of each successive year, and her 
fellowships supplied by the remainder. In the other you see, in the 
list of Members of Parliament and other publie bodies, many of the 
most notorious of the idlers, the ignoramuses and the reprobates of 
the University; while the long remainder of this class are spread over 
the country in the capacity of private tutors in families, ushers in 
schools, and ministers in the churches, to which responsible offices the 
degree of BA. earned as we have seen, has been the chief recom- 
mendation. Since the University then received these young men, for 
the professed purpose of teaching them something or other ; and since 
she returned them with the stamp of her approbation, back again upon 
the community, ill-educated and untaught, can she be held to have 
acquitted herself of her duty to the latter ? 

But then we are told that “ the majority always find themselves un- 
equal to strive, with any probability of success, for honorary distine- 
tions.” The community did not send them to you for “ honorary dis- 
tinctions.” The community wishes to have well-informed men in par- 
liament, in the magistracy, in the posts of government, in the ministry, 
in their schools, and to you she looks for a supply. If your most im- 
portant duty be to educate men for the state and the public, a duty, 
which, whether you discharge it or not, you certainly monopolize; and if 
it be true, as you say, and as we verily believe, that the majority (the 
persons in question, who are destined to serve the public in the ahove 
capacities) are dispirited, and discountenaneed, because they cannot 
compete with the select few whom you are educating for yourself, 
and are, therefore, tempted to abandon study entirely, because they 
have no encouragement—no inducement from you to do the little they can, 
why, in the name of the community, of common sense, and common ho- 
nesty, do you still persist in endeavouring to unite two duties, which, 
on your own showing, are incompatible? To reconcile themis your own 
affair; but if you cannot, why not throw your triposes, your Browne's 
medals, Smith’s prizes, and a’ the lave of your academical gew-gaws 
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into the Cam at Barnwell, where it is deepest, rather than suffer 
them to be the means of obstructing the education of that immense 
majority of your students, who are destined for the service of the com- 
munity # Or, if you choose not to do this, and will not apply yourself 
strenuously and heartily to educate the majority, cease to claim those 
distinctions and exclusive privileges which compel men to resort to 
you. Be honest, and confess your inability to discharge the duty 
which the community looks for at your hands. Your solid rewards 
and ancient renown will still support the character you have fairly 
earned for scientific and classical merit. The élite of Eton, Charter- 
house, Harrow, West-———— no—not Westminster, (those scholars we 
know are not to your taste, nor you to theirs,) will still repair to you, 
and deserve your honours, no longer elbowed by the crowd, whom you 
know not how to dispose of, or how to find employment. On the other 
hand, of the Many, the wealthier portion, transplanted to some seat of 
education, which affords no room for laying to their souls the flattering 
unction of being above the necessity of striving for pecuniary rewards, 
which clothes them not in purple and gold, like king Solomon in the 
puppet-show, nor countenances their idle and dissipated habits, might 
possibly be made to acquire some of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion; whilst the rest, removed from the depressing influence of your high- 
climbing wranglers, and medallists, and not being under the necessity 
of either remaining idle, or seeing themselves outstripped in the com- 
petition, and the distance regularly measured, and so made known 
to the universe, might perchance find themselves good for something, 
and be led to cultivate the humble powers which nature had given them, 
to the best advantage. We suppose, in this latter case, no fantastic 
Alma Mater, like yourself, or any other silly old woman, taking more 
delight in hanging the medal round the neck of one, than in bestowing 
a competent education upon many, but a plain, sensible, reflecting, 
homely, active housewife, that loves to see all her family alike well- 
clad, and well conditioned. 

Perhaps, you will say, I do my best for those who are willing to 
study. Cana preceptress ofyouth engage for no more? Know we not 
that,as men go, but few comparatively are willing, yet that many may 
be made? You say, my tutors are “ sedulous in the execution of 
their duties ;” that “ they evince a zeal and solicitude for the advance- 
ment of the pupil’s progress.” A solicitude forhow many? How many 
used Professor Monk to carry along with him through the second and 
third term’s subjects? But grant they doevince a fiery zeal for the ad- 
vancement of every one under them, and not merely for a few ; what 
does this fact but show, in a yet more convincing manner, that there is 
a radical defect in the system, by which their zeal and assiduity are 
rendered of non-effect to the majority---we insist upon this---of non- 
effect to the majority---the majority? Even in the language of your 
own advocate, who, perhaps, of all your lecturers applied himself with 
most activity and good-will to the work of tuition, we recognize the im- 
medicabile cancer,of which you have been long lingering. “ It is prin- 
cipally to the studious part of his pupils (that is, the “ aspirants” to 
fellowships, &e.) that the duty of a tutor requires him to adapt his 
lectures.” How accurately this passage describes your tutorial sys- 
tem, will be seen, when we come, as we propose, to dissect one of your 
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colleges; by which process alone we can hope to discover,the seat of 
the inveterate malady that preys upon your vitals. 

Alma, you are well known to be a great, courtier—you best know 
the reason why. You are also a great aristocrat—you have your rea- 
son for that also, no doubt. But being, as you are, a great loyalist 
and a great aristocrat, how is it that you operate with least suceess 
on the high born and the wealthy—the destined ornaments of the Court 
and the House? This question we throw out to give you an intimation 
of the course of our subsequent inquiry into the working of your sys- 
tem—an indulgence you never show to those whom you. examine. 
But we are not disposed to flatter your idle taste for royalty and no- 
bility—we “contradict the bans.’ You are, or ought to be, the 
servant of the commonwealth. Yet your criminal indulgence of the 
noble and wealthy, in their systematic neglect of every study that can 
improve their intellects, and fit them for the public stations which 
they hold to be their birthright, entails the most irreparable injury 
upon us, the people, over whom they claim, and successfully claim, 
awful rule and authority. If then, they will persist in legislating for 
our nearest and dearest interests, although we thank them, and would 
rather decline the favour, have we not reason to be angry with you, who 
are in an especial manner, their preceptress, if you do not see to their 
education in those branches of knowledge which are likely to assist 
them most effectually in the discharge of their legislative duties? 
Now, whether you take this pains or not, let the annals of parlia- 
meut bear witness. If the country gentlemen (of whom you educate 
a large portion, Alma!) discover the fruits of your care—be liberal, 
enlightened, well-informed, and the promoters of every measure bene- 
ficial to the people, you stand acquitted of the imputation ander which 
you lie. The late debates on currency, Alma, will go hard against 
you—proof presumptive that you have been idly toying with Triposes 
and Trimeters, when you should have been fostering Mr. Pryme, and 
promoting his honourable and salutary views. 

When, Alma, in your hot-bed of honours you have raised a 
Blomfield, a Monk, a Kaye, you straightway heap blessings on your 
own head, cackle loud in self-applauses, and believe that “ you are 
the admiration of the country and of Europe,” (at your years, Alma, 
you should not be so vain of your beauty,) and that your system is 
most “complete and generous.” Certainly, it is beautiful to see a. 
person like Dr. Kaye emerging, it may be, from obscurity, or rising, 
like Dr. Blomfield, from the middle class, first to your honours, ana 
then to those of the state, by force of talent combined with industry 
and with unimpeached consistency of principles. But to use a homely 
proverb from one of your own lecture rooms, re pog Avoyvooy ;—would 
the people have been less happy, even though the Prometheus Vinctas, 
or the Alcestis had never been expurgated; or, even though the 
VV.DD. themselves had never attained unto the mitre and the apron! 
You mistake the matter quite if you think in the affirmative. 
They ‘were useful in your sphere; but have we not already, suffered 
rather than benefitted by the intolerance of one of these, your, chosen. 
sons, who was judged capable of mending the state because he, bad 
already'amended the Agamemnon. You said yourself, Alma,, he had, 
made but cobbled work of the latter—sure we are it is better work. : 
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than he now makes—and, after all, grant him great as he certainly is 
good, will Agamemnon recompense us for Sir John Shelly, or Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge? That last is a heavy item of the charge 
against you, or your sister, Alma. We mention not these names 
from any love of personality, but because we would, by citing some 
of the finest and coarsest specimens of your workmanship, show 
how little is the good you do us by your exertious, compared with the 
misery you work us by your neglect. 

But observe Dr. Monk once more: “'The majority” (our Many) “ al- 
ways find themselves unequal to strive, with any probability of success, 
for honorary distinctions.” Now,we do solemnly affirm, in behalf of this 
ill-treated body of men, that the University does not herself look upon 
them as persons at all inferior in intellect to the majority even of the 
honours. On the contrary, no small proportion of the latter are 
notoriously among the dullest students of the University ; men with 
slow intellects, strong bodies, and great patience, who are looking out 
for some of the “solid gains” in the market, and endeavouring to 
cram, that is, amass a quantity ef knowledge sufficient to entitle them 
to expect Fellowships, or, at least, recommendations to those posts 
and places, for which men of an University education are indispensably 
required. “When a young man chooses to follow the seductions of 
pleasure, or of indolence, rather than the exhortations of his instruc- 
tor, what can mere lectures efiect?’ Poor, feeble, delicate Alma, 
thy hale and rude offspring make a mock of thee, and are beyond thy 
control! “They who urge that we ought to look to the instruction of 
the tufors, as the means of supplying every deficiency of our public 
system, really expect those gentlemen to accomplish émpossibilities.” 
Well, then, either your system, “complete and generous as it is,” (we 
really feel grateful to the Quarterly Reviewer, for the commendable 
and good phrases he puts into our mouth,) is either rotten beyond 
redemption, or your tutors are, in spite of our better faith, culpably 
negligent, or to educatea young English aristocrat is an IMPOSSI- 
BILITY. But are we to sit down with the confession that our English 
youth, (and our best born too,) are peculiarly, and above all others, 
perverse, untractable, mulish, and deficient in intellect? Yet if they 
be, as we hope and believe, xo¢t worse in those points than the youth of 
other countries, either the system is lamentably defective, or the 
teachers are culpably negligent. Look at Scotland. What say the 
Edinburgh Reviewers ? They are honest meu—however mistaken they 
may be in politics and guantity—and may be believed on their word. 
Now, they aver, that of the great multitude of dingy Athenians who, fill 
the lecture rooms of their clumsy Parthenon,scarcely ji//y go away with- 
out a competent share of philosophical erudition. And it is a lamentable 
confession to have to make, that the Scotch are, generally speaking, 
a much better educated race than we of the South, though, in regard 
to civilization, we be older than Sawney by some centuries. If, then, 
we are to believe the Edinburgh Reviewers, as to a fact, of which they 
may have positive knowledge, and which, therefore, to assert without 
foundation were to be guilty of an untruth, to what conclusion must 
we come, When we reflect. upon that which we Anow to bea troth, 
Viz.,'that of the great multitude of well-apparelled and clean-faced 
Beeotians, who “ resort” to Cambridge, not above fifty leave it with 
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a competent portion of philosophical, or any other description of 
knowledge ? 

Let the sages who are now legislating for the London University, 
look to this fact. Let them beware how they ambitiously grasp at 
splendid endowments,—how they trifle with medals, triposes, and gra- 
duated honours—above all, how they found rich professorships and 
fellowships ; making the lecturer independent and irresponsible ; and 
the pupil to covet lucre instead of the solid gain of intellectual ac- 
quisitions. They have been denied a charter by Government. The 
sisters twain of Oxford and Cambridge, have disowned relationship, 
and by their organ, the Quarterly, prohibited, on pain of their high 
displeasure, the University of London from presuming to confer de- 
grees in Arts, and so forth. Dear Alma, yet unborn, mind not their 
rebuffs, their sneers, and their aristocratical contempt. Covet not 
their distinctions. See what they have doné with their crown-ap- 
pointed masters, their salaried tutors, their rich professors, their vinose 
and indolent fellows, their pomps and vanities of gowns, and lace, 
and frippery, their BA.s, and MA.s, and DD.s, and LL.Ds. As 
thou wouldest be a blessing to the great metropolis, where thy sta- 
tion is to be, and through her to the whole mass of the English peo- 
ple, eschew all idle forms, all ambitious pretensions to exclusive pri- 
i and all vain-glorious pageantry and high-sounding titles. 

Education was never yet found wrapped up in embroidery or branded 
with titles. Thou mayest thus be assured, that those who shall resort 
to thee, come in the sincere wish of profiting by thy instructions, and not 
merely to acquire a name, by which to impose upon the community ; o 
a passport of admission to some lucrative stipends, profitable posts, 
or highly exalted, and no less lucrative, benches. In one word, as thou 
wouldest avoid the contagion of ignorance and indolence, never forget 
the Quarterly Reviewer's injunction, to “ disclaim all ideas of com- 
parison with the English Universities.” He bids thee, at thy peril, 
not to censure their proceedings, and we bid thee not to imitate them. 
Do so, and ’twill be well with thee, when the owls hoot in the cloisters 
of Trinity and St. John’s. The aristocracy will then have some chance 
of arriving at the enviable distinction of being the only ill-informed 
and ill-educated portion of the community. 

Enough for the pregent—but “ play out the play,” notwithstanding. 
We “have much more to say in behalf of that same Falstaff.” And 
it shall be said. We will not digest our spleen, and burst for the 
sake of one, who was but a step-mother to us. W. 








THE OPERA, 


We are very much disposed to discontinue our notices of the Opera 
under existing circumstances, for we are weary of finding fault regu- 
larly every month during the season, and the conductors of the King’s 
Theatre seem resolved to give us nothing else todo. The repetition 
of unmixed censure is indeed not only exceedingly tiresome to the 
reader and the writer, but also in this case perfectly hopeless, as oli can 
lead to no amendment ; the concern in its present basis. baing 
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cureless, and we do not see any earthly reason why we should go on 
month after month grinding over the same complaint, of obstinate 
mismanagement and unvaried dullness. All persons of taste take an 
interest in the Opera, and it is therefore right that we should let our 
subscribers know what is going on there; this we will do whenever 
any change, either for the better or for the worse, occurs: the latter 
we regard as impossible, and the former as highly improbable, under 
the present administration of operatic affairs. 

Velluti is, as our readers know, the manager this season, and he 
seems resolved that we shall never forget that he is the manager, for 
he has obviously determined to show his management by giving us 
nothing but himself. Operas of no merit are now in rehearsal, solely 
because Signor Velluti can fill the principal part in them. This 
plan of operations will not sueceed. Toujours perdrix is prover- 
bially a bad thing; but the Signor is not perdrix. To many, we 
may say most ears, his singing is decidedly disagreeable, and to very, 
very few is it really gratifying. Novelty, and the brutal attack of 
The Times together, made Velluti the fashion, and as the novelty 
wears off—and of atruth he is taking the right method of wearing it 
off—and as he ceases to need protection, the fashion will go out like 
all other fashions arising from sueh circumstances, and not bottomed 
in taste. We may be permitted to remark that we were among the 
first champions of Velluti when he was made the object of a cruel 
attack, and though we could not admire his peculiar style of voice, we 
chose rather to suspend our judgment than to utter an opinion which 
might in any degree prejudice a stranger placed under the trying cir- 
cumstances of this individual, on his appearance on the boards of the 
King’s Theatre. We were told that as we became familiar with his 
peculiar style, we should acquire a relish for it, and we were willing 
to believe it; we have had opportunities enough since of trying the 
experiment; we have heard Velluti and nothing but Velluti for 
months past, and we like him less than we ever did, and should be 
well satisfied never to hear him again. His voice is like a sharp, 
harsh, and ill-governed instrument, which alarms the ears with a 
constant expectation of its cracking. It is as painful to our sense of 
hearing to listen to Velluti’s singing, as it is to our sense of sight to 
see a man standing insecurely on a dizzy height; and our experience 
encourages the uneasy apprehension we describe, for the Signor fre- 
quently loses the command of his voice, and bitterly does it then grate 
on our musical nerves, like the scraping of a slate pencil, or the chro- 
matic performance of a grinder on the edge of a saw. Months ago 
we would not have made these remarks, because we distrusted our 
first impressions, and waited for the discovery of the promised redeem- 
ing excellence. Now, after a sufficient trial, we should say what we 
have said of this performer with much reluctance, were it not for the 
surfeit which he has given,is giving, and will continue to give us, of 
himself. We have had, have,and are going to have, Velluti, and 
Velluti only. How, it may be said, can he help this?) Who is there 
in the —— to occupy the place of the first attraction but the 
manager of it?  Andit is indeed true, that since Velluti has been 
ascendant at the Opera, all other attractions have been banished, and 
as he has culminated, the Star of Venus has declined. It is at least 
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curious, that Ronzi de Begnis never sung after Velluti made his 
appearance, and this lovely woman, accomplished actress, and de- 
lightful singer, who had so long been the grace and ornament of our 
stage, disappeared from it the first season of the Signor’s manage- 
ment. How does he fill the vacancy? what ladies are engaged? 4 
brace of effete old women, whose voices do not gain even by comparison 
with the manager’s. As for Bonini, it is half piteous, half ludicrous 
to see (we don’t mention hearing) her sing. ‘The severe struggle with 
which she draws a thin and wiry note ab imo pectore, and the awkward 
pain with which she delivers herself of it, can only be likened to one 
operation in nature. She obviously labours under a vocal constipation. 
The pencil of Cruickshank can alone do justice to the distress of the 
poor Signora in the popular duet in the finale of the Crociato. We 
cannot describe the effect of Velluti, with his tall figure bending over 
the little old lady, and holding her up by the hand as if to lift her over 
the gamut, as a careful father lifts little miss over the gutter; then, 
when the time comes for the high note, the manager seems to coax, 
wheedle, and encourage her for a violent squeeze; the hand is 
carried up by jerks to its highest possible elevation, and the voice 
appears, by some curious attraction, to follow it, and at the critical 
moment no one but the artist we have named, can do justice to the 
awkward anxiety of the struggling Prima Donna’s countenance, It 
is not right, just,or proper, to make a joke of these things, but really . 
when we see what we have seen on these boards, seeing what we see, 
we lose our temper, and become positively as ill-natured as such perfeet 
beings as public writers can be. Cornega, of whom we spoke favourably 
in our last article, (having seen her then only once,) has disappointed 
our expectation, and will falsify our prophecy. Her style is what we 
then described it as being, good: she has evidently been trained in a 
good school, but there is an imperfection about her voice; it. is 
suppressed, smothered, in some way, perhaps by time, for time has 
had a great deal to do with Velluti’s ladies; he chooses them as he 
would wine. Caradori has been re-engaged. It is the fashion with 
the newspaper people to be in raptures about her, which is particularly 
silly and ill-judged. She is really a very tasteful and sweet singer, 
possessed of a countenance which, without having a single pretty 
feature in it, has yet a delicately pretty expression; these, with an 
inexhaustible fund of good nature, are her charms. As an actress, 
she is insipid to the last degree; but for insipid we always 
interesting. Some swan of the daily press called her an interesting 
Cherubino. For the love of fun, conceive that precocious Pickle in 
Figaro, interesting. 

The Crociato has run through the last, as it ran through the pre- 
eceding month. The Donna del Lago was indeed performed, if 
we may believe the advertisement, one or two nights, but we have not 
been able to hear of any body who saw it, and can consequently form 
not the slightest idea how it was perpetrated. Suffice it te. say, that 
Caradori plays the part formerly filled by Ronzi de Begnis. The 
Opera is an extremely dull one, and it required all the charms of 
the de Begnis to give an interest to it, The music.of: the Creciate 
has risen in our estimation, as we have. become familiar: with it+-the 
supe test of merit, Fhe second: act is fullsof. beauties,»andthage Who 
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condemn such compositions as it boasts, on a single hearing, condemn 
rashly and unjustly. The chorus, Nel silenzio, fra lorror, would 
have been worthy of Mozart, and the quartet, O Nume clemente, is 
a delightful composition, and one of originality and consummate art. 
The finale to this scene is also strikingly bold and spirited: ‘The first 
act we do not so much admire: it is common-place, and there is ‘an 
insufferable trumpeting in it. ; 

We observe that the Tébaldo e Isolina of Morlachi is advertised 
for the last Saturday in the month. This Opera is brought out solely 
for Velluti. Its only recommendation is, that the manager can play 
the principal part in it. 

Two new divertisements, by M. D’Egville, have been produced since 
our last. The first 'was Ze Temple de la Concorde ; a dull thing, 
with the single exception of one very pretty dance, by Le Blond ‘and 
his wife, which dance, it should be remarked, is taken froni one of 
Anmer’s ballets of last year. The other divertisement is called’ Le 
Bal Champetre, and is such a divertisement, as we are sure has never 
before been seen on the boards of the King’s Theatre; or if it has had 
a parallel it must have been in the former reign of the ruling ballet- 
master. There are jigs, actually jigs and hornpipes in it, hornpi 
with kicking up behind! The curtain rises and discovers half a dosen 
servants in fine liveries, dusting the furniture, and the master of the 
entertainment superintending the operation, and putting his house in 
order for a féte. The company suddenly rushes in, and an Austrian 
hussar leads out a lady, and dances a hornpipe with her (he should 
have been an English tar, with a long pig-tail and large buckles in his 
shoes.) Then a Russian, (we discover the country by his fur,) leads 
out another lady, and dances, without exception, the most ridiculous 
dance that was ever beheld; it was so extravagantly absurd that the 
Gallery encored it. After two or three stamping steps on the heel, 
the Russian commences a rapid patting of his heart, to signify that he 
has received some damage in that quarter; in this action he ‘per- 
severes for some time till the lady makes a gesture indicative ‘of re- 
jection, whereat the Cavalier suddenly droops, ceases the dance, and 
drops his head on his hand, but delightfully keéps time with one of his 
legs, which he works away like a knife-grinder, until the lady relents, 
and comes and gives him a friendly poke under the short ribs, when he 
puts himself into motion again ; ne they embrace and dance away as 
if nothing had happened. This foolery proved highly gratifying either 
to the claqueurs or to the footmen in the gallery, for thé nauseous stuff’ 
was called for a second time by some half-dozen greasy atid tidisy ’ 
fellows, and their wish was graciously complied with, ‘Then came some’ 
jigging, and then some servants handed round sham ices: and’ cakes, 
and negus; and the friends of Mr. Ebers greatly conimended his libera- 
lity, and observed that‘ he did the thing very handsomely. ° Glad’ we'' 
were when the curtain fell, and there was an end ofall: this mummety'' 
and ungraceful foolery. ‘The whole spectacle was perfecthy-debusiny. ' 
Of course there is a large telebation for nonsense:in'a b atid 'pto- 
vided we have good swe éare not’by what’ means’ itis’'introy ’ 
duced, or by what: ‘stuff it'is accompanied: but imthis piece’ 
the dancing was ‘as badas the action was idioti¢:'"''-° WO ai ugdelt end 
While we are on the'subject of the ballet we shust notice with’ diss” 
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gust the style in which the he-dancers attempt to disguise their per- 
sons; we say attempt to disguise their persons, for they dress them- 
selves in close imitation of women, and do all they can to make 
themselves look like women. They now wear their silk or satin tunics 
cut low in the bosom, like a lady’s dress, and as their tunics resemble 
pretty exactly in length the short petticoats of the female dancers, they 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the other sex ; indeed, were the 
women to come in handing on M. Coulon or Theodore, we are per- 
suaded that half the spectators would never suspect that the things 
with naked bosoms were of the he gender. 

The Opera continues to be well filled, and ill attended. We would 
recommend the proprietor to be a little more nice in the distribution 
of his orders; for if he perseveres in the system of cramming the Pit 
with shop-boys, coxcombs will soon come toa resolution not to be seen 
there, and then all the world will think it vulgar to be found in the 
Pit; and as every lady cannot get into the Boxes, the consequence 
will be, that a large class will cease to visit the Theatre. The would- 
be fashionables will be altogether excluded from the house, and griev- 
ously will the treasury feel their absence. It is a point of the first im- 
portance to the proprietor of the Opera to uphold, by all means, the 
fashion of the Pit. 








BRAMBLETYE HOUSE.* 


Tue receipt for making a Mock-Waverley novel is nowso well under- 
stood, that having said that this is a concoction of that hackneyed 
kind, it is scarcely necessary to say any thing more about it. These 
performances are in all essential particulars pretty exactly similar. A 
mysterious old woman, who is to be here, there, and every where, 
omniscient as well as omnipresent, seems to be the staple of the class. 
These old women vary only in dress and degree, They are all copies 
of the outline of Meg, and differ only in texture and colours. Cooper, 
the American fabricator of Waverleys, in one of his extravagant tales, 
has a washerwoman, with a little black bonnet on her head, who does 
Merriles duty through the book—who is the machine, as pedants 
would call it, of the piece. She is the person who appears at every 
crisis of difficulty and danger, and directs the action of the story. 
With Homer such a personage would have been a goddess. Scott 
made her a gipsy in a red cloak, Cooper turned her into a washer- 
woman in a little black bonnet. In how many hundred other phases 
the same machine has appeared, it is now utterly impossible to say. 
It would fill half a number to run over half the names of them. Our 
affair is with the last production of the class, the “ Braiabletye House 
of Horace Smith, Esq. one of the Authors of the Rejected A dresses,” 
as the title-page and the advertisements have it. This is avowedly 
one of the Mock-Waverley family ; but, as in all the other works of 


* Brambletye House. By One of the Authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
London, Colburn, 1826. 
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the same stamp, the only likeness consists in the character, common 
to all, of anold woman, who, like many old women, knows every body’s 
business as well as, or better than the parties know it themselves ; »ad 
who, unlike any old woman, (as old women now are,) goes about work- 
ing wonders. Mr. Horace Smith’s old woman is not a gipsy, like the 
great original, Mistress Margaret Merriles, nor is she a washerwoman, 
like Cooper’s old woman, but she is an old woman in black—not a 
black bonnet, but a black gown; and she appears at all times and in 
all places where she is least expected or desired, crying out, “ Ana- 
thema! Maranatha!” to the unspeakable consternation of the hearers ; 
for (why we know not) these words are words of great force, and give 
a terrible and sublime character to the speaker, at least so the author 
obviously imagines. 

We shall not attempt to describe the plot of this novel, because 
nothing is more wearisome, both to the writer and the reader, than the 
description of the plot of a dull tale, which this is, if ever there was a 
dull tale in this world. Suffice it to say, that the scene of the story is 
laid in England, France, and the United Provinces ; the time, that of the 
Commonwealth and Charles Il.; the characters, of course, Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. The hero is the son of an old Cavalier, against 
whose house the old woman in black has conceived a mortal enmity, 
She haunts the old Cavalier, says “ Anathema! Maranatha!” to him, 
discovers his plots against the government of Cromwell, and denounces 
him. Until the end of the third volume, of course, we do not find out 
the cause of all this pother. When, however, we arrive at that part 
of the book where secrets can no longer be kept, the old woman 
becomes communicative, and explains her actions, her motives, and 
other important mysteries, to a stranger, in consideration of his per- 
forming a certain small service for her, which she could not perform for 
herself. And what was that service? That we must state; for 
uothing so absurd was ever before conceived, we think, in the brain of 
a Romancer. The old woman tells a certain youth, whom she meets 
with in her walks, that she has collected, with great pain and toil, an 
immense pile of faggots, for the express purpose of burning down the 
old Cavalier’s uninhabited house, merely for the fun, or the spite of 
the thing. Now, she says, if you will promise to set fire to the sticks, 
(a thing which she could not do, why, we don’t clearly see,) I will tel] 
you agreat seeret, in return for so important a service. ‘The youth, 
readily perceiving that the old woman, who had collected the faggots, 
had not the power of putting a lighted match among them, does as he 
is requested, and sets fire to the pile ; but there being some gunpowder 
in the vaults, when enjoying the blaze, they are both suddenly canted 
up into the air, and blown into a thousand pieces, so that the old 
woman was only just able, when she fell down again, to say how she 
came by her misfortune, and to tell the whole history over again, which 
she had told in vain to the young man that was blown to sticks, and 
then she died. 

We have read many cart-loads of novels in our time, but such stuff 
as this we never met with before. Indeed, it is dificult to conceive how 
any man of ordinary capacity could sit down and deliberately commit 
to paper and print the pitiable trash before us, It is searcely possible 
to open these volumes at random, without observing some example of 
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extraordinary nonsense, which is rendered the more offensive as it js 
put forth by the author with an air of infinite self-satisfaction, he 
thrusts a silly conceit on us as if he were presenting us with a gem of 
the finest water. We take the first sample of nonsense that occurs 


to us. 

‘‘ When the sounds of trumpets and kettle-drums gave notice that the procession 
was about to commence, every street, window, cornice, projection, and house-top, 
through which it was to pass, became thickly studded with heads, whose eager Eyes, 
GLITTERING IN THE swN, looked like the countless dew-drops that hang upon the 
forest leaves, as they sparkle in the first rays of morning.” —Vol. ii. p. 21. 

It isa pretty bold flight to march a procession through windows, 
cornices, projections, and house-tops, but that little blunder we must 
set down to the account of our author’s want of skill in grammar; 
the other stroke is, however, a studied conceit, and of matchless 
absurdity. What mortal but Mr. Horace Smith would’ ever have 
thought of describing the eyes in peoples’ heads as glittering in the sun! 
A child niust perceive that this is sheer crazy nonsense. And really 
the follies which this author commits to paper are of so very gross a 
kind, as to astonish those who are unfortunately too well prepared for 
the occurrence of foolishness in works of this order. In one place, he 
tells us that Cromwell practiced his troops in hardy exercises, by 
encouraging them to throw pillows or cushions, we forget which, at 
each other’s heads. This is naked nonsense. Sometimes he disguises 
it in an abundance of words. We will give an example of this kind. A 
young lady, not mad, is made to express herself thus, on the subject 
of reciprocal love :— | 

“ Reciprocal love must indeed sublimate the soul almost to an 
antepast of the celestial beatitudes, when the heart can find it sweet 
to make sacrifices and encounter perils for the object of its secret 
attachment, even where it feels the passion to be unrequited, nay, 
even where it knows the affections of that object to be devoted to 
another.” ‘The author goes on to say: “ Constantia had spoken with 
enthusiasm, for she had been giving utterance to her own deep feel- 
ings, she had pressed her hand upon her heart, ror she had been 
converting its pulsations into language.” 

As we have so generally condemned this book, we cannot pass over 
any approximation to amerit that may be discovered in it; and there- 
fore we must not omit to say, that there is one character in it, that of 
Beverning, a Dutch merchant, which is drawn with some degree of 
cleverness. But here we trace the besetting sin of the author, anti- 
thesis ; his whole art of writing consists in setting up one thing, and 
then counterbalancing it with another: all his periods are see-saws. 
Beverning, on this plan, is made a man of the most opposite qualities. 
He is somewhat like one of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Irish characters, 
which arecommonly thus see-sawed—* Liberal, but mean; cautious, 
yet rash; active, but indolent; fickle, yet constant; faithful, but 
false,” &e. 

Before we take leave of this book, we must entreat the author, in 
his future productions, not to make so unmerciful a use of the word 
egregious as he hasdone in these volumes. Egregious is incessantly 
occurring, and is almost always improperly applied. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this is intended for wit. We know that drolls endeavour to raise 
a laugh by the eternal repetition and abuse of some one word. 
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THE EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION OF COUNSELLOR O'D——, . 
THE SON OF AN IRISH PEASANT. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


— 


I was born about the year 1780, in the county of Leitrim. My 
father’s circumstances were very humble; he held six acres of very 
barren land, for which he paid a yearly rent of two guineas. He kept 
one cow, and cultivated so much of the land as supported the family. 
The cabin in which we resided was built of sods and thatched with 
heath and potatoe stalks. In the midst of it were placed three large 
stones, which served as a back to the fire, over which, in the roof, 
there was a hole for the smoke to pass; from the ceiling was suspended 
a hay rope, having a crook at the end to hang the pot on. The cow 
and the pig took up their abode at night at one end of the cabin, and 
we at the other. My father, mother, brother, sister, and myself, all 
slept in one bed, which was composed of rushes or straw. The pig 
used often to make one of the number, and on one occasion, being 
instigated more by hunger than by love, she took a mouthful out of 
my cheek without any ceremony, the efiects of which are visible to-day. 
Upon this a humorous friend of mine onee (rather paradoxically) 
remarked, that it subtracted from my jaw without diminishing it. Our 
food consisted almost entirely of potatoes and buttermilk: the latter 
being scarce in winter, we used salt asasubstitute. I do not remember 
having eaten flesh-meat ten times any one year in my father’s house ; 
even the luxury of butter or eggs we seldom experienced, for these 
formed the principal source for making the rent. Wretched as our 
condition may appear to have been, the number of those in the neigh- 
bourhood, who were inferior to us in their circumstances, was by far 
greater than of those who were more comfortable. 

When about six years old I was seat to school. The circumstances 
of the first day are fresh in my memory; it was in May, the schoo] 
was beside a diteh, there was not even a shed to protect us from the 
rain; in that state we continued till November, when the parents of 
the children assembled, and built a house of sods; each boy carried.a 
turf every morning under his arm for a fire. The master had n@ 
residence, but spent.a night alternately with his pupils: his charges 
were from sixpence to a shilling per quarter. At this school I learned 
the catechism in the Irish language, by repeating it after the master; 
and such is the effect of early impressions, that I recollect every word 
of it even yet, though in every other respect I have forgotten the 
language. At the age of nine I was removed to a superior school, 
where I continued for three years, at which time I had made a copsi- 
derable proficiency in arithmetic ; and my father resolved to send me 
to Dublin to seek my fortune, as I was deemed a smart lad. He 
accordingly decked me out in a jacket, made out.of an old freize coat of 
his own, and a pair of brogues (being the first Lever had, save.my 
national mS 2a we» of abenp ship procshes: but he. gave me.neithes 
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stockings, nor hat, nor shirt. Being thus equipped, he gave me two 
shillings, and told me that I would get lodgings gratis on the road, 
and that the money would support me in Dublin till I could procure a 
situation. 

It being deemed malominous, in setting out on a journey, to meet a 
woman first, in order to guard against such an event, my father 
proceeded a few minutes before me, with the intention, that in returning 
he might be the first to encounter me; but in this he was disappointed, 
for I had not gone far from the house when I unfortunately met a 
beggar woman, who happened to be passing at the time. This proved 
an insuperable objection to my progress. Three circumstances 
combined to render it superlatively malominous; first, she was a 
woman; secondly, she was red haired; and, thirdly, she was barefoot. 
T’o proceed on my journey after this would be acting in downright 
contempt to the manifest will of the Deity himself; 1 therefore was 
prevailed on by my fatuer to return home, sorrowful and dejected for 
the disappointment. 

Trivial as this occurrence may appear, it is, perhaps, to it I am 
indebted for not being a shoe-black, or in some other inferior employ- 
ment to-day, instead of being a barrister-at-law. My mother, who 
was ill at this time, died a few days after, which prevented me from 
resuming my journey. About two months after her death, a circum- 
stance occurred in the neighbourhood, which, as illustrative of the 
manners and superstition of the people, may not be deemed unworthy 
of insertion in this place. 

A servant-maid was haunted by the ghost of her mistress, who had 
died some time previously. By the persuasion of her friends, she 
resolved to question it as to its object in tormenting her, and accord- 
ingly went through the following form :— 

A little after sunset, accompanied with two or three friends, she 
took some holy water with her into a field, and when the ghost made its 
appearance, she marked out a circle with the water, and commanded 
the ghost, in the name of the Trinity, not to come within that circle, 
and to answer such questions as she should put to it. ‘The ghost then 
shrieked with joy, at the prospect of being relieved from its miseries 
by being questioned, (for it was not allowed to speak otherwise,) and 
replied to Biddy’s queries :—that it had served all its time in purgatory 
and was now ready to go to Heaven if three masses were said for it; 
but that till then the soul was obliged to lodge in a bush, that was at 
the foot of the garden, exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
Biddy then put some questions respecting some of her own friends 
who had died, to which the ghost answered, that some of them were in 
Heaven, others as yet in purgatory, and more waiting to have some 
masses said for them, or pilgrimages to Lough Dergh performed for 
them, before Peter would open the door. The ghost being obliged 
to disappear at twelve o’clock, Biddy commanded it to attend the night 
following. In the mean time, the ghost’s husband built a shed over 
the bush in the garden, to protect the soul from cold, and a report of 
the oecurrence being circulated throughout the neighbourhood, thou- 
sands flocked at the appointed time to the place, to make enquiries 
concerning their deceased friends. The ghost knew every thing about 
all Pluto’s subjects, and gave satisfactory information, through Biddy, 
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{who alone could see or hear it,) to all such as made enquiries. I 
being sent by my father to ask respecting my mother, having effected 
my way through the crowd, requested of Biddy to enquire about her. 
She asked me how long my mother had been dead, and I replied: “ If 
she had lived till next Monday, she would be dead nine weeks.” This 
answer excited considerable laughter, which nettled me not a little ; 
and Biddy having put the question to the ghost, returned as answer to 
me, that my motherwas to be two months more in purgatory, and that 
after that, nine masses should be said for her soul before she could 
get into Heaven. I burst out into tears, exclaiming that it was a d—d 
lie; for my mother had never done any evil act, for which she should 
be kept in purgatory so long; and returned home meditating vengeance 
against the ghost, for what I considered malicious information. 

I had often heard my father state, that a tester was the only 
effective bullet to shoot a ghost with, and having resolved, on this occa- 
sion, to make a trial of its magic powers, I borrowed a gun, loaded 
it with a tester, and proceeded the next night, in order to have a slap 
at the spirit. As I was about to ascend a ditch, which was on my 
way, the ghost appeared standing in a bush at the top of it, as if to 
intercept me; my senses were paralysed, my resolution forsook me, 
and I was about to kneel down to beg its pardon, when, by some acci- 
dent, the gun went off, and the ghost disappeared. The report 
attracted several persons to the place, who, on hearing the particulars, 
concluded that the ghost had been shot; and having made a search 
for the remains, they found, somewhere contiguous, a substance of the 
nature of jelly, very common in the fields in Treland,and vulgarly 
denominated a fallen star. They all agreed that this was the corpse 
of the ghost; they held it sacred, and deemed it worse than sacrilege 
to lay hands on it. Ireturned home smitten with remorse, and loaded 
with execrations, for my impious conduct. Inthe meantime, the news 
of the catastrophe reached the place of rendezvous, and all were agog 
to know if the ghost would appear. Biddy took her station at the 
appointed hour, but no ghost appeared ; this was a positive proof of 
its fate. The air rent with exclamations against me; had I been 
within reach they would have torn me asunder. The number present 
on this night, was estimated at twenty thousand. I was obliged to 
leave the neighbourhood, to avoid the resentment of the ghost’s friends, 
until they were appeased by the intervention of the priest; and I 
went afterwards by the name of Jackey theGhost-killer. There were 
about three thousand masses ordered on this occasion. Biddy is alive 
at this day, and is well known inthe neighbourhood by the name of 
Biddy the Ghost. 

My father having declined sending me to Dublin to seek my for- 
tune, was for some time debating with himself to what occupation he 
should direct my attention, and at length determined to make a priest 
of me. Among the poorer classes, it is an object of the highest ambi- 
tion to have a priest in the family: it isa feather in their cap, and 
exalts them in the consideration of their neighbours. Besides, as the 
Roman Catholic clergy (on account of their celibic life) can have no 
family of their own, they contribute to support their brothers and 
sisters; and when a poor manis struggling to make a priest of his son, 
he considers that he is providing for all bis family. i 
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With these views my father sent me, in my thirteenth year, to 
classical day-school that was in the neighbourhood ; though if all his 
property were sold, it would not fetch so much as would buy a suit of 
black for me; yet he resolved to make a beginning, and trust to Pro- 
vidence for the rest. ‘This school consisted of about fifty pupils, of 
various ages, from ten to thirty years, all intended for the church: 
there was nothing taught init but Latin; the terms were five shillings 
per quarter, which the master was willing to receive in money or labour, 
for he had afarm. I paid generally in the latter: my father and my- 
self used to work for him at the rate of sixpence per day. From this 
time my conduct was subject toa severe restraint ; I was not permitted 
to go toa fair or market, or any place of public resort, lest I should be 
tempted to make free with the girls, and thereby blast my prospects in 
life. Iwas obliged to assume a mortified look, and a sanctified appear- 
ance, in order to qualify myself for my future calling. I continued five 
years at this school, but stopt at home about four months every year, 
to work. During this period I had to struggle against many inconve- 
niencies ; and what I say of myself is applicable to all my schoolfellows. 
My father could not afford me books, nor even allow me time to read 
at home, after school-hours ; yet such was my thirst for learning, that, 
notwithstanding these discouraging privations, in my fifth year I could 
write and speak Latin more correctly than English. I had a critical 
knowledge of the grammar; Latin was the language of the school ; and 
we were all ambitious to excel in speaking it. But my knowledge of 
the English language was so imperfect, that [ could not eonvey my 
ideas in it, and whenever I met a difficult sentence, I construed it in 
lrish, this being the only language which I spoke at home. 

With those who are unacquainted with the real state of Ireland, it 
is much the fashion to accuse the priesthood of contributing to involve 
her in ignorance. How Ireland can be charged at all with ignorance 
{ know not; itis a relativeterm, and if the comparison be made with 
England, the accusation cannot be maintained ; I am well acquainted 
with the state of the lower classes in both countries, and it is my firm 
conviction, that (the Bible apart) the Irish are much better educated 
than the English, in proportion to their circumstances; one half of the 
population of Ireland are more destitute of the comforts of life, and 
suffer more privations, than that class of the English that depend on 
parish relief, yet not one in a hundred can be found in Ireland that 
cannot read and write. Will any man be bold enough to make the 
same assertion respecting a similar share of the English population ? 
As to the charge against the priesthood: there are about three 
hundred schools of the description I have last mentioned in Ireland ; the 
average number in each school is about thirty: of these, nine out of 
ten commence Latin, with a view of going into the church, but one half 
do not succeed in their object, yet nineteen out of twenty promote 
themselves in society ; of all my schoolfellows, only one has relapsed 
into his native state, yet very few were superior in their circumstances 
to myself. They here acquire a taste for the classics, which they sel- 
dom fail to cultivate, so as to prove a source of a different livelihood, 
when disappointed in their original object. The schools in England 
are ina great measure supplied with classical assistants from this 
fountain, as also the public press with reporters. How many barristers; 
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attornies, doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, men of literary eminence 
and of respectable stations in life, would be this day sunk in the nadir 
of obscurity, were it not for the system of priesthood! True it is, that 
the Catholic clergy are very ignorant when compared with the clergy 
of other religious persuasions, but the same disparity generally obtains 
in their means of education, and the distinction is equally as great in 
the conditions of the parents of these clergymen. I do not mean to 
assert that the system of educating the Catholic clergy is as liberal as 
it ought to be, nor that they promote the diffusion of knowledge so 
much as they might; but I maintain, that so far from contributing to 
keep Ireland in ignorance, if not a proximate, they are at least a remote, 
cause of extending the benefits of education; for if the priesthood be 
taken away, these schools (their nurseries) will be deserted. Thus, 
the ladder by which the peasant emerges from obscurity, and ascends 
to the level of a gentleman, will fall tothe ground—the grand source of 
refinement and civilization, which promotes, while it gratifies a thirst 
for education, will perish, and Ireland will degenerate into its former 
barbarity. 

Classical schools of the description which I have here alluded to, 
are much more ably conducted in the south than in any other part of 
freland; but schools of a higher class are better conducted in the 
north, or in the neighbourhood of Dublin. The reason is, the more 
opulent inhabitants of the south send their children to be educated 
in the latter place, in order to evade the Munster accent; whereas 
the hospitality of the Munster farmers, who entertain, gratuitously, 
such as are in quest of education, particularly if intended for the 
church, induees the poorer sort to flock thither from all parts of the 
kingdom; and as these pay for instruction, able masters are well 
encouraged here: hence it is customary, after boys have been well 
initiated in Latin at home, to spend two or three years in Munster, in 
order to finish their education. They are here subject to no other 
expences than the master’s charge, which varies from five shillings to 
a guinea per quarter; besides, they have more leisure for study than 
at home, where they would be obliged to work after school-hours. 
Thus, it is not uncommon to see fifty or sixty strangers at one school 
in the counties of Limerick and ‘Tipperary, all reading the higher 
classics. The farmers in these places take a pride in keeping a 
scholar, nay, some of them keep three or four. I have seen, myself, 
one hundred and forty, including natives and strangers, reading the 
classics at one school. 

After having spent five years learning Latin at home, I prepared 
to set out to Munster, along with six more of my schoolfellows. Having 
mustered up all the books we could borrow, and having procured a 
certificate of our eorrect conduct, from our parish priests, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey, each of us having a gold guinea stitehed up 
in the collar of his coat. Whenever we wanted refreshments or 
lodgings on the road, we went into the most respectable and con- 
venient houses, and on announcing that we were scholars going to 
Munster, we always experienced the best treatment they could afford. 
In my travels on this occasion I have more than once slept in the 
same bed with the husband and wife; nay, with two sisters who 
were marriageable; and I overheard their mother remark to one 
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of them, who seemed to demur, “ that there could be no harm in it, as 
I was the making of a priest ;” and, Heaven knows, she was right. 

On the third day of our journey, one of my companions suggested 
an ingenious device for making some money. In Ireland a custom 
of three or four pence is imposed on cattle intended for sale, on en- 
trance into a fair. It happened that we had to pass through a fair, 
and according to the suggested plan, two of us stopt on a road, about 
half a mile outside of the village, and exacted this custom for about 
twenty minutes, at which period we thought the first who had paid 
might have reached the real collectors. As our authority was not 
suspected, we were paid as a matter of course; and having received 
about twelve shillings, we decamped, and never heard any thing of it 
after. This money we divided amongst us; and having arrived in 
the county of Limerick on the fifth day, (without having spent a 
halfpenny,) we presented our certificates to a priest, who directed us 
what school to go to; and having agreed with the master for six 
shillings a quarter, and a glass of whiskey punch every mouth, we 
found no difficulty in procuring lodgings; but we were scarcely set- 
tled here a month, when we were called upon to go to confession; and 
having told the priest of the custom we had exacted, he required of 
us (to our great mortification) to give the money towards the repairs 
of the chapel, for the benefit of the souls of those from whom we had 
taken it. 

I was much more comfortable here than I had been at home; the 
treatment was much better than what my father could afford; and I 
had nothing to attend to but my studies. My host felt great anxiety 
for my progress. Before three months had elapsed, Captain Rock paid 
us a nightly visit; he called on my host, and said he heard that he 
had astranger in his employ ; my host replied that he had none but a 
scholar, upon which the captain returned him thanks for his benevo- 
lence, and said he should not trouble him again. The Rockites are 
partial to those that are charitably inclined; and many farmers en- 
tertain scholars merely for protection’s sake. The week following, 
the captain and his party paid us a second visit, and swore me 
in his secretary. After this I was frequently employed in writing 
threatening letters and notices for him, but I never assisted at their 
nightly outrages but one night, when I superintended the flogging of 
a dairyman for demanding a high price for his milk; the captain 
himself not being able te attend. After having spent nine months at 
this school, my guinea was exhausted, and having no other source than 
my own industry, { proceeded to another part of the county to work for 
hire, (being ashamed to work where I was known.) It being a busy 
season of the year, I received ten-pence a day, with board, &c. 

I had been about a month in this place when another branch of the 
Rockites paid me a visit, but in a more hostile garb than the former. 
I could no longer plead my scholarship; I was now a spalpeen ; (a term 
given to a Connaught labourer ;) my employer was taken out and flogged 
for having given me work. I was next taken out myself, but on making 
the party sign (with which, from my former connexion, I had been 
acquainted) I was hailed as a brother, and left unmolested. After 
this I went to a reputable school in the county of Tipperary, the terms 
of which were one half-guinea per quarter ; I got lodgings in the house 
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of a Protestant clergyman, whose son I instructed in the classics. I 
continued here for a year; the clergyman treated me very kindly, and 
paid the master for my instruction. Thus, after having spent two 
years in Munster, and having rendered myself familiar with Virgil, 
Horace, Juvenal, Cicero’s Orations and Offices, five Books of Livy, 
and the Annals of Tacitus, with Lucian’s Dialogues, and Homer, I 
returned home with the reputation of a finished scholar. 

The following is a copy of a letter which 1 received from my father 
when I was in Munster :— 

Me Wackdeelish,*—After all u are alive, God be thanked, we war shur u war ded, 
becayz u didnt rite; I nu u war crafty Jack, and that u wudnt dy so ezy; ur letter 
war with the postmister a hole week, and I didnt sleep a nhil,t becayz we war wetein 
for the churnen to pay the prise of it; it tuck five pounds of butter; Oh! the dont 
care how the rob we poor Romans, but I war as glad as mor than a firkin that it 
come; au Jacky I] never mak my on of u; u sed u war in gud helth, and u didnt se, 
God be thankt, and that you didnt no, but ud fall down sick the next minute, a fine 
makin of a preestu ar. Take my bidden and go offen to the preest, and se ur prairs 
goin to bed and risen, and keep from bad Kumpony. All the Kuntry come to reed ur 
letter, and war prain for ur gud luk ; unky Paddy sez, when u come hom, hel give u 
a long rige of cork reds¢ to sell to mak a preist of u, and Kitty Nully will spin the 
makins of a fin shurt for u; God noz evry body will give u somthin as the kan. 
Munster is the plase Jacky, try if ul get me plase for a cow and il go up; that thik 
milk that u sup with a fork is so gud as stirabout, why ul be so fat as a preest with it 
when ul come hom, Id lay a wager u wud not sup much of it with our pitchfork. 
Am afraid this letter will be lost on the way, may be the postmister wud open it and 
burn it, for hees a black orangman. Au whata five plase ur in, there is so many 
rich Romans. Rite again in one month, and direct it to Jemmy Smith, soger, tenth 
regiment, Ballynamore, and II get it for nothing ; for he told, but pay a penny. All 
the Kuntry send ther love to you ; no more at present from ur loving daddy Deelish. 

PS. Crishle ma Chree, rite in a month and tell me how u are. 


Though I had a sound and fundamental knowledge of the elassics, 
yet in all other respects I was as rude and as ignorant asa boor; I 
could not speak, write, pronounce, nor even spell the English language 
correctly; I knew nothing of history, nor geography, yet I was an 
arrant pedant and vain of my attainments. I assumed a selfish, over- 
bearing, monastic air, and apparently possessed every qualification 
necessary for a reverend father, except holy orders and a suit of black; 
but before I could succeed in procuring these, I had many difficulties 
to encounter, for I had no money, and consequently no influence with 
the Bishop; what debarred me from the one shut me out from the 
other; so that after coming home from Munster I found myself only 
half way on my journey to the priesthood. 

There are three colleges in Ireland for the education of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy—Maynooth, Kilkenny, and Carlow. The 
former being supported by government, is attended with no expence to 
the students, the number of which is limited; but the expences 
attending the two latter amount to about 40/. a-year to each student, 
for the period of four years ; yet by a preposterous exercise of episcopal 
discretion, those who are most affluent in their circumstances are in 
general sent to Maynooth, while the poorer classes are obliged to 
struggle through the other colleges, in accordance with the scriptures; 
“To him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not shall 
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be taken away, even that which he hath.” Merit is no more encouraged 
in the Catholic, than in the Protestant Church. Several of the better 
favoured are ordained previously to their going to Carlow or Kilkenny, 
whereby their means are augmented by celebrating masses for the dead, 
by collections made for them at chapels, and eleemosynary donations, 
&c.; but to me all these advantages were denied; yet, gloomy as my 
prospects may appear to have been, I felt no way discouraged, being 
never in a more prosperous condition, and never having reason to 
entertain better hopes. 

In this state of my affairs, when I might safely bid defiance to 
fortune, I set up a school. My fame being rather high, from having 
studied so long in Munster, pupils flocked to me from all sides, so that 
in the course of two years I realized thirty pounds. My father having 
sold his cow, gave me five pounds, with which I treated myself to a suit 
of black; being thus equipped, and having with much difficulty 
obtained the Bishop’s permission, I entered Carlow College, without 
any prospect of being supplied with more money, but trusting to 
Providence to carry me through. After having continued here for 
seven months in “ durance vile,” studying divinity, fasting, praying, 
and going through various forms of mortification, I returned home to 
my father’s in August to spend the vacation. On this occasion, having 
indulged rather freely in liquor, at a wedding, to which I had been 
invited, I took liberties unbecoming my station with some of the female 
sex ; this having reached the Bishop’s ear, through the kind offices of 
some good-natured friend, in a few days after I received a letter 
from his Lordship, stating, that my return to college would be 
dispensed with. The distress which this event produced in my family 
may be more easily conceived than described ; all my father’s fondest 
hopes—the prospect of attaining the height of his ambition, by having 
his son a priest, his cow, and my two years’ hard earning, fell a sacrifice 
to this innocent but indisereet act of mine. I felt more remorse for 
being the cause of so much affliction to my father than of having my 
own hopes blasted, for my prospect of succeeding in my object was 
never flattering. 

I was looked upon as an outcast from society, and obliged to shun 
my father’s presence. 

Being in a state of mental distraction incapable of aggravation, I 
gave my father the only guinea that I had left of my thirty pounds, 
and set out to seek my fortune, with a few shillings in my pocket. At 
this time I had strong hopes of being able to suceeed in procuring a 
private tuition, and having no person to refer to respecting my abilities 
and conduct, I forged a recommendation from two gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, whom I knew to be abroad then, and adopted the 
customary mode of seeking tuitions, that is, of calling at every 
respectable house where I could learn there were children, and enquiring 
if they wanted a tutor. After having travelled for three days unsuc- 
cessfully, as I was approaching Granard, in the county of Longford, 
I perceived a number of persons collected at a Catholic chapel: 
suspecting that a priest was there, I went up in order to seek his 
advice in my distressed state ; from my habit the. people mistook me~ 
for a priest, and saluted me as such in the plural number, as is the 
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custom, I felt flattered with the homage, and took no pains to unde- 
ceive them. As I was making enquiries respecting the priest, a 
messenger arrived to announce that Father Phil could not come that 
day. They all felt considerably disappointed at this message, as he had 
appointed that day on the previous Sunday to hear confessions. It was 
suggested to me to supply his absence; this I at first modestly 
declined, without declaring my incapacity; but being pressingly urged, 
and having learned that it was an indulgence, my distress having 
prevailed over my conscience, I felt disposed to yield to their wishes. 
There are two seasons of the year in which it is required of every 
person to confess, that is, at Christmas and Easter; and for the 
accommodation of his parishioners, the priest holds a station at these 
times in every town land ; as a compensation for which, he is entitled to 
a shilling from each house on Christmas day and Easter Sunday; but 
those who go to confession on occasions of indulgence, are in general 
obliged to pay sixpence or more each time. I, after having struggled 
for a short time with my conscience, took the chair at one end of the 
chapel (for there was no confession box) with a view of receiving the six- 
pences. Although the day was by no means warm, I was all over in a 
state of perspiration, palpitating with fear for the consequence ; how- 
ever, I continued to sit for about an hour and a half, during which 
time I gave absolution to sixteen, who were to receive the sacrament 
on the Sunday following. The penance which I enjoined was in 
general light, but in this I was not ruled by their guilt, for my mind 
was in such a state of agitation that I could not attend to their confes- 
sions, nor could I afterwards recollect a word of what I had been told. 
Of the sixteen whose confessions I had heard, twelve paid me sixpence 
a-piece, and four women breught me a hank of yarn each, which I 
declined accepting. There remained about ten unheard, but I had: not 
courage enough to sit longer. As I was going out of the chapel, I was 
asked to go to christen a child, but for this also I wanted brass. I 
then proceeded with all possible speed to Granard, trembling for the 
consequence of my presumption. I have never since heard any thing 
respecting the confession. 

In Granard I picked up an acquaintance of the most versatile 
genius I have ever met with; his name was Barny Reilly. He wasa 
good classical scholar, and was originally intended for the priesthood, 
but his propensity to liquor disqualified him, and his state was as 
forlorn as my own. Having lived five years by his wits, he was more 
conversant in the ways of the world, of a more insinuating address, 
and a more artful schemer than I was; he had no other principle than 
generosity, for he would perform the most degrading office for a glass 
of whiskey, or the price of it, and share it afterwards with a stranger. 
As a proof of his ingenuity, he, on one occasion, had served a process, 
which is of the natureof a summons, to appear at the Quarter Sessions, 
but no appearance having been made, he was called upen to prove the 
service, when he swore, that he had left a copy in the house, and that 
there were two in it at the time. Being asked of what age he supposed 
these were, he replied, that he could not say; but he knew that the 
youngest male had beard. This was deemed a good service; yet it 
subsequently appeared that this youngest male was—a buck goat, 
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and that Reilly had effected his entrance through the window, and hid 
the process, there being no person in the house at the time. A com- 
munity of circumstances allied him and me. I entered into a partner- 
ship in his schemes; his mind, fertile in expedients, never: failed in 
suggesting devices to supply our wants ; we imposed on the peasantry, 
and exacted money from them in various ways. At one time we took 
a tour through the country, and passed as tithe-proctors among the 
farmers, who bribed us with money, liquor, &c. to make a partial esti- 
mation of their crops. We frequently discovered illicit distillations, 
and imposing ourselves as excisemen, we were bribed for passing them 
over. On one of these occasions, Reilly, after having received a bribe 
of fourteen shillings, gave information to the real excise officer, for 
which he received ten shillings, whereby the owner was obliged to pay 
a second fee. This act I could never forgive him. In several instances 
we acted as tax collectors, and drivers for non-payment of rent ; in our 
mock capacity, we were as willing, and as sure, to receive a bribe for 
indulgence, as if our authority were real. Happening to be in a part 
of the country where the chincough was very prevalent, Reilly passed 
himself as the seventh son of a seventh son, and thereby sold two 
pounds worth of his old rusty black coat, at the rate of sixpence an 
inch; the burning of any part of his clothes, under the noses of the 
patients, being deemed a remedy for this disease. But the most inge- 
nious of all our schemes was the following :— 

After an absence of two months, we returned to Granard, where 
Reilly was well known. We hired a little cabin, for two shillings a 
week, unfurnished. We required no furniture but a pot, to boil what- 
ever we wanted, and straw to sleep on; these we easily procured, and 
in a few days after, we took out of the grave a beggar man, who had 
died in the town; we placed him in the straw, and covered him with an 
old rug. This being done, Reilly stole away out of town, and I cir- 
culated a report that he died, showing the old man as his corpse. 
'I'his was easily believed; for, although many came to the house, none 
was anxious to examine him; and accordingly a collection was insti- 
tuted to bury him; he was so well known, that every man contributed 
his mite. His bed was burned on the next hill, according to the 
custom; not the bed that the corpse lay upon, for as the soul often 
rests in it for some time after it departs from the body, a next door 
neighbour would not allow it to be burned, least the soul might be 
scorched, but he generously gave a bundle of straw as a substitute. 
About twenty women assembied and cried over the blaze. When 
night came on, the youngsters of the town came to his wake; they 
sung, smoaked, played tricks, performed mock marriages, and indulged 
in all the merriment and levity that characterize the Irish wakes. 
Several complained of a disagreeable smell, emanating from the 
corpse. I was glad of having this excuse to get rid of him quickly, 
for, hardened as I then was in the art of scheming, I felt myself by 
no means at ease on this occasion. Accordingly, I huddled him up 
next morning in a coffin, which cost me half-a-crown, and got him 
buried in the course of the day. The priest having blessed a plateful 
of clea at his own house, to be put into the grave, was not requested 
to attend. All this was done without exciting suspicion. I cleared 
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about four pounds by it. On the second night after, Reilly returned 
privately to me; and, on consideration, we thought it advisable to 
remove the corpse to its original grave. This we effected with the 
utmost secrecy ; and, next day, he made his appearance in public, to 
the great consternation of his Majesty’s subjects ; every person shunned 
him, and retired within doors to avoid him, imagining it to be his 
ghost. At length a young man summoned up courage enough to 
address him from a window, and asked him whether it was himself 
or his ghost. To this Reilly replied, according to the plan concerted 
between us after his return, that he had not died at all, as was 
imagined, but that being very drunk the night on which he was sup- 
posed to have departed, he was carried off by the good people, who 
had substituted a log of wood in his image; that he should have been 
kept by them for ever, were it not that he had two friends there who 
assisted in his escape. The more intelligent part of the people ridi- 
culed this tale ; they imagined that Reilly had been buried alive, that 
his grave had been subsequently opened, and that his explanation was 
a mere fabrication. The fact of his being buried so soon, favoured 
this construction. The grave was reopened, as we had anticipated ; 
nothing being found there corroborated their opinion. It is here that 
our plan was deficient, for, in removing the corpse, we ought to have 
left the coffin, with a piece of wood in it, to correspond with Reilly’s 
tale, instead of having buried the original and modern coffins in one 
grave; but, inthe confusion, this escaped us. A great number were 
satisfied with this interpretation of Reilly’s reappearance; but that 
he could have risen from the grave was still a mystery, which could 
not be cleared up, otherwise than by suspecting that I had been 
cognizant of his having been buried alive, and I had opened his grave 
at night. To do away with this impression, I went to chapel on the 
Sunday following, and took a solemn oath at the altar, on a bochill, 
that I had neither assisted in his resurrection, nor was I privy to it ; 
and that I firmly believed, from all the circumstances of the case, 
that Reilly did not die at all, and that it was not he that had been 
buried, &. The bochill is a piece of bent brass, about the size of a 
pistol; an oath on it is considered more sacred and binding than a 
book oath. It is believed that if a person should forswear on the 
bochill, his mouth would be twisted round to his ear, or that he would 
be afflicted with some visible punishment by the offended Deity. 1 
have seen several persons whose mouths were naturally inclined to one 
side. Iwas told, and I then believed, that it was the effect of per- 
jury, committed through the bochill, either by themselves or their 
parents. ‘This solemn declaration on my part, involved the affair in 
greater mystery; even the priests, who were content with the other 
interpretation, were now much staggered. But as Reilly’s statement 
was not incompatible with the ideas which the majority of the people 
entertain of the fairies, they now felt satisfied as to the truth of it. 
The peasantry imagine, that the generality of those who die suddenly, 
particularly such as are drowned, are carried off by the fairies, who, 
in some parts of Ireland, are called good people, through courtesy ; 
because, as these fairies are invisible beings, it is possible they may be 
listening when spoken of; and as they are invested with supernatural 
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power, the peasantry speak of them with respect to evade their 
displeasure. 

In the northern part of Ireland there are a great number of forts, 
which were erected by the Danes on settling there; these are supposed 
to be the residences of the good people. In my younger days, when- 
ever I had occasion to pass by any of them, I never ceased repeating 
to myself: “God bless the good people! God bless the good people !” 
&e., until [ conceived that I was out of hearing. Whenever any thing 
is mislaid in a cabin, such as a knife or a needle, it is thought to 
have been borrowed by the good people, who will return it when con- 
venient ; but if it be detained too long, the owner will tie a straw round 
the crook which is used for suspending the pot over the fire, in order 
to urge it to exercise the authority which it is supposed to have among 
the good people, in having the article restored ; nothing can have 
influence over it but a straw. If the article be not then immediately 
returned, the charge of having taken it is transferred from the good 
people to some other quarter. 

The banshee, whose cries are a harbinger of death in the family of 
the person who hears them, is a member of the good people, and is 
supposed to be some person of the family, who, having met witha 
sudden death, was carried off by the fairies, whereby she is invested 
with the supernatural power of foreseeing the afflictions of her friends, 
which she has sometimes tenderness enough to lament. When a 
child is a long time sickly, and is not thriving, it is in general con- 
sidered by its parents to be supposititious, that the real child had 
been taken away, and this substituted by the good people. There are 
several instances ef such children having been done away with pri- 
vately. One of a most glaring description and revolting to humanity, 
came within my own knowledge, about twelve years ago, in the county 
of Limerick and parish of Fledamore. A boy, seven years old, who 
was looked upon by his parents as supposititious, was placed naked 
between three large fires in a field, the parents and several of the 
neighbours assisting. ‘The mother addressed him to this effect: “ You 
are not my child; go off to the good people whence you came, and 
restore my real child to me, or you shall be burned to death.” The 
poor child being a cripple, and unable to move, cried out: Oh! mother, 
dear, fam your child! Oh! mother, dear, I am your loving child! Save 
me,save me!” ‘This affecting appeal in no way operated on these 
inhuman wretches, who looked on unmoved till dripping flowed from 
him. Perceiving that he would not run away as they expected, they 
at length removed him, but he died in a few hours after. I happened 
to be in the parish chapel the following Sunday, when the Rev. Mr. 
Ryan denounced them in severe terms from the altar, and ordered 
them to come bareheaded and barefoot, covered with white sheets, for 
three Sundays, to chapel, yet the civil authorities took no cognizance 
of it; there was not even a coroner’s inquest, although there were 
five magistrates within a mile of the place, and the fact was as no- 
torious in the neighbourhood as the noon-day. Let the reader draw 
a conclusion, for I have neither inclination nor abilities sufficient to 
undertake the defence of the Irish magistracy. As this occurrence 
may appear incredible, on account of its extravagance, to those who 
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are not well aequainted with Ireland, I have been particular in giving 
the time and place, in order to afford them an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the fact. , 

I have thus far digressed from my subject, presuming that this de- 
tail of fairyism will not not be unacceptable to the reader. ‘To re- 
sume :—Reilly’s story was believed in general, and several of the 
neighbours, whose friends had died suddenly, came to enquire of him 
if they were among the good people. His inventive genius was never 
at a loss for an appropriate answer. After having spent five months 
raising the wind in this manner, I, for the first time in my life, began 
to reflect, being hitherto guided solely by impulse. I felt compunction 
for the life I was leading, and saw that it was not the way to fortune 
or to fame; for though we had been successful in our schemes, “ what 
is ill got is in general ill gone.” We indulged freely in liquor, and 
lived as much above our finances as our credit enabled us. I there- 
fore dissolved partnership with Reilly, and put on a resolution to re- 
form. In consonance with this, I with much difficulty prevailed on 
myself to disburden my conscience of its accumulated guilt by going 
to confession. ‘The reader can imagine what a mass of dirty work I 
had to wade through, and with what reluctance I undertook this 
Augean task, having to account for all my thoughts, words, and deeds, 
since I had left college. Before I could get absolution I was obliged 
to confess once every week for a month, and ultimately to go to the 
Bishop, on account of the sacerdotal functions which I had assumed 
in hearing confessions in the chapel. 

Much as the system of auricular confession and absolution is cen- 
sured and ridiculed, I deem it, (if not abused,) the most salutary and 
national ingredient in the religion. I speak from conviction, when I 
say, that it operates as a restraint on evil doings. Many refrain 
from bad acts, to avoid the disagreeable necessity of confessing them. 
I do not imagine that any person is induced to commit a crime from 
a prospect of being absolved from its moral guilt, for absolution will 
not he given unless where sincere repentance and a firm resolution of 
amendment shall appear to the priest; and it seldom happens that a 
person does an evil act with an intention to repent for it. When the 
mind is burdened with guilt, it feels little remorse in adding to the 
weight, and is less scrupulous in the commission of crimes than if it 
were at ease: whereas, when it is exonerated from an oppressive 
charge, its aversion to those acts that induced its past sufferings is 
increased, while the delight it experiences renders it more tenacious 
of its purity. 

It was thus with me, when, having whitewashed my conscience, I 
steered my course towards Dublin, with a light heart and an empty 
pocket, in search of a tuition as before; and after having made 
several unsuccessful applications, I ultimately succeeded in engaging, 
for three months, on trial, with a magistrate in the county of Kildare, 
for two guineas, and board and lodgings, with a promise of an increase 
at the end of the quarter, should I give satisfaction. 

This was a change from one extreme to another—from unbounded 
liberty to absolute slavery: and if the patience with which I bore it 
was not a proof of my resolution to amend, it at least entitled me to 
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eredit for plianey of temper. ‘There were three pupils placed under 
my charge, the eldest was twelve, and the youngest eight years old. 
I was desired to call them Master Henry, Master John, and Master 
George. I was not to correct nor reprove them, nor make free with 
them: to do all the duties of a nursery-maid. Should I act con- 
trary to these orders they were desired to complain of me. I was 
obliged to take my meals at a side-table in the parlour, while my 
pupils took theirs with the family. This was a most grievous restraint 
on me, for I was so very awkward, that I did not know how to use a 
knife or fork, and was therefore a constant subject of ridicule to 
them all: my language was a piebald compound of English and Irish, 
and whenever I spoke I was laughed at. Iwas so shy that I would 
rather starve than ask for more than I was served with first. The 
magistrate, who was very stingy, knew this well, and took advantage 
of it. He was too polite to help me plentifully, or to press me; he 
often complimented me on the smallness of my appetite, and I en- 
deavoured to support the reputation at the expence of a lank belly. 
I was not even allowed the run of the kitchen, which was my proper 
element; nor to make free with the servants, though I was obliged to 
sleep in the same room with them. I verily believe that I should have 
starved were it not for the good-nature of a man servant who used to 
steal potatoes for me. The parents spoke of me in the presence of 
the children with contempt, and as one of the common people. Yet, 
after all this, it was expected that I should induce my pupils to attend 
to their business and behave with propriety, through sheer reverence 
for my power. To this treatment I submitted with perfect resig- 
nation, and gave such satisfaction that at the end of the quarter he 
made me his clerk, and allowed me the perquisites arising from 
writing summonses and informations, in addition to my former salary. 
This I turned to good advantage; for the presents I used to receive 
from litigants, for interposing on their behalf, were considerable; for 
the magistrate was partially inclined towards me. At this time of the 
tutorship and clerkship, I made about 20/. a year. After having 
continued in this situation for a year and a quarter, I entered Trinity 
College as sizar. 

The average number of sizarships in Trinity College is about ten 
every year, and the number of candidates from eighty to one hun- 
dred, of various ages, from sixteen to forty years; the majority of 
whom have long experience in teaching. School merit alone, as far as 
it can be distinguished,succeeds; but,ceteris paribus, the preference 
is givento youth. The advantages attending a sizarship, are, first, 
an exemption from the college and tutor’s fees, which amount to 
fourteen pounds a year; commons gratis for four years; besides some 
lucrative offices and chambers, which are conferred according to merit. 
Independent of these, a sizarship is a criterion of classical attain- 
ments; it is a strong recommendation to tuitions and situations in 
schools; so that, altogether, it is highly desirable. Though sizars 
are the lowest description of students in college, yet they are subject 
to nothing humiliating ; formerly they were obliged to wait on the 
fellows at dinner; but much to the credit of the Board, that has been 
latterly dispensed with, so that they are liable to no servile duties, 
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have a separate table to themselves. Some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Church, the Bar, and the Senate, have been of this class. 
As a proof of this, I need only mention a Curran, a Plunkett, a 
Magee, and a Yelverton. The encouragement and facilities for 
literary promotion held out by this university, polish and refine for 
sterling ornaments to the state and to society, several of those rich 
but rude minerals of the mind, with which Ireland abounds, and 
which otherwise would moulder away under the rust of ignorance and 
neglect. It admits as students, persons of all religious persuasions 
indisciminately: but with the exception of sizarships, the beneficial 
places are conferred on members of the Established Church alone, 
whereby a strong inducement to proselytism is held out to the poorer 
class, the majority of whom are Catholics. 

There were, in my time, in college, about twenty apostates who had 
been schoolfellows of mine, and who were originally intended for the 
priesthood. I think I may safely say, that one half of the scholarships 
(which average twelve every year) are conferred on converts from 
Catholicism. Among the facilities afforded by this university, it 
dispenses with attendance on lectures, and residence within the college, 
both of which are required at Oxford, and the former at Cambridge ; 
so that a student may pursue his studies where he pleases, being 
required only to attend the quarterly examinations, and is not neces- 
sarily subject to any other expences than, as fellow commoner, 26/. a 
year, and as pensioner, 147. After having gained a sizarship I became 
a convert to Protestantism, not from a conviction of the errors of Popery, 
but merely with a view of gaining a scholarship. I felt much com- 
punction at first, but it wore away by degrees, yet the principles of 
Catholicism were so deeply imprinted in my mind, that I was still 
partial to it. When I became a little more enlightened, I perceived 
that there were many silly ceremonies connected with it; but though I 
deemed it less rational, I did not consider it less genuine on that 
account. In a short time after I had entered into college, my tutor 
procured me a private tuition with a gentleman of respectability and 
fortune in the Queen’s County, who gave me a salary of fifty pounds a 
year, with board and lodgings. Rude and boorish as I was he admitted 
me to his own table, took great pains to refine my manners, and treated 
me with high respect. In my second year I succeeded in gaining a 
scholarship; whereupon my salary was raised to 60/. a year. 

After having held this tuition for three years, in which time I pre- 
pared two of my pupils for college, (having four in all,) I became a 
Member of the Honourable Society of the King’s Inns as a student, 
and took up my residence in college, where I enjoyed the benefits of 
my scholarship, which were chambers and commons gratis, with some 
other trivial perquisites; whereupon I got tuitions in Dublia, which 
brought me in about 120/. a year. I continued here for two years, at 
which period I had secured all my terms in the King’s Inns, and taken 
out a bachelor’s degree. 2 5 ; 

The forms necessary for the Irish Bar are to serve nine terms in the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, and eight in some of the Inns of Court in London. 
The latter requisite is rather an unnecessary hardship on the Irish 
students, sa doek not seem to be founded on reason, it only tends to 
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throw difficulties in the way: it is not attended with any beneficial 
effect, for the majority of the students reside no longer in London than 
while they are eating their dinners. 

In compliance with this unmeaning ceremony I came to London and 
entered Gray’s Inn, it being mostly frequented by Irish students on 
account of the facility of keeping terms. In a few months after I got 
a reportership, with a salary of 2/. 10s. a week on the Morning Herald. 
Having continued on this establishment for one year, I was engaged on 
the Morning Chronicle for 4/. a week; I held this situation for three 
years, at which period I had realized about three hundred pounds (for 
I lived economically.) I then returned to Ireland, and was called to 
the Bar. 

have heen often told that I deserved much eredit for having raised 
myself from the lowest state in seciety to so respectable a profession, 
without any assistance or patronage, but I could never see what claim 
I have to merit ; my abilities never exceeded mediocrity, and in all my 
struggles I never experienced more hardship or privation than I should 
if I had acquiesced in my original state, so that I owe all to ambition. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Noruine can be more uninteresting than the present state of thea- 
trical affairs. Covent-garden (whose head is in Chancery) struggles 
to keep on its legs, but bears itself most unseemly; whilst Drury-lane 
(whose head is also in a precarious predicament) fights feebly in its 
distress. New operas, and plays, and farces, are produced in clusters, 
and die as regularly as they are produced. John Brown, the work of 
a Brown, has had only a few nights’ immortality; and Mr. Charles 
Kemble has played Othello, and been well dressed on that oceasion. 
Mr. Braham has taken a bout with the John Bull for calling him a 
Jew. Anda piece called the French Libertine, originally translated, 
by way of exercise, out of the Spanish into the French, by Washington 
Irving, and rendered into English from Irving’s copy, has alarmed the 
moralities of the play-going British public for several nights. Nothing 
really sueceeds. The Olympic is going, going, going—-And poor 
little benefit-building Knight is gone !—Liston is occasionally poorly— 
Macready is out of town—Young has descended from Tragedy’s high 
trotting horse—Clown Sotheby’s sprained anele does not mend—and 
all is vexation and trouble of spirit! 

Mr. Matthews is preparing his new Entertainment, we hear—or rather, 
others are preparing it as usual for him. Mr. Yates will also produce 
a budget of songs and anecdotes at the Adelphi about the same time. 
This sort of cabriolet entertainment, all drawn by one horse, is getting 
common now. Covent-garden should start Reeve, and Drury-lane 
Harley, and then we should have a diversity. 
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SKETCH OF THE REMARKABLE PERSONS WHO HAVE DIED IN 


FRANCE DURING 1825. 
Paris, Jan. 10, 1896. 


My pear Frienp,—Before I introduce you into the literary bazaar, 
already well stocked with new or furbished articles of this year's ma- 
uufacture, T cannot refrain from throwing a parting glance over the 
past year, so rich in disappointments and absurdities of every kind, 
from the mining companies of England, to the three per cents of M. 
de Villele; from M. Sosthénes’ pious reforms in our opera, to the 
Jesuits’ abominable law against sacrilege. Let us begin by a brief 
review of the remarkable men who have been removed from the 
stage within the year 1825. As royalty is sure to attract attention 
enough, I shall pass over the King of Bavaria and the Emperor 
Alexander. 

The French peerage has lost nine of its members, of whom only 
three are likely to have any reputation in England. Among these is 
M. de Lacepéde, known from his continuation of Buffon. As a mem- 
ber of the imperial senate, he had always set speeches ready, in sup- 
port of the harshest measures. One of his harangues, which obtained 
some celebrity, is a defence of the rigours of the conscription and of the 
levy of the Ban and Arriére-ban in 1812. He asserted that military 
inanceuvres and excursions to the frontiers furnished agreeable recre- 
ation and salutary exercise for all classes and all ages. Napoleon 
said of him, “ I don’t know what that man does to himself; he is a 
head taller than I, and yet I am always obliged to stoop when 
[speak to him.” When he published his continuation of Buffon, 
an epigram appeared, in which his treatise on reptiles was thus eu- 
logized : 

Traité complet, s’il eut parlé de lui. 


He left many manuscript works behind him, written probably like his 
printed ones, in the style of a rietor—never in that of a thinker. One 
posthumous historical work is going to be published, in which he af- 
iects to prove, as a naturalist, that rivers and mountains are the real 
and inevitable boundaries of nations. He will, of course, demonstrate 
to your satisfaction, that Scotland and Ireland cannot belong to Eng- 
land; that Italy is separated into two countries by the Appenines ; 
that every island is, of right, an independent state; and that, not- 
withstanding roads, canals, and steam-boats, nations are divided by 
physical obstacles, and not by the difference of institutions, or even of 
languages. In proof of the latter position, he adduces the fact that, 
in Franee, German is spoken in Alsace; Basque in Bayonne and its 
ueighbourhood ; Provencal, or Languedocian, in the southern pro- 
Vinces; and Celtic in Brittany. I have said enough to give you an 
idea of this book, which will of course be praised to the skies by all 
our journals, which lavished their encomiums on the insipid work of 
Professor Villemain. : 

The second peer whom we have lost during the year is the Count 
Ferrand, author of a work of very small merit, entitled Heprit de 
(Histoire. Itwas much puffed in its day, because it had a monar- 
chical tendency, and appeared at the nioment when Napoleon was 
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endeavouring to re-establish monarchy and monarchical institutions. 
Count Ferrand was the man who suffered himself to be dislodged, like 
a blockhead, from his place of Directeur des Postes, and had the 
folly.to ask his successor, Lavalette, (whose romantic deliverance is 
so celebrated,) for passports and post-horses before Napoleon had even 
entered Paris. 

The third is M. de Boulogne, Bishop of Troye, who had acquired 
some degree of reputation for pulpit eloquence. 

The Chamber of Deputies has lost three of its members, among 
whom the most conspicuous, and the most lamented, is General Foy. 
His death has given occasion to a display of noble and generous feel- 
ings, which, for their disinterestedness and simplicity, are perfectly un- 
exampled in France. General Foy was indeed the perfect representa- 
tive of the French character, with all its brilliant excellencies and 
dazzling defects. 

Nor have literature and the arts sustained less heavy losses, 
Painting has been robbed of two of the men who had contributed the 
most to its advancement among us. Girodet, remarkable for the 
richness of his imagination, rather than for the sobriety of his compo- 
sition, has left several pictures, among which the most celebrated, 
the Deluge, will be the soonest forgotten. But his beautiful studies 
of heads; his Hippocrates refusing the gifts of the King of Persia ; 
his Attala; his magnificent designs from Virgil; his sweet composi- 
tions from Anacreon, will be constantly perpetuated by the engraver, 
as models of the most fertile invention and the most refined taste. 
David, the founder of the French school, did not long survive Girodet. 
At the age of seventy-eight his imagination retained all its freshness ; 
and his two last pictures, the dispute between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, and the parting of Eucharis and Telemachus, are full of indica- 
tions of vigour and warmth of conception. Belgium afforded him an 
asylum in his exile, and the artists of that country paid him all the 
honours they could have bestowed upon a citizen. 

Music has been deprived of Salieri, the learned composer of the 
Danaides ; and Geveaux, a composer of a very inferior class, but dis- 
tinguished for grace and lightness. Astronomy has lost Burckardt ; 
geography, Buache and Barbier du Bocage ; bibliography, the learned 
Barbier, author of the Dictionnaire des Anonymes et Pseudonymes, in 
which the new and amusing facts are, to say the least, as numerous as 
the blunders in the works of your Dibdin; sculpture, Du Paty, an 
excellent citizen, but a very moderate sculptor; and natural history, 
Le Vaillant. Among those who adorned the other branches of our 
literature, Denon, Desfontaines, (the comic writer,) Fabre D’Olivet, 
Henry de St. Simon, Antignac, Courier, Peltier, and La Saune, have 
been successively swept off. La Saune was a very elegant didactic 
poet, of Delille’s school. Antignac was one of the founders of the 
epicurean school of the Caveau moderne, so celebrated at the time at 
which Cambacérés and Grimod de la Regniére flourished. Peltier 
was better known in England than in France, from his French paper, 
the Ambigu, published in London, and from Sir James Mackintosh’s 
splendid defence of him. Denon was equally well known to fo- 
reigners and to his own countrymen, for the captivation of his address 
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and the exquisite tact of his conversation. It was he whom the Prin- 
cess de Talleyrand mistook for Robinson Crusoe, and interrogated 
with such diverting naiveté as to the fate of his man Friday. She had 
heard that M. Denon was a great traveller and had written an account 
of his travels; and as her bookseller happened to send her Robinson 
Crusoe, she took for granted that must be the book. M. Henri de St. 
Simon was the founder of the school of Industriels, under whose 
auspices the Producteur comes out. He was worthy, by his eccentri- 
cities, to be a native of your free and happy shores. Only at his 
death was it known that he was a Marquis, a grand-nephew of the 
Duke de St. Simon, and a grandee of Spain of the first class. Fabre 
d’Olivet was a man of great learning. He was the author of a very 
curious werk on the bookof Genesis, in which he asserts that this cu- 
rious piece of history has been hitherto misunderstood. He published 
the text in Hebrew, with a new translation, accompanied by a com- 
mentary whose claims to orthodoxy are not such as to make me ven- 
ture to discuss its merits in your extremely biblical country. 

Courier had, of late years, enjoyed a reputation popular beyond all 
example. Fifty thousand copies of his delightful anonymous pam- 
phlets were sold within the first month of their appearance ; at the 
expiration of that time it was impossible to procure one. If he had 
lived a few years longer, he would probably have produced something 
not less powerful and effective than the letters of your celebrated 
Junius. M.Courier’s style is, however, so distinguished by pleasantry,— 
it is so tinged by local sentiments and allusions, that its success in any 
other country must be extremely inferior to that which it enjoys in 
France. He was assassinated in Touraine, just as he was preparing 
2 work against the Jesuits. His murderer has not yet been discovered, 
and it requires no great skill in prophecy to predict that he never 
will. 

We have also lost several very distinguished women. At their head 
I must place the celebrated Madame Krudener. She was the author 
of several works, among which is one of the most delightful novels in 
the French language ;—Madame la Marechale de Coigny, a perfect 
model of conversational wit and talent ;—Madame du Fresnoy, author 
of several elegies, which breathe great tenderness of heart ;—and, 
lastly, the beautiful Paulina Bonaparte, Princess Borghese. It 
is needless to enlarge on the captivations of the lovely Princess 
Paulina. They must be well known to your countrymen, whom she 
invariably received with peculiar favour and distinction. As 
for Madame Krudener, the institution of the Holy Alliance, and 
the mysticism of the Emperor Alexander, are sufficiently striking 
proofs of her influence and ascendancy. 

I much fear that, with very few exceptions, the works published 
during the year 1825 will leave as slight an impression on the public 
mind as the death of Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albufera, or of any 
other person whose celebrity is puffed in a funeral oration, and for- 
gotten the nextday. The historical work of Thierry, on the conquest 
of England by the Normans, is perhaps the only one which will sur- 
vive: it possesses originality and learning. 

I made a calculation the other day of the number of volumes 
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published in Paris daily, and I discovered, to a perfect certainty, that 
they amount to from forty-five to forty-seven thousand. Nothing 
can be more easy of proof. The Journal de la Librairie appears 
twice a-week; each number contains near three hundred articles, 
that is to say, rather more than eighty per day. Of these articles, 
some are printed in editions of five hundred, others of from one to 
six thousand, copies. ‘Taking one thousand as the average, we shall 
have eighty thousand; but in this number will be included pamphlets, 
prospectuses, advocates’ bills, literary Journals, numbers of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and other voluminous writers, three of which go to make 
a volume. For these I make an ample deduction, by reducing the 
number nearly by one half. Well, of these forty-five thousand vo- 
lumes a-day, what will survive? If we judge by the past, we shall be 
alarmed—perhaps I ought to say consoled—at the immense number of 
works which the waters of oblivion will speedily and utterly overwhelm, 
leaving not even their titles. But what does it signify? they have 
amused a few of our idle hours; fresh authors will have their turn, 
and not a single really valuable or productive idea will perish. One 
poet dies, another succeeds him, and clothes in a new garb ideas 
which have been current for ages; while additions to the stock of 
real wisdom and intelligence are made by every succeeding genera- 
tion. 

Twenty new volumes are now lying on my table; let us open them 
at random, and see what we can find worthy to travel from one metro- 
polis to another, and to divert our attention from the rumours of con- 
spiracies at St. Petersburgh, and the triumphant and sanguinary ele- 
vation of the new czar. 

Almanach des Gourmands! What an alluring title! On opening 
it, I find it contains a very accurate gastronomic chart of France. It 
exhibits at one view the capons of Mans, the hams of Bayonne, the 
truffles of Perigueux, the mossy wine of Champagne, that, beloved of 
English lords, of Bourdeaux, the grapes of Fontainbleau, the pdatés of 
Strasbourg and of Limoges, the mutton of Pré-Salé, the oysters of 
Marennes. What riches! I beg to be excused from reading the kitchen 
style of the author, while I feast my eyes on the wonders displayed 
in his chart. I should be afraid of some disagreeable interruption to 
the course of my ideas. 

But a professor of the gastronomic science next summons me to 
attend to his instructions. His title is vast and sublime—Physiologie 
du Gout, ou Meditations de Gastronomie Transcendante ; ouvrage 
théorique, historique, etd Vordre du jour. Following the example 
of M. de Monteclos, that severe mathematician, who compiled a Die- 
tionnaire de Geographie Gourmande, the author of the Physiologie 
du Gout, who is said to be a venerable and excellent judge of the 
highest court of France,* has amused his leisure hours by teaching the 
gentlemen of the bar how judges eat their oysters. This work is 
written somewhat in the style of your celebrated Walton’s Angler; 
there is something of every thing; anecdotes, good, bad, and in- 





* M. Bryart de Savarin, Judge of the Court of Cassation—eighty years of age. 
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different ; bits of history, chemistry, physivlogy ; some serious, some 
jocose ; like one of those ambigus (cold suppers) which are given after 
a ball in the winter. 

The most odd and incongruous materials are huddled together in 
M. Bryart de Savarin’s two volumes. It might, however, be some- 
times wished that, like those who figure at the balls and ambigus just 
mentioned, he had taken a little more pains to conceal or to decorate 
certain defects, which he exhibits in all their nakedness. ‘The book 
is greatly inferior to Walton’s in every respect, but it is not tiresome. 

If you have the courage to attack a tiresome book, we must turn to 
a volume by the dull academician Quatremére de Quincy, entitled 
Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael. M. Quatremére, 
who has taken upon himself the character of perpetual dictator of the 
fine arts, would think his dignity compromised by attempting any thing 
so light as to amuse his readers. He is a worthy disciple of the Aus- 
trian school ; the firm advocate of repose,—or rather sleep,—in politics, 
in literature, and in civilization. Sleep he regards as the benefactor 
of the world; and he does his best to shed darkness over the land, and 
to extend the empire of his favourite divinity. 

M. Moreau de Jeunes is not as yet an academician in form, and 
has the only rank of correspondent ; notwithstanding which he assumes 
the privilege of being as soporific as a real academician, and to prove 
to the satisfaction of every body his right to be admitted to the sanc- 
tuary, he multiplies his publications, and exhibits himself in every 
direction and in every aspect. I must, however, make one exception 
in favour of a work he has just published Sur le Commerce du Dia- 
neuvidme Siecle. It is by no means remarkable for large or pro- 
found views, but it has the merit of containing a considerable number 
of interesting facts. Do not, however, trust to what the French 
papers say about it. All their encomiums are collusive, and those who 
frequent the pit of this great theatre find no difficulty in recognising 
the performers, in spite of their masks and disguises ; but foreigners 
may be imposed upon, and may believe all they read to be genuine and 
sincere. 

The approach of the opening of the Chambers now brings new 
actors on the stage. The hostile parties are measuring their weapons. 
The death of General Foy leaves a chasm in the left side which it is 
impossible to fill. The whole struggle this session will, therefore, lie 
between the opposing factions of the right side. Already has the head 
of the absolutists, M. de la Boudonnaye, asked an audience of the 
King, to lay before his Majesty the course which his party intends to 
pursue, in case M. de Villéle continues at the head of administration. 
He told him that the ultra party, discontented at being paid in three per 
cents for measures antecedently taken, had determined to refuse the 
minister their votes. “ Well,” said the King, “ you mean then to vote 
with the Jacobins.”—“ We shall do,” replied M. de la Boudonnaye, 
“as we did five years ago, when, by your Majesty’s desire, we 
joined the Jacobins, for the purpose of overthrowing the Duke de 
Richelieu’s administration.” ‘The King,who is not happy at replies, 
said nothing, and left M. de la Boudonnaye rather mortified at his re- 
ception. There is not a spring that the ultras have not set in motion 
to displace M. de Villéle; but the King, who believes that the French 
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Revolution would never have taken place had not Louis XVI., contrary 
to his advice, dismissed M. de Calonne, will not open the door to a fresh 
revolution by dismissing the man whom he calls his Calonne. Sos- 
thenés himself, Sosthenés, so celebrated for his reforms in the morals 
of the opera house, and for his exploits against the independence ef the 
publie press, lost all his Demosthenian eloquence on this occasion. 
The Abbé Latil, Archbishop of Rheims, intimated to him, that a cer- 
tain great personage desired the removal of M. de Villéle, and that he 
was selected to give the minister to understand that his resignation 
would be extremely well received. Thereupon, our delighted Sos- 
thenés, in the full belief that this great personage was the King, went 
to Villéle, and announced to him, that, in his tour through his pro- 
vinee, he had found him universally detested; that he had no sup- 
port to hope from any party; that the court hated him as heartily 
as the city, the clergy as heartily as the court, and lastly, that the 
King himself was desirous of his removal] from office. Villéle in- 
stantly went tothe King, and declared, that if such were his Majesty’s 
wishes, he would instantly resign his portfolio. The King could not 
conceive what he meant, and learned with astonishment that Sos- 
thenés had led him into this blunder. He immediately sent for him. 
Sosthenés confessed that the Archbishop of Rheims was the person 
who had intrusted him with this commission. “ For the future,” said 
the King, “ I beg you not to undertake such negociations. I don't 
understand the people of my household (as a citizen says to his foot- 
man) meddling in political matters.” Sosthénes retired, and the 
King said to M. de Villéle: “ What can be the matter with poor Sos- 
thenés ? he seems to me quite altered.”—* Indeed, sire,” answered 
Villéle, “ he is so altered, that I can hardly believe him to be the same 
man. He returned from his journey so strangely changed, that I 
really fear his brain is affected.” “ The devil!” said the King, 
“that may be dangerous.” “ He seems to me rather mad,” added 
M. de Villéle, “ from the language he held to me.” “If that be the 
case,” said the King, “ he must be kept a little at a distance. Besides, 
he is not a minister; let him keep to his own functions. I shall 
always like him, but he must not meddle in politics ; that would com- 
pletely craze him.” 

Here, my friend, you have a little sketch of a late conversation. 
You may depend on the fact. I have still a great many things to 
tell you; among others, the scandal caused by some of our great 
ladies, two of whom have been forbidden to appear at court ;—the 
appearance of Madame Fodor, whose failure was complete, and of 
Madame Pasta, whose success was most triumphant, successively, in 
the part of Semiramis;—the success, not dramatic but patriotic, 
of the tragedy of Leonidas, and other matters equally grave and im- 
portant; but this letter is already too long, and the patience of 
your readers is probably tired before my hand.—Yours, 
L’AnonyME LiTTERAIRE. 
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WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA.* 


Tue extracts from this work which appeared occasionally in the 
newspapers, conveyed to us a very erroncous idea of its character, and 
we took it up—we will not mince the matter—with the expectation of 
finding it somewhat in the Munchausen vein. There are certainly two 
or three surprising adventures in the book, and as they are recounted 
with a studied quaintness, in imitation of the style of the old travellers, 
they remind us very strongly of the various amusing little satires on 
invention which have been composed in the manner of those worthies. 
We were struck in these adventures by the free use of the first person, 
which is also so conspicuous in the histories of certain voyagers whom 
we do not care to name in the same page with Mr. Waterton; the first 
person is with them always first in every affair where danger is to be 
incurred, and honour and glory are to be acquired. So it is with Mr. 
Waterton in some two or three tustles with serpents, and therefore, 
with the rashness and infirmity of judgment by which London 
Magazine writers, as well as all the rest of mankind, are occasionally 
led astray, we ranked our author in our own minds with those 
historians who do not discriminate with sufficient nicety between their 
own faculties of memory and invention. It was a foolish and a wicked 
thing in us to come to this false conclusion on such insufficient evidence, 
but we repent it—and can we say more ? 

We had not read six pages of Mr. Waterton’s book indeed before 
we discovered our error, and found that we had fallen into excellent 
hands (we trust that his book will return the compliment, and say as 
much of us.) In recording his wanderings in South America he affects 
the quaint old style it is true, but with the style he has caught the spirit 
of some of our ancient and amiable egotists, and that spirit is a very de- 
lightful one, for it is a spirit of goodness which leads the writer to view 
every living thing, however mean its place in the scale of the creation, 
not only with a tolerant, but a kindly feeling, and to discover some claim 
on our sympathies in the most repulsive and despised creatures. Mr. 
Waterton is a naturalist, and a fine critic he is on nature’s works, for he 
finds beauties in all her productions, and not only finds them himself 
but makes us see and feel them too. He has also in perfeetion that 
attribute which should be inseperable from the critical capacity, the 
love of justice ; and this sentiment has prompted him to vindicate from 
aspersion the characters of some creatures which have laboured under 
the unmerited ill report of man. He has put the characters of the 
woodpecker, the goat-sucker, and the sloth right with the world; and 
he has even given a good word to the vulture: he has done more, but 
these we name because we shall show how he has laboured in the cause 
of these traduced creatures; and if the reader can smile at the earnest- 
ness of his zeal without respecting the benevolent feeling whence it 
springs, and admiring the skill of the advocacy, he is not worthy of 
the treat which we are going to set before him. For our parts we are 
free to confess that, in our judgment, if Mr. Waterton’s Wanderings in 
South America had produced nothing but his vindiction of the sloth, he 





* Wanderings in South America, the North-west of the United States, and the 
Antilles, &c. &c. By Charles Waterton, Esq. 4to. London, Mawman, 1826. 
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would on this score alone have deserved well of the universe, and merited 
a vote of thanks from nature for his labours in behalf of one of her 
belied creatures. Conceive, that for centuries man has been calum- 
niating the sloth, and that now for the first time we are taught our 
error, and learn that this bye-word for indolence is in fact a most 
active animal—that is, after a sort. The sloth, indeed, in some respects 
may be resembled to an Irish peasant, for he lives on the rudest and 
the scantiest nourishment, is never easy in a smooth path, and never 
busy but in a breeze. We make no apology for plunging in medias res, 
and coming at once to Mr. Waterton’s vindication of the’sloth, because 
the natural history of South America is the staple of our author's 
book, and we cannot give a better specimen than that which we now 
subjoin of the delightful manner in which he communicates to us the 
results of his enquiries in this interesting province of science. 


This is the native country of the sloth. His looks, his gestures, and his cries, all 
conspire to entreat you to take pity on him. ‘These are the only weapons of defence 
which nature hath given him. While other animals assemble in herds, or im pairs, 
range through these boundless wilds, the sloth is solitary, and almost stationary ; 
he cannot escape from you. It is said, his piteous moans make the tiger relent, and 
turn out of his way. Do not then Jevel your gun at him, or pierce him with a 
poisoned arrow ;—he has never huit one living creature. A few leaves, and those of 
the commonest and coarsest kind, are all he asks for his support. Ou comparing him 
with other animals, you would say that you could perceive deficiency, deformity, and 
superabundance im his composiuon. He has no cutting teeth, and though four 
stomachs, he still wants the long intestines of ruminating animals. He has only one 
inferior aperture, as in birds. He has no soles to his feet, nor has he the power of 
moving his toes separately. His hair is flat, and puts you in mind of grass withered 
by the wintry blast. His legs are too short; they appear deformed by the manner in 
which they are joined to the body, and when he is on the ground, they seem as if only 
calculated to be of use in climbing trees. He has forty-six ribs, while the elephant 
only has forty ; and his claws are disproportionably long. Were you to mark down 
upon a graduated scale, the different claims to superiority amongst the four footed 
animals, this poor, ill-formed creature’s claim would be the last upon the lowest 
degree.—(P. 8.) ** © © @ *# © & & 

Let us turn our attention to the sloth, whose native haunts have hitherto been so 
little known, and probably little looked into. Those who have written on this singular 
animal have remarked that he is in a perpetual state of pain, that he is proverbially 
slow in his movements, that he is a prisoner in space, and that as soon as he has 
consumed all the leaves of the tree upon which he had mounted, he rolls himself up 
in the form of a ball, and then falls to the ground. This is net the case. 

if the naturalists who have written the history of the sloth had gone into the wilds, 
in order to examine his haunts and economy, they would not have drawn the foregoing 
conclusions ; they would have learned, that though all other quadrupeds may be des- 
cribed while resting on the ground, the sloth is an exception to this rule, and that his 
history must be written while he is in the tree. 

This singular animal is destined by nature to be produced, to livevand fo die in the 
trees ; and to do justice to him, naturalists must examine him in this his upper element. 
He is a scarce and solitary animal, and being good food, he is never allowed to escape. 
lie inhabits remote and gloomy forests, where snakes take up their abode, and where 
cruelly stinging ants and scorpions, and swamps and innumerable thorny shrubs and 
bushes, obstruct the steps of civilized man. Were you to draw your own conclusions 
from the descriptions which have been given of the sloth, you would probably suspect 
that no naturalist had actually gone into the wilds with the fixed determination to find 
him out and examine his haunts, and see whether nature has committed any blunder 
in the formation of this extraordinary creature, which appears to us so forlorn and 
miserable, so ill put together, and so totally unfit to enjoy the blessings which have 
been so bountifully given to the rest of animated nature ; for, as it has formerly been 
remarked, he has no soles to his feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he tries to 
move on the ground, and it is then that he looks up in your face with a countenance 
that says, ‘‘ Have pity on me, for 1 am in pain and sorrow.” 
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It mostly happens that Indians and Negroes are the people who catch the sloth, and 
pring it to the white man: hence it may be conjectured that the erroneous accounts we 
have hitherto had of the sloth, have no: been penned down with the slightest intention 
to mislead the reader, or give him an exaggerated history, but that these errors have 
yaturally arisen by examining the sloth in those places where nature never intended 
that he should be exhibited. 

However, we are now in his own domain. Man but little frequents these thick and 
noble forests, which extends far and wide on every side of us. This, then, is the 
proper place to go in quest of the sloth. We will first take a near view of him. By 
obtaining a knowledge of his anatomy, we shall be enabled to account for his move- 
ments hereafter, when we see him in bis proper haunts. His fore legs, or, more correctly 
speaking, his arms, are apparently much too long, while his hind legs are very short, 
aud look as if they could be bent almost to the shape of a corkscrew. Both the fore and 
hind legs, by their form, and by the manner in which they are joined to the body, are 
quite incapacitated from acting in a perpendicular direction, or in supporting it on the 
earth, as the bodies of other quadrupeds are supported, by their legs. Hence, when 
you place him on the floor, his belly touches the ground. Now, granted, that he sup- 
ported himself on his legs like other animals, nevertheless he would be in pain, for he 
has no soles to his feet, and his claws are very sharp and long, and curved ; so that, 
were his body supported by his feet, it would be by their extremities, just as your 
body would be were you to throw yourself on all-fours, and try to support it on the 
ends of your toes and fingers—a trying position. Were the floor of glass, or of a 
polished surface, the sloth would actually be quite stationary ; but as the ground is 
generally rough, with little protuberances upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, 
Xc., this just suits the sloth, and he moves his fore legs in all directions in order to find 
something to lay hold of; and when he has succeeded, he pulls himself forward, and 
is thus enabled to travel onwards, but at the same time in so tardy and awkward a 
manner, as to acquire him the name of sloth. 

Indeed his looks and his gestures evidently betray his uncomfortable situation ; and 
as a sigh every now and then escapes him, we may be entitled to conclude that he is 
actually in pain. 

Some years ago I kept a sloth in my room for several months. I often took him out 
of the house, and placed him upon the ground, in order to have an opportunity of 
observing his motions. Ifthe ground were rough, he would pull himself forwards, by 
means of his fore legs, at a pretty good pace, and he invariably shaped his course 
towards the nearest tree. But if I put him upon a smooth and well-trodden part of the 
road, he appeared to be in trouble and distress: his favourite abode was the back of a 
chair; and after getting all his legs in a line upon the topmost part of it, he would 
hang there for hours together, and often, with a low and inward cry, would seem to 
invite me to take notice of him.* 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole life in the trees, and never leaves them 
but through force or accident. An all-ruling Providence has ordered man to tread on 
the surface of the earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse of the skies, and the monkey 
and squirrel to inhabit the trees: still these may change their relative situations with- 
out feeling much inconvenience: but the sloth is doomed to spend his whole life in the 
trees ; and what is more extraordinary, not upon the branches, like the squirrel and 
the monkey, but under them. He moves suspended from the branch, he rests sus- 
pended from it, and he sleeps suspended from it. To enable him to do this, he must 
have a very different formation from that of any other known quadruped. 

Hence, his seemingly bungled conformation is at once accounted for ; and in lieu of 
the sloth leading a painful life, and entailing a melancholy and miserable existence on 
its progeny, it is but fair to surmise that it just enjoys life as much as any other animal, 
and that its extraordinary formation and singular habits are but further proofs to engage 
us to admire the wonderful works of Omnipotence. 

It must be observed, that the sloth does not hang head downwards like the vampire. 
When asleep, he supports himself on a branch parallel to the earth. He first seizes 
the branch with one arm, and then with the other; and after that, brings up both his 
legs, one by one, to the same branch ; so that all four arein a line: he seems perfectly 
at rest in this position. Now, had he a tail, he would be at a loss to know what to do 
with it in this position: were he to draw it up within his legs, it would interfere with 
them ; and were he to let it hang down it would become the sport of the winds. Thus 





* By this action the sloth signified, as plainly as a sloth can signify any thing, the 
manner of life which was agreeable to him.—Rev. 
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his deficiency of tail is a benefit to him ; it is merely an apology fore tail, scarcely 
exceeding an inch and a half in length. 

I observed when he was climbing, he never used his arms both together, but first 
one and then the other, and so on alternately. There is a singularity in his hair, 
different from that of all other animals, and, I believe, hitherto unnoticed by naturalists : 
his hair is thick and coarse at the extremity, and gradually tapers to the root, where 
it becomes fine as the finest spider's web. His fur has so much the hue of the moss 
which grows on the branches of the trees, that it is very difficult to make him out when 
he is at rest. 

The male of the three-toed sloth has a longitudinal bar of very fine black hair on 
his back, rather lower than the shoulder-blades ; on each side of this black bar there is 
a space of yellow hair, equally fine ; it has the appearance of being pressed into the 
body, and looks exactly as if it had been singed. If we examine the anatomy of his 
fore legs, we shall immediately perceive by their firm and muscular texture, how ve 
capable they are of supporting the pendent weight of his body, both in climbing and at 
rest; and, instead of pronouncing them a bungled composition, as a celebrated natu- 
ralist has done, we shall consider them as remarkably well calculated to perform their 
extraordinary functions. 

As the sloth is an inhabitant of forests within the tropics, where the trees touch 
each other in the greatest profusion, there seems to be no reason why he should confine 
himself to one tree alone for food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. During the many 
years | have ranged the forests, | have never seen a tree in such a state of nudity ; 
indeed I would hazard a conjecture, that, by the time the animal had finished the last 
of the old leaves, there would be a new crop on the part of the tree he had stripped 
first, ready for him to begin again, so quick is the process of vegetation in these 
countries. 

There is a saying amongst the Indians, that when the wind blows, the sloth begins 
to travel. In caim weather he remains tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the 
brittle extremity of the branches, lest they should break with him in passing from one 
tree to another; but as soon as the wind rises, the branches of the neighbouring trees 
become interwoven, and then the sloth seizes hold of them, and pursues his journey in 
safety. There isseldom an entire day of calm in these forests. The trade wind gene- 
rally sets in about ten o'clock in the morning, and thus the sloth may set off after break- 
fast, and get aconsiderable way before dinner. He travels at a good round pace ; and 
were you to see him pass from tee to tree, as 1 have done, you would never think of 
calling him a sloth. 

Thus it would appear that the different histories we have of this quadruped are 
erroneous on two accounts: first, that the writers of them, deterred by difficulties and 
local annoyances, have not paid sufficient attention to him in his native haunts ; and 
secondly, they have described him in a situation in which he was never intended by 
nature to cut a figure, | mean on the ground. The sloth is as much at a loss to pro- | 
ceed on his journey upon a smooth and level floor, as a man would be who had to walk 
a mile in stilts upon a line of feather beds. 

One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw a large two-toed sloth on the 
ground upon the bank ; how he had got there nobody could tell: the Indian said he 
had never surprised a sloth in such a situation before ; he would hardly have come 
there to dnnk, for both above and below the place, the branches of the trees touched 
the water, and afforded him an easy and safe access to it. Be this as it may, though 
the trees were not above twenty yards from him, he could not make his way through 
the sand time enough to escape before we landed. As soon as we got up to him he 
threw himself upon his back, and defended himself in gallant style with his fore legs. 
‘“* Come, poor fellow,” said I to him, ‘‘ if thou hast got into a hobble to-day thou shalt 
not suffer forit: I'll take no advantage of thee in misfortune ; the forest is large enough 
both for thee and me to rove in: go thy ways up above, and enjoy thyself in these 
endless wilds ; it is more than probable thou wilt never have another interview with 
man. So, fare thee well.” On saying this, I took up a long stick which was lying 
there, held it for him to hook on, and then conveyed him to a high and stately mora. He 
ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about a minute he was almost at the top of the 
tree. [le now went off in a side direction, and caught hold of the branch of a neighbouring 
tree ; he then proceeded towards the heart of the forest, 1 stood looking on, lost in 
amazement at his singular mode of progress. I followed him with my eye till the 
intervening branches closed im betwixt us; and then I lost sight for ever of the two- 
toed sloth. I was going to add, that I never saw a sloth take to his heels in such 
earnest; but the expression will not do, for the sloth has no heels. —(P. 161-169.) 
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Now, reader, confess that you are the wiser and the better, that you 
are informed more correctly, and think more justly of the sloth, and 
that you admire the ability of his advocate, who has so interested us 
in the economy of his hitherto contemned little client. Nothing can 
be more skilful than this defence. First the sloth is brought before 
us in a posture to touch our compassion, he is placed on the earth, the 
theatre of man’s and sloth’s sorrow, and his troubles are made to speak 
in his countenance, “ have pity on me, for I am in pain and sorrow ;” 
he is as much perplexed by the smoothness of his terrestrial path as we 
bipeds are by the roughness of our’s ;_he is like an Irishman in London, 
he lacks congenial difficulties, and cannot make his way comfortably 
for want of rude encounters—there is nothing for him to struggle with ; 
his parts are destined for rough places, and he pines in the plane; 
Nature did not fashion him for a polished state of things, she placed 
him in pathless forests, and, seeing how bad the travelling was, and 
the probability of a capsize, she ordained, with a view to the con- 
sistency of his carriage, that he should upset for a journey and 
scramble away from twig to twig belly upwards. When then he is 
shown to us on the earth back upwards, he is obviously in an un- 
happy false position, by no means suited to a sloth’s abilities, and 
his awkward distress touches our compassion. It is then proved 
to us that we have given him a bad name merely because we have 
observed him out of his element; man has, with his accustomed rash- 
ness, belied him because he met with him out of his proper sphere of 
action. ‘The author shows us how great the sloth is when in his proper 
station, the forest; and how actively he bestirs him, when the wind 
blows, in making a passage from one tree to another; as busy, as the 
sailors say, as the devil in a gale of wind, but more innocent. When 
we read these things we cannot choose but confess that the despised 
sloth has both parts and industry, and we conceive a sort of kindness 
for so grievously traduced, and so really enterprising a traveller. 
Honour to Mr. Waterton who has rescued one of God’s creatures from 
the calumny of man’s tongue ! 

But our author’s successful labours in the behalf of the belied 
creation are not confined to our now respected friend, the sloth. The 
woodpecker is under weighty obligations to Mr. Waterton, who has 
written for him this powerful, argumentative, and eloquent appeal to 
man’s reason and justice :— | 


It is said, if you once give a dog a bad name, whether innocent or guilty, he never 
looses it. It sticks close to him wherever he goes. He has many a kick, and man 
a blow to bear on account of it; and there is nobody to stand up forhim, The froee’ 4 
pecker is little better off. The proprietors of woods in Europe have long accused him 
of injuring their timber, by boring holes in it and letting in the water, which soon rots 
it. The colonists in America have the same complaint against him. Had he the 
power of speech, which Ovid's birds possessed in days of yore, he could soon make a 
defence. ‘* Mighty lord of the woods,” he would say to man, ‘‘ why do you wrong- 
fully accuse me ? Why do you hunt me up and down to death for an imaginary offence ? 
! have never spoiled a leaf of your property, much less your wood. Your merciless 
shot strikes me at the very time I am domg youa service. But your short-sightedness 
will not let you see it, or your pride is above examining closely the actions of so insig- 
nificant a little bird as 1am. If there be that spark of feeling in your breast, which 
they say man possesses, or ought to possess, above all other animals, do a poor injured 
creature a little kindness, and watch me in your woods only for one day. I never 
wound your healthy trees. I should perish for want in the attempt. The sound bark 
would easily resist the force of my bill, and were I even to pierce through it, there 
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would be nothing inside that I could fancy, or my stomach digest. I often visit them, 
it is true, but a knock or two convince me that I must go elsewhere for support ; and 
were you to listen attentively to the sound which my bill causes, you would know 
whether I am upon a healthy or an unhealthy tree. Wood and bark are not my food. 
I live entirely upon the insects which have already formed a lodgment in the dis- 
tempered tree. When the sound informs me that my prey is there, I labour for hours 
together, till I get at it: and by consuming it for my own support, I prevent its fur- 
ther depredations in that part. Thus, I discover for you your hidden and unsuspected 
foe, which has been devouring your wood in such secrecy, that you had not the least 
suspicion it was there. The hole which I make, im order to get at the pernicious ver- 
min, will be seen by you as you pass under the tree. I leave it as a signal, to tell 
you, that your tree has already stood too long. It is past its prime. Millions of in- 
sects, engendered by disease, are preying upon its vitals. Ere long it will fall a log in 
useless ruins. Warned by this loss, cut down the rest in time, and spare, O spare the 
unoffending woodpecker.” —( P. 131-132.) 

After this we grieve to say that in page 138 we find our author 
laming himself in pursuit of a red headed woodpecker, at which he 
had not been able (how shall we write it?) to get a shot. Alas! the 
scoffers will lay hold of this little inconsistency, and urge Mr. 
Waterton’s practice against his pleadings. But let them observe that 
our author is a naturalist, and he kills for the love of stuffing—not 
stuffing in the aldermanic sense of the word, or in Mrs. Glasse’s sense 
of crumbs of bread, egg, and sweet herbs, but stuffing for the British 
Museum—he shoots one bird for the honour and glory of its species. 

We now cite the vindication of the goat-sucker :— 

The harmless, unoffending goat-sucker, from the time of Aristotle down to the pre- 
sent day, has been in disgrace with man. Father has handed down to son, and author 
to author, that this nocturnal thief subsists by milking the flocks. Poor injured little 
bird of night, how sadly hast thou suffered, and how foul a stain has inattention to facts 


put upon thy character. Thou hast never robbed man of any part of his property, nor 
deprived the kid of a drop of milk. 


When the moon shines bright, you may have a fair opportunity of examining the 
goat-sucker, You will see it close by the cows, goats, and sheep, jumping up every now 
and then under their bellies. Approach a little nearer—he is not shy, ‘he fears no 
danger, for he knows no sin.’’ See how the nocturnal flies are tormenting the herd, 
and with what dexterity he springs up and catches them as fast as they alight on the 
belly, legs, and udder of the animals. Observe how quiet they stand, and how sensible 
they seem of his good offices, for they neither strike at him, nor hit him with their tail, 
nor tread on him, nor try to drive him away as an uncivil intruder. Were you to 
dissect him, and inspect his stomach, you would find no milk there. It is full of the 
flies which have been annoying the herd.—(P. 139-140.) 

If we were a goat-sucker, as the ell-and-a-quarter-long writer of 
huckaback in the Morning Herald would say*, we should not relish 
that challenge to dissection. It reminds one too much of the judg- 
ment of Bajazet. A woman having charged one of his officers with 
goat-sucking, or in other words, stealing her milk, Bajazet questioned 
the fellow as to the fact, which he stoutly denied, asserting that he 
had not tasted milk that day. “ We will soon see that,” said Bajazet, 
“and ascertain your guilt or innocence beyond a shadow of doubt. 
Cut open his stomach, guards, and see what there is in it.’ The ex- 
periment, as it happened, proved the justness of the accusation. This 
shows a very inquisitive turn of mind and searching spirit in Bajazet, 
but it must be confessed that he discovered more curiosity about the 
truth than concern for the justice of the case, for if the fellow had 





* For, “If we were the House of Commons ;” “If we were the King and Par- 


lament ;"" “‘ If we were Mr. Canning ;’’ and such modes of speech, see the Morning 
Herald, passim. 
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heen innocent, like Mr. Waterton’s goat-suckers, the test would have 
been any thing but satisfactory to his personal feelings. 

Our traveller made four journeys in South America. His first 
journey was through Demerara and Essequibo; and his objects, as he 
informs us, were to collect a quantity of the wourali poison, and to 
penetrate the inland frontier of Portuguese Guiana. A great and in- 
teresting part of the commencement of the book is filled with accounts 
of the extraordinary poison we have mentioned, which it seems is made 
in the most deadly perfection in the wilds where our author sought it. 
This poison has long been known to naturalists, and has been 
described in the various European systems of Toxicology under the 
name of the woorara poison. It appears to be a compound extract 
of several plants, but its activity probably depends upon one alone, 
which, according to Dr. Bancroft, belongs to a species of climbing 
shrub; and this is corroborated by the testimony of our traveller, who 
also confirms, in a very remarkable manner, the effects which the 
different writers on the subject have attributed to this deadly pre- 
paration. ‘There are few subjects in natural history more interesting 
and extraordinary than the various modes by which life is destroyed 
by poisons; and we have been much struck with the luminous ar- 
rangement which Dr. Paris has given to these agents in the last 
edition of his Pharmacologia, a work abounding with information, and 
deservedly of the very highest authority. He divides all poisons into 
four classes, namely:—Ist. Those which act primarily through the 
medium of the nerves, without being absorbed, or exciting any local 
inflammation. Of this class there are two orders; the one compre- 
hending those poisons which so affect the nervous system as to pa- 
ralyse the muscles of respiration and thus to kill by suffocation ; the 
other, those which act on the heart and destroy by syncope. The 
second class contains those which act through the medium of the 
circulation; and to this division the woorara or wourali evidently be- 
longs; it appears to enter the circulating current through the veins, 
and not as some have supposed, through the absorbents. This has 
been placed beyond a doubt by the experiments of Mr. Brodie, related 
in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1811. He tied the 
thoracic duct of a dog a little before its entrance into the veins; the 
woorara was then applied to a wound in the posterior extremities, and 
produced all the symptoms of poisoning. It was ascertained, on 
opening the body, that the communication had been completely in- 
terrupted in the thoracic duct. In another experiment the woorara 
was applied to the inferior extremity, and the limb was strongly tied 
above to prevent all communication by means of the blood vessels. 
The animal in this case did not experience any of the effects peculiar 
to this poison—it remained unharmed. It is evident, therefore, that 
the woorara is absorbed by the veins, and is thus brought into contact 
with the brain, which is thereby rendered incapable of affording the 
necessary supply of nervous influence to the muscles of respiration, in 
consequence of which, the animal dies from suffocation. The heart is 
not affected. It therefore follows, that if the action of the lungs can 
be supported by artificial means, until the brain can recover from the 
effects of the poison, the animal may be preserved. An experiment of 
M. Orfila, in which an animal was restored by the artificial inflation 
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of the lungs, has established this position. Our traveller appears to 
have been aware of this remedy, for he mentions inflation of the lungs 
under the head of antidotes; indeed, all his observations and expe- 
riments tend to confirm the opinions which have already obtained con- 
cerning the nature of this poison. In the third class of poisons Dr. 
Paris has included those which enter the circulation, and act exclu- 
sively upon the spinal marrow without directly affecting the functions 
of the brain. In this case the animal dies in a state of spasmodic 
convulsion. The celebrated poison of Java kills in this manner. His 
fourth class embraces all those corrosive substances which produce 
abrasion of the alimentary canal, and kill by exciting inflammation 
and gangrene. 

We shall now proceed to extract a short history of the wourali 
(commonly called the woorara) poison, from the pages of Mr. Waterton ; 
and it will be seen that the results of his experiments accord exactly, in 
all essential particulars, with those which have been made in Europe. 


In the extreme wilds of Demarara and Essequibo, far away from any European 
settlement, there is a tribe of Indians who are known by the name of Macoushi. 

Though the wourali poison is used by all the South American savages betwixt the 
Amazons and the Oroonoque, still this tribe make it stronger than any of the rest. 
The Indians in the vicinity of the Rio Negro are aware of this, and come to the 
Macoushi country to purchase it. 

Much has been said concerning this fatal and extraordinary poison. Some have 
affirmed that its effects are almost instantaneous, provided the minutest particle of it 
mixes with the blood; and others again, have maintained that it is not strong 
enough to kill an animal of the size and strength of a man. The first have erred b 
lending a too willing ear to the marvellous, and believing assertions without suffi- 
cient proof.—( P. 50.) 


Mr. Waterton goes on to demonstrate, perhaps rather unnecessarily, 
that the Indians are not to be credited in all they say of the virtues 
of the poison; and he tells us, by way of example, the story of an 
Indian who assured him that he had seena man killed in battle instan- 
taneously, by the touch of an arrow poisoned with this preparation ; 
but, on cross examination, it turned out that the slain man had been 
pierced completely through the heart! Others again, who have 
maintained that the poison is not of a strength to kill animals of the 
size of man, have, in Mr. Waterton’s opinion, been misled by disap- 
pointment, (an odd word for the occasion, though the right te 
caused by their not having taken the proper care of the poisone 
arrows, or by their trying the experiments with inferior poisons. With 
damp, for instance, the poison is said to lose its force, and to turn soft 
and mouldy, so that it will not enter the flesh with the arrow, but will 
remain at the mouth of the wound. 

The composition is thus described; many of the ingredients are, 
we conceive, thrown in merely to mystify the chemical operation, and 
to give it the appearance of a sort of charm: 

A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepares his poison, he goes into the 
forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in these wilds, which is called wourali. 
It is from this that the poison takes its name, and itis the principal ingredient. When 
he has procured enough of this, he digsup a root of a very bitter taste, ties them toge- 
ther, and then looks about for two kinds of bulbous plants, which contain a green and 
glutinous juice. He fills a little quake, which he carries on his back, with the stalks 
of these ; and lastly, ranges up and down till he finds two species of ants. One of 


them is very large and black, and so venomous that its sting produces a fever ; it is 
most commonly to be met with on the ground. The other is a little red ant, which 
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stings like a nettle, and generally has its nest under the leaf of a shrub. After obtain- 
ing these, he has no more need to range the forest. 

‘A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is used ; but this he has already planted 
round his hut. The pounded fangs of the Labarri snake, and those of the Counacouchi, 
are likewise added. ‘These he commonly has in store, for when he kills a snake, he 
generally extracts the fangs, and keeps them by him. 

Having thus found the necessary ingredients, he scrapes the wourali vine and bitter 
root into thin shavings, and puts them into a kind of colander made of leaves ; this he 
holds over an earthen pot, and pours water on the shavings; the liquor which comes 
through has the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been procured, 
the shavings are thrown aside. He then bruises the bulbous stalks, and squeezes a 
proportionate quantity of their juice through his hands into the pot. Lastly, the 
snakes’ fangs, ants, and pepper, are bruised, and thrown into it. It isthen placed on a 
slow fire, and as it boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, according as it may 
be found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf; it remains on the fire till 
reduced to a thick syrrup of a deep brown colour. As soon as it has arrived at this 
state, afew arrows are poisoned with it, to try its strength. If it answer the expec- 
tations, it is poured out into a calabash, or little pot, of Indian manufacture, which is 
carefully covered with a couple of leaves, and over them a piece of deer’s skin, tied 
round with a cord. They keep it in the most dry part of the hut; and from time to 
time, suspend it over the fire, to counteract the effects of dampness. 


We now come to the effects. Death, according to our author, is 
caused almost immediately by this poison, but it is a death without 
pain or struggle; the stricken animal languishes into a sleep. “ The 
wourali poison,” says Mr. Waterton, “ destroys life’s action so gently 
that the victim appears to be in no pain whatever; and probably, were 
the truth known, it feels none, saving the momentary smart at the time 
the arrow enters.” 


Its strength was proved on a middle-sized dog. He was wounded in the thigh, in 
order that there might be no possibility of touching a vital part. In three or four 
minutes he began to be affected, smelt at every little thing on the ground around 
him, and looked wistfully at the wounded part. Soon after this he staggered, laid 
himseif down, and never rose more. He barked once, though not as if in pain. His 
voice was low and weak, and in a second attempt it quite failed him. He now put 
his head betwixt his fore-legs, and raising it slowly again, he fell over on his side. 
His eye immediately became fixed, and though his extremities every now and then 
shot convulsively, he never showed the least desire to raise up his head. His heart 
fluttered much from the time he laid down, and at intervals beat very strong, then 
stopped for a moment or two, and then beat again; and continued faintly beating 
several minutes, after every other part of his body seemed dead. 

In a former experiment upon the dog, some faint resistance on the part of nature 
was observed, as if existence struggled for superiority ; but in the following instance 
of the sloth, life sunk in death without the least apparent contention, without a cry, 
without a struggle, and without a groan. This was an ai, or three toed sloth. It 
was in the possession of a gentleman who was collecting curiosities. He wished to 
have it killed, in order to preserve the skin, and the wourali poison was resorted to 
as the easiest death. 

Of all animals, not even the toad and tortoise excepted, this poor ill-formed 
creature is the most tenacious of life. It exists long after it has received wounds 
which would have destroyed any other animal; and it may be said, on seeing a 
+ wounded sloth, that life disputes with death every inch of flesh in its 

y- 

The ai was wounded in the leg, and put down on the floor about two feet from the 
table ; it contrived to reach the leg of the table, and fastened itself on it, as if wishful 
toascend. But this was its last advancing step ; life was ebbing fast, though imper- 
ceptibly ; nor could this singular production of nature, which has been formed of a 
texture to resist death ina thousand shapes, make any stand against the wourali poison. 

First, one fore leg let go its hold, and dropped down motionless by its side ; the 
other gradually did the same. The fore legs having now lost their strength, the sloth 
slowly doubled its body, and placed its head betwixt its hind legs, which still adhered 
to the table ; but when the poison had affected these also, it sunk to the ground, but 
sunk so gently, that you could not distinguish the movement from an ordinary 
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motion ; and had you been ignorant that it was wounded with a poisoned arrow, you 
would never have suspected that it was dying. Its mouth was shut, nor had any 
froth or saliva collected there. There was no subsultus tendinum, or any visible 
alteration in its breathing. During the tenth minute from the time that it was 
wounded, it stirred, and that was all; and the minute after, life’s spark went out. 

From the time the poison began to operate, you would have conjectured that sleep 
was overpowering it, and you would have exclaimed, ‘‘ Pressit que jacentem, dulcis et 
alta quies, placideque simillima morti.’”’ 

There are now two positive proofs of the effect of this fatal poison, viz. the death 
of the dog, and that of the sloth. But these animals were nothing remarkable for 
size ; and the strength of the poison in large animals might yet be doubted, were if not 
for what follows. 

A large well-fed ox, from nine hundred to a thousand pounds weight, was tied to 
a stake by a rope sufficiently long to allow him to move to and fro. Having no large 
concourite spikes at hand, it was necessary, on account of his superior size, to put 
three wild hog arrows into him; one was sent into each thigh, just above the hock, 
in order to avoid wounding a vital part, and the third was shot transversely into the 
extremity of the nostril. 

The poison seemed to take effect in four minutes. Conscious as though he would 
fall, the ox set himself firmly on his legs, and remained quite still in the same place, 
till about the fourteenth minute, when he smelled the ground, and appeared as if 
inclined to walk. He advanced a pace or two, staggered and fell, and remained ex- 
tended on his side, with his head on the ground. His eye, a few minutes ago so 
bright and lively, now became fixed and dim ; and though you put your hand close to 
it as if to give him a blow, he never closed his eyelid. 

His legs were convulsed, and his head, from time to time, started involuntarily ; 
but he never showed the least desire to raise it from the ground ; he breathed hard, 
and emitted foam from his mouth. The startings, or subsultus tendinum, now became 
gradually weaker and weaker ; his hinder parts were fixed in death, and in a minute 
or two more his head and fore legs ceased to stir. 

Nothing now remained to show that life was still within him, except that his heart 
faintly beat and fluttered at intervals. In five-and-twenty minutes from the time of 
his being wounded, he was quite dead. His flesh was very sweet and savoury at 
dinner. 


By these experiments, Mr. Waterton argues that the power of the 
poison is established, and that the quantity of it being proportioned 
to the size and strength of the animal, the effect will be fatal. The 
Indians make use of it in small quantities to kill their game, and 
shoot birds with arrows poisoned with it, and discharged from their 
blow-pipes. This simple but curious engine of destruction is minutely 
described by our traveller ; it is constructed of a hollow reed about 
ten feet long, the arrow which is blown from it is about as many 
inches long. The operations of the South American Indian sports- 
men are thus painted :— 


With a quiver of poisoned arrows slung over his shoulder, and with his blow-pipe 
in his hand, in the same position as a soldier carries his musket, see the Macoushi 
Indian advancing towards the forest in quest of powises, maroudis, waracabos, and 
other feathered game. 

These generally sit high up in the tall and tufted trees, but still are not out of the 
Indian’s reach ; for his blow-pipe, at its greatest elevation, will send an arrow three 
hundred feet. Silent as midnight he steals under them, and so cautiously does he 
tread the ground, that the fallen leaves rustle not beneath his feet. His ears are 
open to the least sound, while his eye, keen as the lynx, is employed in finding out 
the game in the thickest shade. Often he imitates their cry, and decoys them from 
tree to tree, till they are within range of his tube. Then taking a poisoned arrow 
_ his quiver, he puts it into the blow-pipe, and collects his breath for the fatal 
puff, 

About two feet from the end through which he blows, there are fastened two teeth 
of the acouri, and these serve him for a sight. Silent and swift the arrow flies, and 
seldom fails to pierce the object at which it is sent. Sometimes the wounded bird re- 
maims in the same tree where it was shot, and in three minutes falls down at the 
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Indian’s feet. Should he take wing, his flight is of short duration, and the Indian, 
following the direction he has gone, is sure to find him dead. 

It is natural to imagine that, when a slight wound only is inflicted, the game will 
make its escape. Far otherwise; the wourali poison almost instantaneously mixes 
with blood or water, so that if you wet your finger and dash it along the poisoned 
arrow in the quickest manner possible, you are sure to carry off some of the poison. 

Though three minutes generally elapse before the convulsions come on in the 
wounded bird, still a stupor evidently takes place sooner, and this stupor manifests 
itself by an apparent unwillingness in the bird to move. This was very visible in a 
dying fowl. 

: Having procured a healthy full-grown one, a short piece of a poisoned blow-pipe 
arrow was broken off, and run up into its thigh, as near as possible betwixt the skin 
and the flesh, in order that it might not be incommoded by the wound. For the first 
minute it walked about, but walked very slowly, and did not appear the least agitated. 
During the second minute it stood still, and began to peck the ground ; and ere half 
another had elapsed, it frequently opened and shut its mouth. The tail had now 
dropped, and the wings almost touched the ground. By the termination of the third 
minute, it had sat down, scarce able to support its head, which nodded, and then re- 
covered itself, and then nodded again, lower and lower every time, like that of a 
weary traveller slumbering in an erect position: the eyes alternately open and shut. 
The fourth minute brought on convulsions, and life and the fifth terminated together. 
—( PP. 60-62.) 

We are rather afraid that these experiments will strike some of 
our readers as inconsistent with the character for humanity which we 
have given to our author, but they must remember that he is a 
naturalist, and the kindness which he bears to Nature’s creatures is 
in some cases conquered by his curiosity to pry into Nature’s secrets. 

Having already made such frequent extracts from this book, and 
extended our notice of it beyond our customary limits, we must now 
close it, but not without returning our thanks to the author for the 
instruction and amusement we have derived from his pages, a senti- 
ment in which, we are confident, all those who read the work will 
cordially concur. Some surprising affairs at close quarters with 
serpents there certainly are in it, but these adventures, though un- 
doubtedly out of the common course of events, have really, after all, 
nothing in them which should throw discredit on the veracity of the 
traveller. De Retz tells us, that it is the peculiarity of a superior 
mind to distinguish between things difficult and things impossible ; 
and certainly it is the peculiarity of vulgar minds, to consider every 
thing that is unusual as incredible, that is to say, where the agent is 
man, for nothing is with these folks incredible which is altogether out 
of the sphere of human action. ‘Tell them that Mr. Waterton picked 
2 quarrel with a Coulacanara snake ten feet long, by taking a liberty 
with his tail; and that when the snake vindicated his affronted honour, 
Mr. Waterton thrust his hat between his jaws, and marched off in 
triumph with him ; and they will refuse to believe a word of the story, 
because they cannot conceive a man making so free with a creature 
which is an object of peculiar disgust and horror to their imagina~ 
tions ; but tell them in the same breath, that John Dobbs, a mariner 
on board the Lovely Sally, saw two armies fighting in the air in 
latitude 15° 4/ N. and longitude 4° 14/ E. and they will eagerly 
credit every syllable of the marvel. 


Mancez, 1826. 2A 
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THE COUNT DE ST. GERMAIN’S TALE. 
From the Memoirs of the Court of Louis XV. By Madame du Hausset. 


“Ar the beginning of this century, the Marquis de St. Gilles was 
sent Ambassador from Spain to the Hague. In his youth, he had been 
particularly intimate with the Count de Moncade, a grandee of Spain, 
and one of the richest nobles of that country. Some months after 
the Marquis’s arrival at the Hague, he received a letter from the 
Count, entreating him, inthe name of their former friendship, to render 
him the greatest possible service. ‘ You know,’ said he, ‘ my dear 
Marquis, the mortification I felt that the name of Moncade was likely 
to expire with me. At length, it pleased heaven to hear my prayers, 
and to grant me a son; he gave early promise of dispositions worthy 
of his birth, but he, some time since, formed an unfortunate and dis- 
graceful attachment to the most celebrated actress of the company of 
Toledo. I shut my eyes to this imprudence on the part of a young 
man whose conduct had, till then, caused me unmingled satisfaction. 
But, having learnt that he was so blinded by passion, as to intend to 
marry this girl, and that he had even bound himself by a written 
promise to that effect, I solicited the King to have her placed in con- 
finement. My son, having got information of the steps I had taken, 
defeated my intentions, by escaping with the object of his passion. 
For more than six months, I have vainly endeavoured to discover 
where he has concealed himself, but I have now some reason to think 
he is at the Hague.’ The Count earnestly conjured the Marquis to 
make the most rigid search, in order to discover his son’s retreat, and 
to endeavour to prevail upon him to return to his home. ‘It is an act 
of justice,’ continued he, ‘ to provide for the girl,if she consents to give 
up the written promise of marriage which she has received, and I leave 
it to your discretion to do what is right for her, as well as to deter- 
mine the sum necessary to bring my son to Madrid, in a manner suit- 
able to his condition. I know not,’ continued he, ‘ whether you are a 
father; if you are, you will be able to sympathise in my anxieties.’ 
The Count subjoined to this letter an exact description of his son, and 
the young woman by whom he was accompanied. On the receipt of 
this letter, the Marquis Jost not a moment in sending to all the inns in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague, but in vain—he could find 
no trace of them. He began to despair of success, when the idea 
struck him, that a young French page of his, remarkable for his quick- 
ness and intelligence, might be employed with advantage. He promised 
to reward him handsomely if he succeeded in finding the young woman, 
who was the cause of so much anxiety, and gave him the description 
of her person. The page visited all the public places for many days, 
without success; at length, one evening, at the play, he saw a young 
man and woman, in a box, who attracted his attention. When he saw that 
they perceived ne was looking at them, and withdrew to the back of 
ihe box to avoid his observation, he felt confident that they were the 
objects of his search. He did not take his eyes frem the box, and 
watched every movement in it. The instant the performance ended, 
he was in the passage leading from the boxes to the door, and he 
remarked, that the young man, who, doubtless, observed the dress he 
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wore, tried to conceal himself as he passed him, by putting his hand- 
kerchief before his face. He followed him, at a distance, to the inn 
called the Vicomte de Turenne, which he saw him and the woman 
enter; and being now certain of success, he ran to inform the Ambas- 
sador. The Marquis de St. Gilles immediately repaired to the inn, 
wrapped in a cloak, and followed by his page and two servants. He 
desired the landlord to show him to the room of a young man and 
woman, who had lodged for some time in his house. The landlord, 
for some time, refused to do so, unless the Marquis would give their 
name. The page told him to take notice, that he was speaking to 
the Spanish Ambassador, who had strong reasons for wishing to see 
the persons in question. The innkeeper said, they wished not to be 
known, and that they had absolutely forbidden him to admit any body 
into their apartment, who did not ask for them by name, but that 
since the Ambassador desired it, he would show him their room. He 
then conducted them up to a dirty, miserable garret. He knocked 
at the door, and waited for some time; he then knocked again pretty 
loudly, upon which the door was half-opened. At the sight of the 
Ambassador and his suite, the person who opened it immediately 
closed it again, exclaiming, that they had made a mistake. The Am- 
bassador pushed hard against him, forced his way in, made a sign to 
his people to wait outside, and remained in the room. He saw before 
him a very handsome young man, whose appearance perfectly corres- 
ponded with the description, and a young woman, of great beauty, and 
remarkably fine person, whose countenance, form, colour of the hair, 
&c., were also precisely those described by the Count de Moncade. 
The young man spoke first. He complained of the violence used in 
breaking into the apartment of a stranger, living in a free country, 
and under the protection of its laws. ‘The Ambassador stepped for- 
ward to embrace him, and said, ‘ It is useless to feign, my dear Count ; 
I know you, and I do not come here to give pain to you or to this mal 
whose appearance interests me extremely.’ The young man replied, 
that he was totally mistaken; that he was not a Count, but the son 
of a merchant of Cadiz; that the lady was his wife; and, that they 
were travelling for pleasure. The Ambassador, casting his eyes round 
the miserably-furnished room, which contained but one bed, and some 
packages of the shabbiest kind, lying in disorder about the room, ‘ Is 
this, my dear child (allow me to address you by a title, which is war- 
ranted by my tender regard for your father), is this a fit residence for 
the son of the Count de Moncade?’ The young man still protested 
against the use of any such language, as addressed tohim. At length, 
overcome by the entreaties of the Ambassador, he confessed, weeping, 
that he was the son of the Count de Moncade, but declared, that 
nothing should induce him to return to his father, if he must abandon 
a woman he adored. The young woman burst into tears, and threw 
herself at the feet of the Ambassador, telling him, that she would not 
be the cause of the ruin of the young Count; and that generosity, or 
rather, love, would enable her to disregard her own happiness, and, for 
his sake, to separate herself from him. The Ambassador admired her 
noble disinterestedness. The young man, on the contrary, received 
her declaration with the most desperate grief. He reproached his 
mistress, and declared, that he would never abandon so estimable a 
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creature, nor suffer the sublime generosity of her heart to be turned 
against herself. The Ambassador told him, that the Count de Moncade 
was far from wishing to render her miserable, and that he was com- 
missioned to provide her with a sum sufficient to enable her to return 
into Spain, or to live where she liked. Her noble sentiments, and 
genuine tenderness, he said, inspired him with the greatest interest for 
her, and would induce him to go to the utmost limits of his powers, in 
the sum he was to give her; that he, therefore, promised her ten 
thousand florins, that is to say, about twelve hundred pounds, which 
would be given her the moment she surrendered the promise of mar- 
riage she had received, and the Count de Moncade took up his abode 
in the Ambassador’s house, and promised to return to Spain. The 
young woman seemed perfectly indifferent to the sum proposed, and 
wholly absorbed in her love, and in the grief of leaving him. She 
seemed insensible to every thing but the cruel sacrifice which her 
reason, and her love itself, demanded. At length, drawing from a 
little portfolio the promise of marriage, signed by the Count, ‘ I know 
his heart too well, said she, ‘to need it.’ Then she kissed it again 
and again, with a sort of transport, and delivered it to the Ambassador, 
who stood by, astonished at the grandeur of soul he witnessed. He 
promised her, that he would never cease to take the liveliest interest 
in her fate, and assured the Count of his father's forgiveness. ‘ He 
will receive with open arms,’ said he, ‘ the prodigal son, returning to 
the bosom of his distressed family; the heart of a father is an 
exhaustless mine of tenderness. How great will be the felicity of my 
friend on the receipt of these tidings, after his long anxiety and 
affliction ; how happy do I esteem myself, at being the instrument of 
that felicity.’ Such was, in part, the language of the Ambassador, 
which appeared to produce a strong impression on the young man. 
But, fearing lest, during the night, love should regain all his power, 
and should triumph over the generous resolution of the lady, the 
Marquis pressed the young Count to accompany him to his hdtel. 
The tears, the cries of anguish, which marked this cruel separation, 
cannot be described ; they deeply touched the heart of the Ambassador, 
who promised to watch over the young lady. The Counts little 
haggage was not difficult to remove, and, that very evening, he was 
installed in the finest apartments in the Ambassador’s house. The 
Marquis was overjoyed in having restored to the illustrious house of 
Moncade the heir of its greatness, and of its magnificent domains. 
On the following morning, as soon as the young Count was up, he 
found tailors, dealers in cloth, lace, stuff, &e., out of which he had 
only to choose. ‘Two valets de chambre, and three laquais, chosen by 
the Ambassador for their intelligence and good conduct, were in waiting 
in his anti-chamber, and presented themselves, to receive his orders. 
The Ambassador showed the young Count the letter he had just written 
to his father, in which he congratulated him on possessing a son, whose 
noble sentiments and striking qualities were worthy of his illustrious 
blood, and announced his speedy return. The*young lady was not 
forgotten ; he confessed, that to her generosity he was partly indebted 
for the submission of her lover, and expressed his conviction that the 
Count would not disapprove the gift he had made her, of ten thousand 
florins. That sum was remitted, on the same day, to this noble and 
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interesting girl, who left the Hague without delay. 'The preparations 
for the Count’s journey were made; a splendid wardrobe, and an 
excellent carriage, were embarked at Rotterdam, in a ship bound for 
France, on board which a passage was secured for the Count, who was 
to proceed from that country to Spain. A considerable sum of money, 
and letters of credit on Paris, were given him at his departure; and 
the parting between the Ambassador and the young Count was most 
touching. ‘The Marquis de St. Gilles awaited with impatience the 
Count’s answer, and enjoyed his friend’s delight by anticipation. At 
the expiration of four months, he received this long-expected letter. 
It would be utterly impossible to describe his surprise on reading the 
following words. ‘ Heaven, my dear Marquis, never granted me the 
happiness of becoming a father, and, in the midst of abundant wealth 
and honours, the grief of having no heirs, and seeing an illustrious race 
end in my person, has shed the greatest bitterness over my whole exist- 
ence. I see, with extreme regret, that you have been imposed upon 
by a young adventurer, who has taken advantage of the knowledge he 
had, by some means, obtained, of our old friendship. But your 
Excellency must not be the sufferer. ‘The Count de Moncade is, most 
assuredly, the person whom you wished to serve; he is bound to repay 
what your generous friendship hastened to advance, in order to procure 
him a happiness which he would have felt most deeply. I hope, 
therefore, Marquis, that your Excellency will have no hesitation in 
accepting the remittance contained in this letter, of three thousand 
louis of France, of the disbursal of which you sent me an account.” 

The-manner in which the Count de St. Germain spoke, (says Madame 
du Hausset,) in the characters of the young adventurer, his mistress, 
and the Ambassador, made his audience weep and laugh by turns. The 
story is true in every particular, and the adventure surpasses Gusman 
d’Alfarache in address, according to the report of some persons pre- 
sent. Madame de Pompadour thought of having a play written, founded 
on this story; and the Count sent it to her in writing, from which I 
transcribed it. 
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[Tux following letter appears to be written by an enraged snuff-taker, 
whom certain observations in the Medical Adviser, copied, as we 
suppose, for we never saw them, into the Times newspaper, have 
inflamed into a passion of wordy eloquence. Mr. Dustington’s 
style is peculiar to himself, unless, indeed, it bears some resem- 
blance to that of the worthy Solicitor-General; or, among ancient 
writers, that of the wonderful Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromartie, 
Knight, the real admirable Crichton.—Eb. ] | 


“ Tue evils of snuff-taking,” forsooth—the blessings of snuff-tak- 
ing, sir. A Medical Adviser! what does he mean by a Medical Ad- 
viser? Does he mean. that he is an apothecary, and is giving 
advice, that. he is. giving it for nothing? “That, sir, I shall never 
believe as long asI live ; I know the gentlemen too well. Or does 
he mean that his advice is of a medical quality and nature.” A 
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medical adviser—a legal adviser—a chimney-sweeping adviser—Sir, 
I do not understand his lingo and his grammar. Sir, I thought the 
Times, the good Old Times, had more sense than to intercolumniate 
the Medical Adviser among its reminiscences of the past. But his 
fingers, sir, are black with his oil and his ink; he is so employed in 
picking his dirty types out of his under case, and his upper case, 
that he has not a claw left to pinch with; there is not a spare claw, 
sir, among his whole army of devils. The noses of his pandemo- 
nium, sir, are so full of blacking and train oil, that there is not an 
olfactory nerve left in the whole printing-house. A blind man, sir, 
shall better write Medical Advisers about colours, and extract 
polarized light out of glass chandeliers with the new philosophical 
society of haberdashers, that he may learn to suit the complexions 
of Miss Julia Carolina Sidebottom, and Miss Frederica Leopoldina 
Wilhelmina Snuggs. 

Sir, I shall give up the Times, he has no nose, or else, sir, he 
should have smelt out this Medical Adviser and his medical advice. 
I tell you, sir, the man wants a bribe; I smell him. But I desire 
the Times to repent with all becoming speed; and, moved by com- 
passion to this numerical deficiency in his seven senses, | shall now, 
sir, extend my humanity to him, willing to receive him again into 
favour, when he shall have duly meditated on his crimes. I shall 
pass to his friend; to this radical apothecary. 

Listen to his comminatory denunciations, sir, and admire. Ad- 
mire, sir, the energy, the force, the vigour, the definitiveness, the 
beauty, the rhetoric, the oratory, the figures, and tropes, and graces, 
and flowers of his peroration, his argumentation, his conclusion, sir ; 
he is a Demosthenes, an (Eschines, an Isocrates, an Himerius, a 
Cicero, a Clodius, a Longinus, a Quintilian, an Antony, a Plato, an 
Alcibiades, a Pericles, a Wyndham, a Burke, a Henley, and a 
Charles Phillips. Cobbett is nothing to him, sir, no sir, nor even Jack 
Faller himself. 

Mark, sir,—“ The practice of snuff-taking is perhaps the most 
baneful that popular custom and familiarity have sanctioned as in- 
noxious and gratifying.” What an inception? How beautiful is that 
tender obscurity which reigns about it! And what do you think, sir! 
nay, think with all your vigour, and yet you shall never conceive in 
yourself, “to what an extent of misapprehension and fallacy an 
authorized and an unsuspected habit may lead.” Dreadful reflec- 
tion! to take snuff without suspecting that we are taking it. Well, 
indeed, does it merit denouncement ; but imagine, sir, for a moment, 
the subversion of the whole organization of society, which would 
follow, from performing actions and not suspecting it. To commit 
murder without suspecting it—rape, robbery ; and then, to lead “ to 
fallacy and misapprehension ;” it is absolutely horrific. 

Perhaps, sir, you did not know that snuff “ was the comminuted di- 
vision of tobacco.” “ The comminuted division”—yes, sir, and minced 
veal is the comminuted division of a calf. But, sir, “ it never entered 
into the imagination of the most adventurous,” not even of the most 
adventurous, sir, “ to use the comminuted division of henbane, aco- 
nite, blue monkshood, or wolf’s-bane, deadly nightshade, bet es fy 
thorn-apple, common hemlock, bug-agaric, pepper-agaric, hemlock, 
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hemlock-dropwort, water-hemlock, laure], &c. in the form and manner 
of snuff.” Not even in the form and manner, sir; not even the wolves, 
the dogs, nor the bugs, sir, ever comminute the division of their re- 
spective banes, mercuries, and agarics, into the form and manner of 
snuff, although, Sir, “ they fulfil curative indications of extraordinary 
difficulty.” 

You see now, sir, the vain boasts of weak human reason. The very 
wolves turn up their noses at their own banes; that unpleasant animal, 
sir, the bug, never thought of comminuting the division of an agaric 
in his life, much less of “ adverting to the route into which the noxious 
article is forced by the act of strong inhalation through the nostrils.” 
Sir, I have examined the nostrils of a bug with the most minute atten- 
tion, and I can vouch for him. But the snuff-taker, sir, has less wit 
than a bug; for he does not know that the comminuted division of this 
deleterious narcotic, disastrous, pentandrian plant, designated by the 
name of Nicotiana Tabacum, tobacco, or tabac, first discovered by 
Monsieur Nicot, (a marrain with him!) “ is neither supposed nor in- 
tended to pass through the anterior cavities of the nose; instead of 
which it is carried through its posterior openings, commonly into the 
gullet; from thence it finds its way into the stomach, and occasionally 
a portion will be apt to escape under the epiglottis into the lungs; 
and in either case, immediate and distant mischief of a very afflicting 
nature is likely to ensue.” 

Most afflicting consideration! Well may the snufi-taking gentle- 
men not advert to this route, as it is not laid down in the common map 
of the roads to the stomach; and as to the epiglottis, I never heard, 
for my part, that I had such a thing before; so that this must be one 
of the kind Adviser’s “ unsuspected actions.” Only imagine, sir, un- 
der the epiglottis and into the lungs! No wender, sir, that we die of 
consumption, when we comminute the division of tobacco, and then 
allow it to escape us in this manner; and under the epiglottis! It is 
really dreadful to reflect on. And “ immediate and distant mischief,” 
both ; “ how, indeed, should we be alive” that take it ’—the present 
and the future, mischief here, mischief there, mischief every where ; 
in the anterior cavities, in the posterior openings, “ commonly” in the 
gullet, always in the stomach, under the epiglottis, into the lungs. 

“The stomach can no more decompose powdered tobacco, so as to 
render it comparatively harmless”—comparatively harmless— than it 
can deadly nightshade, hemlock, or any other vegetable poison.” How 
shocking! and yet we remember a sailor who decomposed fourteen 
clasp knives, though they had not been treated by the method of com- 
minuted division. Now, sir, besides, though I am not a medical ad- 
viser, but a mere snuff-taking gentleman, who amuse myself occa- 
sionally with performing the act of a strong inhalation of the atmo- 
spheric air into the anterior cavities of the nose, applying, between 
the end of my fore-finger or indicator digit, and my thumb, a speci- 
fied number of the parts of the comminuted division of that, deleterious 
plant called tobacco, and then suffering it to proceed into the posterior 
openings, and commonly into the gullet, and down into the stomach, 
and under the epiglottis into the lungs, I have read, sir, in Eton’s 
Survey of the Turkish Empire, and in Mr. Dallaway, and in Dr. 
Clarke ; and, sir, 1 have read my Cocker,can cast up the longest sum 
in addition, and say the multiplication table with any mau. 
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And, as opium is a poison of the same deleterious, narcotic, and mis- 
chievous properties, as wolf’s-bane, dog’s-mercury, bug-agaric, water- 
hemlock, hemlock dropwort, and tobacco, and as it is not “ decom- 
posed and rendered comparatively harmless,” by and in the stomach, 
and as a Turk swallows a dram every day, it will follow, that, in a 
year, he will swallow three hundred and sixty-five drams, which, com- 
puted by the weights of the Medical Adviser, commonly called apothe- 
caries’ weight, produces just two pounds thirteen ounces five drams ; 
and as a Turk will eat opium for twenty years, before his “ vital func- 
tions have been” exterminated by such “ overwhelming affections of 
gastric excitability,” we shall suppose, in round numbers to save trou- 
ble, that he will have eaten in his lifetime, sixty pounds of opium, 
which, not having been decomposed and robbed of its deleterious 
qualities by the power of the stomach, it is plain that he was dead 
and buried somewhere about the end of April, in the first year of his 
life and consumption, supposing that he began to eat in January. 

Sir, I should have been puzzled overmuch by the anatomical and 
physiological, and pharmaceutical, and chemical, and medical know- 
ledge and advice of the Medical Adviser, if I had not read somewhat 
about these matters inthe books which his fraternity send out into the 
world once a-week. And I have read there, sir, that these gentlemen 
are given to swallowing the poison of the plague and the small-pox, 
and all sorts of poisons; and that there was a famous Turk, Suliman, 
who swallowed an ounce of corrosive sublimate every day; and that 
the stomach will decompose and destroy, and render comparatively 
harmless, the very devil himself, if you could get him into the ante- 
rior openings, and down the posterior cavities, and along the gullet, 
and into the stomach. And besides, sir, does not every body know 
that the elephant at Exeter "Change will decompose trees in his sto- 
mach ¢ and that an ostrich will digest a horse-shoe? I suspect that 
the Medical Adviser wants a little advice himself; and I advise my 
friend, The Times, not to trust him again, till he has taken counsel 
learned in these matters. 

But listen, sir, and learn: horrify yourself, erect your locks like the 
fretful porcupine, tremble before the Medical Adviser, throw your 
comminuted division into the fire, melt your snuff-box into shillings, 
and buy his book. 

I know that you take this comminuted division, Mr. Editor: I have 
seen you do it, I have seen you inhale the air with a strong inspiration 
into the anterior openings, and I have no doubt that there is comminuted 
tobacco under your epiglottis, for your face is pale, and your “ healthy 
functions are disordered ;” and you have “ dyspeptic ailment,” and 
morbid sensibility, and of course, an endless train of “ distempered 
nervous feelings!!” Can you deny it? I defy you. And now, mark 
your end; see what you will come to. Why, the Times will be 
flourishing in amaranthine youth when you are dead and gone; and 
what will become of your Magazine? I should like to know this, sir. 
The comminution of your tobacco will comminute your coat of your 
stomach and your villous covering, and your epigastric mucus, and 
your gastric juice, and your lungs will become incapable of making 
strong inhalations through the anterior orifices, and the hinge of your 
epiglottis will become stiff, sir, from the comminuted division of ‘the 
powder which will be lodged in it, just, sir, as if there were a piece of 
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comminuted dust in the balance of your watch, and you will stop, and 
your Magazine will stop, and you will be buried under a stone in the 
Strand, and the hackney coaches will drive over your carease. 

And will you go on inhaling with strong inhalations? when this 
pulverulent dust, comminuted and pulverized by means of division, 
actually comminuted and divided, sir, into particles, powder, dust, 
snuff, into snuff, sir, snuff of tobacco, of tobacco, sir, of that poisonous 
weed, that weed, sir, which resembles bug-agaric, pepper-agaric, dog’s- 
mercury, wolf’s-bane, water-hemlock, common-hemlock, hemlock-drop- 
wort, deadly nightshade, blue monkshood, aconite, henbane, thorn- 
apple, laurel, &c. is “ in a high degree enervating,” by which, sir, 
“that organ,” the stomach, sir, and the epiglottis, and the lungs, and 
the gullet, are “ incapacitated for a healthy exertion of the gastric 
fluid, and for the exerting the vital energy which is requisite for per- 
forming its digestive function.” Do you know what a function is, Mr. 
Editor? it is a function; and you shall eat beef-steaks, and they shall 
not be comminuted by division in the epigastric juice ; and the calipash 
of your turtle-soup shall turn into horn, sir, into turtle-shell, and your 
claret will become small beer in your gullet, and your posterior orifice, 
and you cannot foresee or anticipate what will happen to your colon 
and your cecum, and your epiglottis. Sir, 1 tremble to think of the 
consequences of your functions, and of your gastric juice. 

Will you not reflect, sir, will you not pause in your rash and des- 
tructive career? Sir, if you are wise, if you have any sense of justice 
to yourself, of morals, of suicide, I call on you to pause, to suspend 
your strong inhalations, to stop up your anterior orifices without delay. 
The day is at hand, sir: “ loss of appetite, distressing sickness, gastric 
oppression, precordial anxiety, acetous fermentation, flatulent disten- 
sion and deadly languor;” these, sir, “ are among the direst effects 
of admitting snuff into the stomach.” Admit it not into the stomach, 
Mr. Editor; keep watch over the anterior orifices, place a guard upon 
the posterior orifices, let the comminuted division of tobacco not escape 
by the gullet, let it not lodge under the epiglottis. 

Your “ disordered stomach will awaken various sympathetic distur- 
bances throughout your whole system.” Your sympathies will be 
awakened, mark that: they will be in a state of disturbance ; perpend 
it well. “ What vital function can preserve its healthy state amidst 
such overwhelming affections of gastric excitability ?” 

While I write, while the words drop from my pen, my own gastric 
excitability is overwhelmed. And what, sir, will be your fate? You 
will lose your appetite: and adieu then all pride and circumstance of 
dinner ; farewell, farewell, the big-plumed turkey, and the loud squeak- 
ing—pig, Kitchener’s occupation’s gone. You will undergo the acetous 
fermentation and become vinous; your Magazine, sir, will be unendur- 
able and crabbed, you will pact in flatulent distension, a deadly 


languor will possess your pages, Mr. Colburn will triumph in the 
anxiety of your precordia, and the devil himself will take possession 
of you and yours. Cast to the winds your comminuted division of 
dust, renounce Mrs. Hardham, and repent, repent, while you may. 
My friendship for you, Mr. Editor, has hurried me into an apostro- 
phe, which has been luckily checked by an atom of comminuted dust 
entangled under my epiglottis; for I see, by a slender retrospect, that 
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it has transgressed the prudent bounds of rhetorical energy. But my 
precordia were anxious for you, and must plead my pardon. 

Sir, I take another pinch of snuff, and proceed. 

Poor dear tobacco! I love and I respect thee, and I could almost 
weep over this, ungracious usage of thy innocent green leaves, thy 
flowers of lovely pink, rivalling the bloom on the cheek of my mistress, 
the fragrance of thy odours, the grateful incense of thy sweetly curling 
and tender vapours. To be taxed, excised, transported: was it not 
enough? but thou must be comminuted into a minute division, 
attenuated and stimulated by rasps, graters, and millstones, and other 
attenuating and stimulating ingredients, tormented into the condition 
of pulverulence, crushed into very dust, from the dust of the earth 
created to be returned to the dust whence thou didst come; and as if 
the cup of thy bitterness was not yet full, thou must fall into the 
savage hands of a Medical Adviser, be resurrected from oblivion, and 
again impaled in the Times, and then, cruelly, falsely, accused of 
polypus, flatulence, acetification, languor, insidiousness, titillation, 
anxiety, prostration, cancer, threatening, agitation, sympathies, all, all, 
and crimes far more, far more terrible, all irrestrainable, morbific, 
irreparable, disorganizing, inextricable, and never to be released. 

Still there was hope ; hitherto the Medical Adviser shook his darts 
over us, but delayed to strike; now, of a sudden, he increases his 
terrors, his stature expands; he is magnified; dark as ten furies he 
stands, terrible as night ; he is multiplied; he acquires multitude; his 
functional integrity assumes plurality; sentence is passed, judgment 
is pronounced. ‘Tremble ye who inhale the comminuted division through 
your anterior orifices, for your fate is sealed; dusty death is at your 
heels; he is in your epiglottis already. 

“Many instances have fallen under ovr notice. and more occur to 
our reflection, of but little short of morTaL rmsury having accrued 
from a profuse and an incautiously violent mode of forcing the snuff 
through the nostrils into the gullet and stomach.” Of man’s disobedi- 
ence and the cause which thus brought death into the gullet and 
stomach, thus does the Medical Adviser predicate. Mortal injury, 
comminuted division of pulverulence; poison for the King, poisou for 
the Dauphin; dust unto dust; death, undertaking, and burial. In- 
cautiously violent indeed ; dangerous force! why, why, did nature make 
the posterior passage into the gullet and stomach? 

Sir: Napoleon Bonaparte died of the comminuted division of that 
deleterious narcotic tobacco, Nicotiana Tabacum ; he snuffed out his 
life, sir, just as you snuff out a candle. No wonder, sir, that snuff is 
deleterious to life, when light and life are the same thing; when they 
were both brought to light at the same time, and when snuffing is dele- 
terious to light. If it extinguishes light, sir, it must needs extinguish 
life. Life itself is a snuff, sir, the snuff of a candle. Does not 
Othello confirm it, sir? does vot Shakspeare pronounce it, the great 
Shakspeare# “ Snuff out the light, and then snuff out thy light.” No 
wonder, sir, that a man snufls out his light, and his life too, with the 
comminuted division. Snuff! snuff! the very idea is exterminative ; 
it is a put-outing idea, an extinguishingness, a termination, an end, @ 
tenebricafication of life. Snuff and die. Thus says philosophy ; thus 


says chemistry, analogy, logic; thus says the Medical Adviser. 
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Promethean fire; life ; “ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” . Know we 
not, sir, that life hovers over the pallid brow of the dying sinner, like 
the lambent flame that glimmers in fitful intervals in the socket. 
Why, the very epigrams, the catch, sir, would have taught us that— 


Here lies Old Brydges, that’s enough, 
His candle’s out, and here’s the snuff. 


Would you have proof more demonstrative? The life went out, and 
the snuff remained behind; snuffed out; and nothing but the snuff 
remained to tell the melancholy tale of Old Brydges. 

Thus died Napoleon, and there he lies; “ that’s enough ;” rather 
too much, perhaps, as he was not snuffed soon enough. Snuffed out 
he was, that is certain, thank God; so says the Medical Adviser, 
and the Times confirms it. The Times were hard with poor Napoleon, 
it must be owned; but then they were paid for it. And the snuff 
remained behind; when the light which had dazzled the nations and 
set fire to Moscow, that burning and shining light which had shone 
upon the Legions of Honour and the Royal Institute, unluckily, burn- 
ing up the Gentiles and making a Quemadero of Spain, was extin- 
guished for ever; as vouches Antommarchi, as vouches the Medical 
Adviser; just asthe snuff alone remained behind, when Old Brydges 
went out. 

“ There is much reason for believing that the ever-memorable Napo- 
leon Bonaparte derived the cause of his protracted sufferings and 
eventual death from the large quantities of snuff which he lavishly 
but unconsciously carried into the stomach through the nostrils, by the 
habit of strong and unmeasured inspiration with which he used that 
destructive agent. The diseased appearances of the stomach, on 
inspection after death, termed cancerous, were those of an highly 
inflamed, much thickened, and extensively ulcerated surface, such as 
were very likely to have been induced by the noxious influence of 
tobacco almost incessantly supplied by the frequent, abundant, and 
forcible manner, in which that illustrious personage was notoriously 
known to take that powdered article.” 

Good heavens! of what is human life, the life of an emperor, that it 
should be destroyed by an article, by a powdered article! The “ divin 
particula aure,” the particle to be extinguished by an article, by 
a powdered article, by an article in particles; it is a fearful thought. 

Ever-memorable man! couldst thou not have paused in thy head- 
long career, thou “notoriously known and illustrious personage ?” 
Hadst thou paused under the primary imposition of the iron crown ; 
hadst thou even paused in the embraces of Josephine Beauharnais ; 
hadst thou paused at Moscow; before thou gottest to Moscow, at 
Leipsic—after Leipsic, at Elba; hadst thou not been given to 
“strong and unmeasured inspirations,” or aspirations, Cpiagriated. I 
presume, by the Medical Adviser;) hadst thou not turned up thy 


anterior orifices, thy nostrils, “ adunco naso,” at the whole world; 
hadst thou not carried, carried, sire, “into the stomach through thy 
nostrils,” that destructive agent the particles of the article, thou 
mightest still have been digging cabbages in St. Helena, and the com- 
minuted division might still have been trembling with anxiety in the 
posterior fauces of Charles the Tenth. But thy life, sire, thy light, 
thy flame, has been extinguished, exterminated, snuffed out by thy 
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“ frequent, abundant, and forcible manner of carrying” a pulverized 
article into thy epigastric juice, just as by thy abundant, frequent, and 
forcible manner of carrying that deleterious comminution of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, of carrying about Europe, sire, the particles of 
that destructive article called gunpowder—that morbific disorganizer 
of functions and distemperer of structural integrity, thou hast dis- 
functioned, unstructured, extinguished, snuffed out, nations, towns, 
houses, people, bullocks, and Russians without measure; exciting 
enormous anxiety about the precordia, producing deadly languor, in- 
flating carcases innumerable, stopping up a vast number of esopha- 
guses, paralysing, with disabilities, nerves without number, prostrating 
strengths and people, causing obstructions in all the passages, anterior 
and posterior; nay, in the very fauces, the epiglottis, the lungs, 
putting a total stop to strong inhalations and inspirations, and actually 
leaving thy kingdom of Italy in such a languid narcotic state, such a 
variously distempered condition, that it cannot “ be extricated and 
released from its paralysed disabilities,” even by Austria, even by the 
Pope. 

Just and right it is that he who slays by the sword shall perish by 
the sword. ‘Thou—thou—Napoleon—Napoleon the Great, the noto- 
rious, known, illustrious personage; thou hast slain the nations with 
a comminuted division, thou hast paralysed them with pulverulence, 
with powder, with the particles of an article, a most deleterious, a 
narcotic article; and by the comminuted divisions of the particles of 
an article thou hast thyself been slain. Thou art dead, buried, killed 
by snuff; thou art snuffed out: and thou; now—what art thou? 
Dust: snuff. Powder was thy god; powder was thy bane: by dust 
thou wast dusted to death, and to dust thou hast returned, as from 
dust thou didst spring, as by dust thou diedst, as dust thou liest. 

Thus far the Medical Adviser is minatory, denunciatory, and im- 
peaching; thus far extends this proemium, the out fit, the whereas, the 
preamble, of his oratio in Nicotianam. Thus far, moreover, is his 
vituperation, deleterious, and irrestrainable, flatulent with inflation, 
corrosively acetous, prophetic, death-denouncing, and objurgatory. 
Thus too is he evidential, probatory, instantial; and, now he arrives 
at the ratiocinating division of his oration, becoming argumentative, 
hortative, and narcotic. 

“There can be no more valid reasons assigned for persisting in the 
undeniably hurtful custom of taking snuff, than there could be for 
that of any other poison; and whoever will inconsiderately incur the 
imminent risk of occasioning irremediable and destructive mischief by 
so baneful a practice, will find no admissible excuse, either in the pre- 
valence of the custom, in its unobjected currency, or in the transient 
gratification and national benefit attending its use.” 

Can argument be more impressive, hortation more tender? can they 
be more narcotic, Mr. Editor? Will you, sir, will the Times, assign 
a valid reason why any man should comminute a division of wolf’s-bane, 
henbane, dog’s-mercury, and bug-agaric, and then uneonsciously, in- 
considerately, by frequent, unmeasured, and forcible aspirations, carry 
them through the anterior passages, in an- unobjeeted: currency? No, 
sir, there is not an admissible excuse for swallowing poison in this 
pulverulent comminution; not a shadow of. apology, sir, for: a. pow- 
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dered article or an irremediable mischief; and that article deleterious, 
that practice baneful; the gratification transient, the currency unob- 
jected, the risk inconsiderate, the benefit national. 

Sir, the man of strong inspirations is suicidal, felo dese: he self- 
murders himself; and, to add to his crime, he does it unconsciously 
and inconsiderately. He cannot even assign a reason: a line of con- 
duct, sir, most unworthy of a reasoning and a reasonable being. And 
what does he gain by the way, in the course and progress of carrying 
the comminuted division of that deleterious powdered article through 
the anterior passages, and down the gullet and into the stomach, ina 
frequent, abundant, and forcible manner? Sir, on one hand, a titilla- 
tion of the nasal cavity, a national benefit, a transient gratification, 
a compliance with an unobjected currency: on the other, acetification, 
inflation, prostration, agitation, paralyzation, and many other termi- 
nations in ation; the final termination being in death, dusty death, 
and inhumation. 

Thus, sir, we have followed the Medical Adviser through his argu- 
ments, his threatenings, his logic, his reasoning, and his advices; and 
now, sir, we arrive at his prescriptions, at that which belongs to his 
character, his profession, his trade. It is not unusual to form pre- 
sumptions ; and it was to be presumed that the Medical Adviser was 
what is called a medical man. Was he a physician, a surgeon, an 
apothecary, a man-midwife, or a druggist? There, sir, was the dif- 
ficulty ; how to choose in this quinquepartite division of the trade, 
profession, and office of a Medica] Adviser. 

In pursuing this critical investigation, we can be guided only by in- 
ternal evidence. ‘The Medical Adviser is invisible: we must decide 
from his language first ; we must attempt it at last. I think, sir, that 
he is not a man-midwife; but the reasons would be long to assign. 
Is he a physician; an M. D.? That is possible; as I have observed, 
sir, that the gentlemen of this department deal largely in altisonant 
words, in an extensive deficiency of ideas, in a profound lack of 
thought, in a complication of structural grandiloquism, and in what I 
shall call, sir, the critical law of substitution ; that process, gramma- 
tical, lexicographical, onomatoprictical, neological, tautological, sup- 
peditive, and transtultifying, by which the minuter and more doubtful 
shadows of the uncertain, attenuated, filiform, simulacra, images, of 
presumed ideas, are, by processes of prolongation, enlargement, infla- 
tion, envelopement, and so forth, filified, intertexed, divaricated, superfi- 
cified, and vesicated, until they assume to themselves forms, shapes, mag- 
nitudes of vast portent, replete “with sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 

Sir, the Medical Adviser speaks of polypus, cancer, ulceration, and 
mesenteric glands. May he be a surgeon? the point must be mooted in 
chancery; and as that will require some years, we can proceed in the 
mean time. Besides, he cannot be an anatomist ; for reasons on which 
I shall not enter. Sir, he is either a druggist or an apothecary: 
which of the two is the doubt; as they are but varieties of one 
species. I think nevertheless that he is a druggist ; partly, sir, from 
his propensity to the comminution of a division, and principally from 
the “ powdered article.” 

This evidence seemed satisfactory, in itself alone ; but stronger re- 
mains behind. He does not choose that any man should sell powdered 
articles but himself : he would have a monopoly of comminuted division. 
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He is at war with the tobacconists, the snuff-shops, the snuff-grinders ; 
he disapproves of the stimulating and attenuating ingredients by which 
that narcotic poison tobacco is ground into a powdered article ; he im- 
peaches a favourite indulgence; he has even impeached the “ ever-me- 
morable Napoleon Buonaparte.” 

But, sir, he would indulge us in “ Henbane, aconite, blue monks. 
hood or wolf’s-bane, deadly nightshade, dog’s-mercury, thorn-apple, 
common hemlock, bug-agaric, pepper-agaric, hemlock, dropwort, water- 
hemlock, laurel, &e.;” he would stop “ our anterior orifices, and that 
tube cesophagus,” with his own powdered articles, that he may have 
all the trade in comminuted divison to himself. Sir, I smell a rat; |] 
smell] Rat’s-bane himself. 

Hear him. Gentlemen, if you are determined to poison yourselves, 
unconsciously, without showing a reason for your conduct, “ there can 
be no more valid reason for persisting in snuff of tobacco, than in any 
other poison :” quite the contrary, gentlemen. Here is variety for you; 
renounce Mrs. Hardham, abandon Mr. Fribourg, and flock to my shop. 
I will titillate your nasal cavities, your national benefits shall be mul- 
tiplied. J will sell you “ unobjected currency,” you shall have snuff 
made of bug-agaric, henbane, Livouiieady, and wolf’s-bane ; and if 
you die, your death will no longer be unconscious, you will assign a 
reason, and your heirs shall be satisfied that you had died in a legi- 
mate manner, for your death-dust shall have been comminuted in my 
big mortar, in my shop. 

Humane beyond the excellence of Medical Advisers, kind, kind, 
comminutor of pulverized articles! Behold again, gentlest of readers, 
if you will persist in making unmeasured inspirations, if you must 
carry powders in an abundant and forcible manner into your epiglottis, 
if you will “ inconsiderately find an admissible excuse in the prevalence 
of fashion,” the Medical Adviser will sell you snuffs interminable, 
comminuted divisions without measure, variety without hazard, titil- 
lation without acetification, inflation, or death. Listen! 

“ If strongly exciting the mucous membrane of the nostrils can be 
supposed, fram its proximity to the brain, to produce a beneficial effect 
on that organ, the purpose may be wiser by substances not less 
pungent than tobacco, and without any of its deleterious qualities.” 

Open your ears, open your snuff-boxes, open your anterior orifices, 
but shut your epiglottises and perpend. Hasten away to the shop of 
the Medical Adviser, and you shall have bureau gros, etrenne, canaster, 
Masulipatam, blackguard, Strasburg: “ what rhubarb, senna, or what 
purgatives drugs shall you not have, which shall moderately irritate 
without excoriating your nasal membranes ;” comminuted divisions of 
a “ harmless agency, powdered articles with a secure exemption from 
its pernicious influence.” A secure exemption; think of that. Yes, 
gentlemen, you shall have “ errhines for sternutatory intentions, for 
the purpose of exciting the minutely ramified expansion of the ol- 
factory nerves, and the mucous membrane of the nostrils.” You shall 
sternutate without acetification, your errhines shall not disente- 
grate your funetion, your structural integrity shall survive the “ con- 
7 action of sneezing ;” you shall not die, as Uncle Toby says, 

y 





“ Yes, gentlemen, and your snuffs shall be the comminuted division, 
not of henbane, wolf's-bane, dog’s-mercury, and bag-agaric, but of 
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“ amonia either in a solid or liquid form ; the aroma of pepper, ginger, 
or any other simple stimulant, mixed with either powdered chalk, 
liquorice, or cinnamon.” QO true apothecary! Pepper and chalk, 
cinnamon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, and will you not have a jolly 
red nose? Pepper, ginger, and cinnamon snuffs; Sabean odours, in- 
cense-breathing snuffi-boxes, Ternate and Tidore. Pepper which shall 
not “ excoriate the minutely ramified expansion of the olfactory nerves 
on the mucous membrane,” cinnamon sternutatories, ginger errhines. 
And can you doubt the virtue of ginger in your anterior orifices, 
when you behold its active and stimulating powers in the posterior ori- 
fices of your horses? You will be embalmed, embalmed alive; you 
will never acetify ; inflation will become unknown ; for who knows not 
the anti-flatulential power of cinnamon and ginger, pepper and cloves ? 

Yet, alas! after all, we are but imperfect creatures, and imperfect 
are all our best-laid schemes: for “ it is not probable that the local 
excitement of the nostrils can ever prove salutary or advantageous 
beyond the momentary gratification connected with the established 
habit of the practice; and as all unnecessary usages are rather 
nuisances than benefits, it would seem to be indispensably advisable 
to abstain from a custom that is unsightly in its appearance, pre- 
posterous in its observance, and in every conceivable view that can 
be taken of its effect, much more likely to become eventually in- 
jurious than useful.” Preposterous in its observance, unsightly in its 
appearance, pepper and ginger, cinnamon and chalk—well-a-day ! 
And the “ established habit of the practice” is not to be established 
after all: it is“ indispensably advisable ;” and thus vanish our short- 
lived hopes, our momentary gratification; our unnecessary usages. 
Bug-agariec and wolf’s-bane are baneful, and pepper and chalk are 
preposterous. Unhappy event! killing reflection! 

Still, the shadow of hope remains at the bottom of the box. For, 
“in cases of unyielding lethargy and comatose stupor,” (listen ye 
readers of the Medical Adviser, listen Honourable House,) “ nasal 
stimulants may beneficially co-operate with suitable rt ms in res- 
toring nervous depression; by powerfully provoking the concussive 
action of sneezing.” Now, therefore, ye lethargic readers, ye co- 
matose listeners, ye who letharge over Southey and comatise before 
Lethbridge, rouse yourselves, and you shall irritate the minutely 
ramified expansion, with “ asarum europseum, teucrium marum, 
helleborus albus, and subsulphas hydrargyri flavus ;” and “ without 
furnishing any warrantry for that fashionable but reprehensible and 
unhealthy practice of inspirating the snuff of tobacco.” And if you 
shall he salivated by the yellow sulphate of mercury, the subsulphas 
hydrargyri flavus, it will form “a suitable depletion,” and you will 
hecome a patient of the Medical Adviser; and what shall happen 
then, the Medical Adviser only knows. It is dog’s-mercury alone 
which is impeached, as tobacco is proscribed; but you shall fill your 
anterior orifices with man’s-mercury, which shall not lodge under the 
epiglottis, nor be transmitted to the gullet and csophagus, where 
alone the danger lies. “ Jt is the transmission of the exciting sub 
stance to the gullet and stomach, that is denounced as mischievous 
and reprobated as inadmissible.” 

Reader! the Medical Adviser has advised, the advice is done, 
finished: the transmission is inadmissible. , 
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Shall I criticise the Medical Adviser, Mr. Editor, as critics use 2 
Butubatas, Butubatas—No, sir, my candour will not allow me to 
act the “ part of a base assassin,” as your reviewers do, “ to scatter 
about my anonymous poison like a wretched hireling, to stab in the 
dark.” No, sir, the spirit of magnanimity is high in my breast, | 
have detailed the facts in candour: let them speak for themselves, 
Let the public judge between us, sir, between the Medical Adviser 
and the tobacconist. 

His language, sir, is ferocious, impeaching, deleterions, excoriating, 
flatulent, narcotic, irritating, lethargic, and acetifying. Sir, he 
writes poison, bug-agaric, henbane, wolf’s-bane, and water-hemlock ; 
he speaks scalpels and pestles, corrosive sublimate and subsulphas 
hydrargyri flavus: the bitterness of aloes is in his anterior orifices, 
his posterior ones breathe aquafortis, his gastric juice is vitriol, his 
pen is a troear, and his ink cantharides and prussic acid. Sir, he 
has lavished all the venom of his dispensatory, all the virulence of 
his nosology, and all the acrimony of his phraseology, on tobacco, 
my darling tobacco, the sweet, the odoriferous, the fragrant, the 
virtuous weed. Yet will I not answer him in his own language, lest 
I should be like unto him. 

Sir, I have studied that most learned and profound treatise of 
Solomon the Second, I have perused the Counterblast ; but the royal 
critic wrote like a man, like a Seotchman: the Medical Adviser 
writes like a druggist, like an apothecary, like a compounder of six 
draughts every three hours, like a folder of powdered articles, like a 
Cockrey. His circumvoluting circumlocutionness is bred of the 
gallipot, his linguaggio is hatched of the big mortar, his pia mater 
is in a state of excited excitability, he requires depletion, he wants 
the tonsure upon his sagittary suture: his pericranium, sir, his dura 
mater, must be vesicated with an emplastrum of that verdant and 
lustrous insect which physicians designate and name lytta ; the vulgar, 
cantharides it call. In plain English, sir, the man is mad, fou, insane, 
matto, crazy. 

But I will answer him as if he was sane and in his senses: the 
Times at least has betrayed no demonstrations of insanity hitherto. 
Let him attend. I advocate the cause of tobacco, yes, sir, of pul- 
verized, of comminuted tobacco; I advocate the cause of Messrs. 
Fribourg and Co., and of Pontet and Fribourg; of Lord Petersham 
end of the Revenue, sir; the Exchequer, the Excise, the Customs; of 
Virginia, of our ships, our British seamen, the defence of the em- 

pire, of our ships, colonies, and commerce; sir, I advocate the 
cause of my own nose, [ am engaged in the general cause of suffering 
humanity; I advocate, sir, the great nasal cause. A more important 
cause, mi lud, I will venture to say, never came before this court. 
Mr. Editor, I am agitated, I had almost forgotten that I was pleading 
in my own chambers with a pen and ink: I shall take a pencil and 
proceed more quietly. Nay, I will proceed philosophically, medici- 
nally, morally, and politico-economically. But I find, sir, that I 
must put it off till to-morrow: the Medical Adviser has acetified m 
gastric juice; I feel that my nervous function isin a state of agi 
debility. Iam aot cool: J shall be coo] to-morrow. 


Ever yours, T. L. Duetine row. 
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DIARY OF “A CONSTANT READER,” 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Feb. 1st.—Now that the Representative is universally admitted to 
be a complete failure, it is amusing to remember the extravagant 
stories which were industriously propagated about it. The story was, 
that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had undertaken the office of 
Editor-in-chief, and that all the articles were to be submitted to him, 
and approved by him, previous to publication. This ridiculous report 
was gravely spread about town, by persons who pretended to the best 
information, and who, I believe, implicitly credited the idle tale they 
circulated. The first few numbers must, however, I think, have 
staggered the faith of these good believers. Setting aside the nothing- 
ness of the paper in point of matter, the slip-slop, and vulgarity of the 
style,* must have convinced them that Mr. Canning had not given his 
imprimatur to the composition ; that is to say, if persons who could for 
a moment suppose that the Minister for Foreign Affairs had turned 
Editor to Murray were open to any sort of conviction, which I am 
inclined to doubt. 

I noticed in my Diary of last month, that Murray talked of giving 
Sir James Mackintosh (by an unlucky misprint, which extremely dis- 
tressed me, the name appeared Quackingtosh) an inconceivable num- 
ber of guineas for a leading article. This was a delightful piece of 
humbug, perfectly in Murray’s way. He put a legal question to a 
number of persons thus: “ Suppose I give Sir James Mackintosh one 
thousand guineas for a leading article, will the Courier in that case 
have a right to copy it, or will it not be liable to an action?” One 
man replied, that he conceived there were no grounds for such an 
apprehension, for he thought that the Courier would not copy such a 
treasure for a thousand guineas. 

— Our countrywomen delight in upbraiding us with want of gal- 
lantry, and are never weary of referring us to the French, as the true 
models of politeness. If we are to believe Madame de Genlis, (and if 
she can be trusted in any thing, which is rather questionable, it is in 
her view of manners,) our he-neighbours have not much the advantage 
of us in point of what the ladies call, par excellence, good breeding. 





* The superfine scribes of the Representative, who promised to delight us with the 
thoughts which sparkled with their champagne, and who boast their Opera-boxes, 
have enriched our written language with some new graces in, we must presume, the 
very last style of elegance. Every thing is with them ‘“‘a bundle.”’ Rousseau is called 
‘* a bundle of affectation ;” and I read the other day of ‘a bundle of sour malignants.”” 
These beauties are from the pen of a worthy who signs himself A. D., for A Dunce, I 
suppose. The writer of the leading articles says, that the police-officers of Mexico, 
‘* ride occasionally on the top of their commission.’’ The grammar is about on a level 
with the phraseology. These are blemishes which one would never think of noticing in 
a paper that possessed any one substantial merit, but when we see great pretensipn and 
infinite emptiness, we are provoked to descend to minute criticism, which is indeed the 
only criticism under which a publication of this kind comes, for there is nothing in it 
with which reason can grapple. One would as soon think of arguing with a new- 
born babe of Murray’s; and all that we look tois, that it is decently dressed, and 
clean and wholesome, so as not to give offence. Thisis not the case; it is a slovenly 


brat, perfectly inno¢ent it ig true; but by mo’ means pleasant to the eye, and smelling 
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disagreeably of pap. 
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It is impossible, ! think, to read this dismal lamentation without a 
sinile. It consolatorily shows that beasts, brutes, and savages,* are 
not confined to this country: we have, I fear, corrupted the French by 
our examples, and made them as ruc de as ourselves, 

“Towards the end of June, (1821,) I dined with thirteen persons, 
amongst whom were four peers, two marshals of France, and three 
generals; amongst the peers the re were two dukes. Before dinner I 
remained three-quarters of an hour in the drawing-room with the 
whole of this party, who were in their own way very polite to me, while 
f received their attentions with great good-will. I was seated betwixt 
two peers at dinner; I had no trouble in taking my share in the con- 
versation, for they spoke of nothing but politics, and addressed their 
conversation to their friends at the other end of the table. We 
returned to the drawing-room after dinner, and at the moment I was 
sitting down, I saw with surprise, that all the dukes and peers had 
escaped from me; each of them took hold of an arm-chair, dragged 
it after him, approached his neighbour, and thus formed a circle in 
the middle of the recom. I was thus left quite alone, with a semicircle 
of backs turned towards me; to be sure, I saw the faces of the other 
half of the party. I thought at first they had seated themselves so to 
play at those little games that require such an arrangement, and found 
it very natura] and proper, but it was no such thing; it was solely for 
the purpose of discussing the most difficult questions of state policy. 
Livery one became a noisy orator, bawled out his opinions, interrupted 
his neighbour, quarrelled and talked till he got hoarse ; they must all 
have been in a precious state of perspiration. It was a correct 
picture of the Chamber of Deputies ; in fact, it was a great deal worse, 
for there was no president. I had a great mind to play the part of 
one, and to call them to order, but I had no bell, and my feeble voice 
could not have been heard. [Diffidence, difidence, mere diffidence. 
This clamour and confusion lasted more than an hour and a half, 
when I left the drawing-room, delighted with having received the first 
lesson of the new customs of society, and the new code of French 
gallantry—of that politeness which has rendered us celebrated through- 
out Europe. I confess, that down to this moment, I had very inade- 
quate notions of all these things.”—Vol. vii. p. 2. 

We must receive this picture with some allowance, because there is 
too much reason to imagine that Madame de Genlis, though very 
qimusing On paper, is rather a bore in society; for, by her own con- 
fession, she importunes honest men to fast on Fridays and Saturdays, 
snd te do a thousand and one other disagreeable things not to be 
ni ert except in homilies; and doubtless, by some attempts of these 

inds, she caused all those dukes and peers to ese: ipe from her; each 
ie agging hisarm-chair after him. There is no question, however, of 
the fact, that her complaint of the altered style of society is generally 
well founded. The French now give parties in the English fashion, 
for any purpose but conversation, which is impossible; they fill their 
rooms instead of seeing their friends. This arrangement , which puts 
talent hors de combat, is of course grievously deplored by Madame de 
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Genlis, and the perhaps consequent decline in the powers of pleasing 
of the men, inspires her with the greatest alarms; indeed, to such an 
extent are her fears areused by this portrait, for as such she regards it, 
that she says: “ When they (Frenchmen) are without gracefulness and 
gaiety, it is so much against nature, that it seems to me that the country 
should be declared in danger.” Here, in England, on the other 
hand, were we grave sinners to discover any symptoms of gracefulness 
and gaiety, the prodigy would infallibly provoke a similar apprehension 
and outcry; nay, we question whether the prophets, in such a case, 
would stop short of threatening us with the end of the world. 
2nd.—This advertisement appears in the Representative of to-day: 
“Tue Lapy who sat in a box near the stage of Covent Garden 
Theatre, on Monday evening, is assured of the service, admiration, and 
eternal devotion, of the gentleman in black, whom she did the honour 
to distinguish for a moment. As he has been unsuccessful in all his 
anxious enquiries to ascertain her residence, he entreats, with the great- 
est respect, that she will go to the masquerade at the Argyll Rooms, 
next Monday ; and if the lady be kind enough to wear a pink domino 
and Spanish hat, with white feathers, he cannot fail to recognise her.” 

Murray premised us an immaculate paper, and see how he keeps his 
word. Why, this advertisement is downright paw-paw; and the 
spotless journal is, after all, no better than a go-between for affairs of 
gallantry, a convenient medium for the contrivance of filthy assigna- 
tions. I blush like a blue dog whenI write these words. And this 
abomination is wrought, this scandal is brought on the land, by the 
most orthodox of God’s booksellers! An advertisement for a Lapy 
appears in the columns of the scrupulous Mr. Murray’s paper! All 
Titchfield-street, Thornhaugh-street, and the purlieus of Fitzroy- 
square, will go thronging in pink domino and Spanish hat, with white 
feathers, to a naughty masquerade, at the particular request of The 
Representative—the journal that was to represent all the innocence of 
the land! 

— I don’t know any place from which a sneer at humanity comes 
with so ill a grace as from the Bench. Our laws are in themselves 
sufficiently barbarous, and it shocks one to discover the slightest in- 
dication of a corresponding spirit in the administrators of them. In 
giving effect to the law, a judge may often he compelled to disregard 
humanity, but I know of no duty that can oblige him to scoff at it. 
Every body is perfectly aware, that humanity has lately been made a 
cant, and it has consequently become the bad fashion and bad logic 
of the day to treat all humanity as cant, but we don’t look for fashions 
in the ermine, nor do we expect to hear the slang sneer of the club 
proceeding from the judgment seat. 

An application was made the other day to the Court of Exchequer 
for the enlargement of the time for the return of a writ, (capias ad 
satisfaciendum,) on the ground that the defendant was confined to 
his bed. The application was made by the bail, who contended that 
the defendant was not in a state to be surrendered. Mr. Baron 
Garrow said, that “ the case was something similar to one which he 
had experienced when first he came to the bar. There it became ne- 
cessary to surrender a very respectable merchant, who, from an extra- 
ordinary press of misfortunes, had become unable to meet his 
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demands. Tie was extremely ill, and was obliged to be brought into 
Court on a litter. It was remarked at the time, that it was only to 
be equalled by the case of the Merchant of Venice, but under the cir- 
cumstances it became indispensably necessary that he should be ren- 
dered.” This I quote only to show Mr. Baron Garrow’s opinion of 
the circumstances of the case. Yestesday the matter (Doyle v. Rose) 
came on again, and the Court held, that the application for time must 
be refused. ‘The conclusion was doubtless just, but my quarrel is with 
the sentiments which accompanied it. Mr. Baron Graham on this 
occasion resembled Solomon, at least in one particular; like the 
wisest of men he had a fling at those who go bail for their neighbours.* 
This really humane and kind-hearted gentleman wound up his 
judgment with this wncharacteristic remark :-— 

‘If there were any circumstances of cruelty or hardship in requiring 
this surrender of the defendant’s person, it must rest with the bail. 
They thought proper to arrest the course of common law by the 
\NOPPORTUNE interference, to the injury of the plaintiffs claims, &e.” 
“ Tuopportune interference!” Solomon has condemned bail in various 
ways, but never in such felicitous words. It is tnopportune inter- 


ference, according to Mr. Baron Graham, to stay for one moment the 


desirable consummation of consigning a man to a prison, and in this 
particular case the interference was the more inopportune as it was 
exerted in favour of a sick man. 

Mr. Baron Garrow had his sneer at the tenderness and humanity 
of the bail. It is always good now to sneer at tenderness and huma- 
nity. We declared, justly, no doubt, that no inhumanity could be 
laid to the charge of the plaintiff. He merely pressed for the per- 
formance of une of the alternatives—the surrender of the body, or the 
payment of costs. If the former shocked the humanity of the bail, 
they might perform the latter, and thus avoid any outrage on their 
tenderness.” ‘These sneers at the humanity and tenderness of the bail, 
seem to me perfectly unnecessary to the exposition of the law, and 
also extremely impolitic. The frequent demand for bail is one of the 
greatest evils of the English law, and it is most mischievous to dis- 
courage men by scoffs and sarcasms from becoming bail, when on every 
insignificant occasion a man in this country is required to give. bail. 
In this case two individuals bail a sick friend, arrested on mesne pro- 
cess—a process on which there should be no arrest; and on which 
there is no arrest in countries that do not boast so much as ours 
of the liberty of the subject. One judge reprehends their inop- 
porlune interference, and another taunts them for not paying the debt. 
What is the consequence? That these persons, and many others, who 
have seen how they have been treated, make a resolution never again 
to expose themselves to such observation, by becoming bail. for a 
friend. P 

5th—The John Bull of this day has a howl on its fayourite subject 
of alarm and lamentation—the instruction of the lower classes. It 





* Solomon loses no opportunity of having a fling at men who go bail, which he ma- 
nifestly regards as an extreme and dangerous foolishness: “ ‘lake his garment,” says 
he, “* who is surety for a stranger.’’—Prov. c. 20, v. 16. Again: “ Be not thou one 
of them that are sureties for debts.’’-—Prov. c. 22, v. 25. Solomon’s advice, would 
mike a gou:i man, in the City sense of the phrase. 
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romises to give instances of the melancholy effects of “ converting 
cobblers into controversial politicians,” (a fine alliteration,) and it 
begins by citing the frightful example of an advertising chimney-sweeper, 
who talks of his profession, and invites ladies and gentlemen ¢o call 
on him at his residence. ‘This is very dreadful, but not quite suffi- 
cient to unhinge society. The writer then quotes a speech made at a 
late meeting of labourers at Manchester, and jeers the orator for 
having complained of tawvation. “Why,” says the sapient critic, 
“ the spouting booby, in all probability, never paid one sixpenny worth 
of taxes in the whole course of his existence.” Really it would not 
be amiss if the loyal formalist were to acquire a little of that know- 
ledge, the diffusion of which so naturally alarms him. He has ob- 
viously to learn that the consumer pays taxes in every article which 
he purchases. The beggar, when he buys his two-penny loaf, pays 
taxes. The John Bull ridicules the title of honourable gentleman, 
which the labourers of the Manchester meeting bestowed on each 
other. Iam sorry that they exposed themselves to this ridicule, which 
is too applicable. ‘They are labourers, and they might as well call 
themselves noble lords, and dukes, as honourable gentlemen. There 
is the appearance of a mean ambition in this, and they should remark 
that all unallowed assumptions render the parties ridiculous. For 
this reason titles above the conditions of men are bestowed in derision, 
and by none more commonly than by the lower classes, who do not 
want perception of the ludicrous. Let our labourers call, at their 
future meetings, themselves what they are, labourers, and let them be 
assured that their proudest distinction will consist in the intelligence 
which they display in that humble but respectable character. ‘Their 
reported speeches, printed as coming from Mister this, and Mister 
that, have not the interest in the reader’s eye which they would have 
if they purported to proceed from John Dobson, a weaver, and 
Timothy Hodges, a ploughman. The lower, indeed, the speakers are 
in station, the more striking will be the effect of their arguments. 
Foppery and affectation will only keep out of sight their true impor- 
tance, and render them the subjects of ridicule. 
6¢h.—Read the last Blackwood. There is in this number an article 
on Moore’s Life of Sheridan, in which [ find this impudent assertion. 
The Reviewer is speaking of Mr. Moore in his biographical capacity : 
“« Every body sees what his (Mr. M.’s) own opinions and sentiments 
are; and while he has deceived no one, he has, as a biographer, 
endeavoured to present the subject of his memoir in as favourable 
@ light as possible.” p.121. This glaring misrepresentation is a fair 
Specimen of the manner in which this article is executed. The writer 
sat down with the resolution of praising Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 
because all the rational and well-informed world has agreed to con- 
demn it, and he has performed his task with an honesty and modesty 
worthy of Mr. Thomas Moore himself, and with a dulness which is 
admirably calculated to protect his absurd misrepresentations from 
detection, for I question whether any but a “ constant reader” like 
myself could win his way through these prosy pages. Every body 
knows very well that Mr. Moore, instead of having “ endeavoured to 
present the subject of his memoirs in as favourable a light as possible,” 
has lost no opportunity of disparaging the talents of Sheridan, and 
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defaming his character ; he has described him as a liar,* as a treacher- 
ous friend,t as a patient, if not a contented cuckold,{ as a coarse 
buffoon, delighting in practical jokes, such as lacerating a man’s face 
with broken crockery for sport, and terrifying two ladies, unprotected 
foreigners, for the fun of the thing, and as an expedient for gallantry! 
as all this, and much more, (which I have not leisure to instance,) that 
is contemptible as well as bad, has Mr. Moore painted Sheridan, and 
yet this Blackwood, with all the sobriety and gravity of dulness, tells 
its patient readers that Mr. Thomas Moore “ has endeavoured to 
present the subject of his memoir in as favourable a light as possible ;” 
the truth being that the greater part of the ill which Moore affirms or 
insinuates of Sheridan, rests entirely on his own gratuitous assertions, 
or on his malicious conjectures and injurious suspicions. But why 
should I dwell on such notorious truths! Is not Mr. Moore currently 
called the calumniator of Sheridan? My only object in noticing the no- 
toriously false character given to the Memoirs by Blackwood, is to show 
what egregious fools he must suppose his readers to be, when he can 
venture to take such liberties with their understandings as to palm on 
them these monstrous absurdities. , 

I cannot resist copying a tid-bit of twaddle, which occurs in this 
paper. ‘The writer asks, how did the Prince in the end treat Sheridan ¢ 
and answers the query thus, in the exact language of the accomplished 
Mrs. Slipslop: “ We will state at once our own opinion, JUST AS HIS 
Roya. HicHyESs, AS A GENTLEMAN, OUGHT TO HAVE DONE.” (Sic in 
orig.) p. 117. 

The author of The Naval Sketch Book has observed on the 
ridiculous blunders which landsmen commit, when they meddle with 
nautical matters. There is an amusing example in point, in an article 
called the Country Curate, in Blackwood. The spectator describes a 
storm on the Kentish Coast; a vessel is seen in the direction of 
Dungeness, under the contradictory circumstances thus elaborately 
detailed: “ She had succeeded, apparently, in working out before the 
storm had reached its height; and now having secured sea-room, 
was endeavouring to scud, either for the Downs or the River. Her 
top-gallant masts were all struck; the only sail hoisted was the fore- 
top sail, and that close reefed; under which she made way, rapidly 
indeed, but not without falling every moment faster and faster to 





* « My friend, Mr. Rogers, has heard him (Sheridan) on two different oceasions, 
declare, that he had written every word of the Stranger from beginning to end, and 
as his vanity could not be much interested in such a claim, it is possible that there was at. 
least some virtual foundation for it.” These are the words of Mr. Moore ; and this is 
** presenting the subject of his memoirs in as favourable a light as possible” with a 
vengeance ! 

t ‘‘ twas suspected, indeed I know not with what justice, that in advising Mr. Fox, 
as he (Sheridan) is said to have done, about the year 1800, to recede from public life 
altogether, he was actuated by a wish to aadiat y him in the representation of West- 
minster, and had already set on foot some private negociations towards that object.” 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 

~ “Some months before her (Mrs, Sheridan’s) death, when Sheridan had been 
describing to her and Lord Edward a beautiful French girl whom he had lately seen, 
and added, that she put him strongly in mind of what his own wife had been in the 
first bloom of youth and beauty; Mrs. Sheridan turned to Lord Edward and said, with 
a melancholy smile: ‘I should like you to marry that girl!’”’ Moore’s Life of 
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leeward, [observe that she is deseribed as scudding.*| It was, in 
truth, manifest that if she persisted in going on, she must run ashore 
several miles on this side of Deal; [observe that she has, three lines 
above, secured sea-room enough to allow of her scudding for the Downs 
or the River !] and of that her crew appeared to be as fully convinced 
as those who watched her from the land,” [and yet they scndded. | 
“She was now abreast of Folkstone, with a hurricane right on shore, 
and herself not above a mile and a half from the breakers [ again, 
note that she has secured sea-room to scud.].........An attempt was 
now made to bear, but it failed. [So, their scudding has come to this 
then, they were scudding, it seems, ram-stam on shore!] The ship 
veeled [what is that?] round, and drove towards the shore with a 
velocity which caused me to shut my eyes, that I might eseape at least 
the horror of seeing her strike. But she did not strike. ‘Two anchors 
were let go at once from the bow. By little short of a miracle, they 
held ;” [ capital ground tackle they must have had, and precious holding 
ground; the vessel, right before the wind, was under her fore-top sail 
all this time, with the gale blowing on the shore.] After a lull, the 
gale increases to a tremendous hurricane, the curate goes out to see 
how the ship fares, and beholds her wrecked in the breakers; but 
notwithstanding that she is a mile and a half from the shore, that the 
wind is howling and the sea roaring, he hears a sort of rending noise 
from the wreck, when she breaks up. This almost equals Munchausen, 
who says that when he was a few miles above the earth, the world 
looked no bigger than a grain of mustard-seed, and the men and 
women on it not much larger than a common-sized hazel nut. To hear 


the breaking up of a wreck, at a mile and a half distance, amidst the 


deafening roar of a tempest, was a feat in acoustics parallel to that 
of the great traveller in optics. Any body who has the slightest idea 
of nautical matters, will perceive that the whole of the description 
which I have copied, is a tissue of contradictions. The ship is said to 
have secured sea-room to seud, whereas it turns out that she is close 
ona lee shore, and that instead of scudding she must have been [ sup- 
posing that she was not manned by Edinburgh Cocknies | close hauled, 
and endeavouring to claw off under her top-sail. 

10#h.—When at the bar, Garrow was much more famed for his 
skill in eross-examination, than for his legal knowledge. Many 
ludicrous stories are told of his deficiencies in the latter particular, 
among which the following is not the least droll—Once upon a time, 
having occasion to appear at the bar of the House of Lords, upon a 
question requiring some rather difficult research, Garrow requested a 
learned friend to furnish him with authorities upon the subject. . This 
his friend did, but, unluckily for Garrow, instead of referring to the. 
reporters and writers by their names at length, he referred to them, as 
is usual in writing, by their abbreviations ; so that when the learned bar- 
rister, who was not conversant with either, had to quote learned 
customs—Ist. Cowper’s Reports (written J Cow. ;) for example, he 
desired’ the House to look to one Cow for the law; for the znd. 
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* To send is to sail right before the wind, consequently a vessel on a lee shore 
ro scuds, unless indeed lier port is to leeward, which is not the case supposed 
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Bulstrode, (written 2 Buls.) he triumphantly cited, two Bulls for one 
Cow; he spoke of a Crow, and he adduced two Kids (for 2 Kid.) 
in support of his argument. ‘The noble Lords stared, and marvelled 
exceedingly what had given so bucolic a turn to the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s discourse ; while the lawyers, who perceived his mistake, laughed 
at the blunder; but Garrow never suspected what was the cause of 
the astonishment of one half of the audience, and of the mirth of the 
other. He rested perfectly assured that his cows and bulls, and crows 
and kids, were the names of excellent authorities, and seemed well 
satisfied with himself for the learning and research he had displayed. 

11th,—The newspapers, which deal in any thing but news, and are 
always raking up some threadbare story or other, have lately been 
treating their readers with examples of the ambiguities of punctuation, 
and of course the “ Ibis redibis” has turned up among the illustra- 
tions. ‘There is one example not so trite, and almost as good. Adam, 
Bishop of Westminster, being consulted on the expediency of putting 
Edward the Second to death, answered, “ Edwardum regem oceidere 
nolite timere bonum est.” With a comma after nolite it would be 
dissuasive ; with one after occidere, and another after timere, it is 
persuasive. ‘The priest knew where to stop, the regicides did not ; 
instead of the commas after nolite and timere, they put a period or 
full stop to the King’s existence. 

13th —The John Bull, which has very ably and honourably to 
itself, resisted the persecution of Kean, on the principle that the public 
have nothing to do with the morals of performers, has now carried 
the inquisition it has justly condemned, a step farther, and taken 
cognizance in its holy office of the faith of singers. Yesterday it at- 
tacked Mr. Braham for singing, that “ he knows his Redeemer lives,” 
“when, in fact,’ says the consistent scribe, “if he have any religion 
at all, he believes no such thing,” by which the writer means to say 
that Mr. Braham is of the Jewish faith, if of any faith atall. Mr. 
Braham writes a letter in the papers of this day, asserting that he is 
a Christian and a member of the Protestant Church; but, supposing 
him to be a Jew, the attack of the John Bull was sheer nonsense. In 
the first place, the scribe shows that he knows nothing about the 
subject on which he is writing, for Mr. Braham never does sing “ that 
he knows that his Redeemer liveth,” as the song is a woman’s song 3 
and if he did sing it, there is no inconsistency in a Jew’s expressing 
this sentiment, for the words are from Job, and were uttered before 
the advent of our Saviour: a Jew may, therefore, consistently with 
his religion, adopt them, and breathe them with as much sincerity of 
faith, as the pattern Christian who pours forth weekly calumny in the 
John Bull. Mr. Braham, in his letter, instead of observing on the 
blunders of his enemy, simply corrects the misrepresentation as to his 
religion, and gratifies the vanity of his assailant by speaking of,him 
as a talented writer, and acknowledging his superior prowess in mis- 
chief. Mr. Braham was touched in a tender point, and he complains 
with more nature than policy. To compliment these gentlemen on 
their powers of wounding is not the way to check their assaults. 
There is nothing so gratifying to them as the cry of the stricken party, 
which announces the success of the blow. This is so well understood 
by people in general, that, when attacked even by the keenest and 
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justest ridicule, they loudly condemn the wit under which they secretly 
writhe, as vulgar and contemptible ribaldry; if the stricture be in a 
serious vein it is styled coarse abuse. A confession of power in the 
assailant is in every case avoided, and vulgar ribaldry and coarse 
abuse are the shields against all attacks, just or unjust. Few persons 
could have made use of this now-established defensive vituperative 
vocabulary with more propriety than Mr. Braham on this occasion, 
for it would have really applied to the language of the attack. He 
has, however, defended himself in a different manner, and has been 
ably seconded by a comment which the New Times appended to his 
letter—a comment thoroughly according with the gentlemanly spirit 
in which that paper is conducted when its able editor is free from the 
bitter and blinding influence of political hostility, which is now, thank 
Heaven, every where dying away. 

16th.—I see in the Obituary the announcement of the decease of 
a gentleman, aged 72, who died of a fall on the ice, whilst sliding ! 
Boys will be boys ! 

— It is well known that our Foreign Secretary never, for any consi- 
deration in the world, foregoes a jest. If there is an opportunity for 
a pun, a sarcasm, or a sneer, out it comes; no matter what the occa- 
sion is,or who the party. ‘This is doubtless all very pleasant, but not 
very politic. The time is perhaps not far distant when Mr. Canning 
will want friends, and when he will find hosts of enemies. Of his 
skill in making the latter, many stories are told; in one of which a 
grave and dignified personage appears in the character of the sufferer. 
Our merry Minister actually had the audacity in this instance to make 
a Bishop the butt of his wit. When Mr. Canning was laid up with 
the gout some time ago, Doctor Legge, the then Bishop of Oxford, 
called, and sent up a message, urgently requesting to see him. Mr. 
Canning, much annoyed by a visit at such a season, exclaimed, petu- 
lantly, “ Legge, Bishop of Oxford, insists on seeing me, does he? Oh, 
I can’t be troubled with calves of Legges now.” The joke got 
wind, and the offence was inexpiable, for there was an unlucky truth 
in it. 

19th.—Murray is determined to put a good face on his house if he 
cannot put one on his paper. He is facing the Representative Office, 
in George Street, in a most magnificent style. ‘The wags say, that he 
is whitening it and ornamenting it as a mausoleum for the deceased 
journal, and that a Sacred to the Memory, is to be inscribed on the 
tablet in front. Certain it is that the design is very grand, and also 
strikingly emblematical. ‘This is the place of beds; it is here that 
Murray’s writers lie, and accordingly the portico, or tester, as it were, 
of the fabric, is supported by four pillars (not pillows) to represent 
the characteristic article of the bed-ridden establishment; it’is a 
four-post house. 

Every thing in this office is done in the Dormitory style. It is a 
Hummums of a newspaper. The Editors do nothing but turn in and 
turn out. There is a new one every night, who is turned off again the 
next morning. Absolute John is something like the Sultan in the 
Arabian Nights, who had a fresh wife every night, and cashiered her 
in the morning. ‘Thus he treats Editors : they are made one night and 
broken the next morning ; and this smashing will not cease until, like 
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the Sultan, he meets with some one who has a genius for a thousand-and- 
one stories, whereas the scribe on whom he had chiefly counted, stopped 
exhausted after one, but that, it must be confessed, was @ good one— 
the famous Russian rap; he was but a single bouncer, however, and 
Murray looked out for a cracker of more parts, but without success ; 
he can find no one to make a noise. 

It is confidently said that the gentleman of literary celebrity who 
has been so often named as the Editor of this abortion, really contri- 
buted the greater part of the stuff which appeared in its first number. 
The Table-talk, with the promise of “ the thought which sparkles with 
our champagne” was his, if we may believe those who ought to be 
correctly informed, and there is certainly something of the Blackwood 
brag in this boast, in which the writer undoubtedly elevates himself by 
his liquor. It is perfectly well known that Mr. Tindall, the first 
editor, was engaged merely to edit the paper, and not to write in it, 
consequently he had no more part in its failure than the compositor 
who set the types. He could only edit such matter as was put into his 
hands, and we all have seen what that matter was—as the immortal 
bard beautifully expresses it, “ you cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” Murray, however, made Mr. Tindall the scape-goat, 
hoping that the public would suppose that the fault was with the 
editor, and that a change of measures would follow a change of the 
man. He then engaged an ex-editor of the British Traveller: the 
present editor of that paper has done much, very much, to improve it, 
but Murray procured the e#-editor, desiring, of course, that his 
Representative should be conducted in the happy style of the British 
Traveller under its old management. In this wish he succeeded most 
completely for a season, but only for a season; for, undeniably, the 
follies of Murray’s editors are only the follies of a day. This editor 
gave place to another, and another, and another. I cannot run over 
the names of the illustrious unknown, which are as many as the days 
and number of the paper. ‘Tommy Moore may indeed hit off these 
little affairs of the head in a—* Come tell me,” says Lockhart, “ while 
penning a squib,” &e. One thing is droll enough in this droll business, 
and that is, that D’Israeli has been the organizer of the whole concern, 
and the informing mind (a sinecure to be sure) of the journal. 

— A Dr. Lyall, the author of an unreadable book on Russia, has 
long been endeavouring to bring himself into notoriety,* and has at 
length completely succeeded, by sending a challenge to Murray, the 
bookseller, for some remarks published in a Review on the Doctor's 
book in the Quarterly. ‘The whole affair is very fairly and pleasantly 
stated in the John Bull of to-day, and the pacific tone of the hostile 





“ The Doctor contrived to bring his name and labours before the public by a very 
original device. He wrote letters in the newspapers calling upon the whole world to 
correct errata in certain performances of his in a magazine. It was unspeakably ridi- 
culous to see aletterinthe Morning Chronicle inviting one to read Paliowateckhsgatcskay 
for Paliowateckhsgatckary, or some such matter, in the 17th line, 314th page of the 
— Magazine, printed and published by Mr. , at 8, Old——— Street, six 








doors from the corner of Regent Street. Of course no creature except the author 
had ever read, or thought of reading, the article whose errata was corrected with this 
emphasis, and the Doctor might have said, without any danger of discovery and con- 


tradiction, that George the Fourth had acceded to the Empire of all the Russias, and 
been crowned at Moscow. 
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message is archly pointed out by the writer. With a thousand faults 
this John Bull has one merit, which finds great favour in my eyes, 
and that is—a happy turn for demolishing humbugs. When I see him 
worrying a humbug, throwing him on his back, shaking him in the 
dust, and tumbling and routing him about, exhibiting him in every 
possible attitude of absurdity, I forgive the rogue half his sins. 

— I wonder that it has never struck the discoverers of “ curious 
coincidences,” (a pestilent class by the way,) that most of the things 
in which men chiefly delight begin with a W. There are women, wit, 
wine, and wisdom ; an alliteration of good things not to be surpassed. 
Again, observe how the ladies have got the w among them in their 
various relations, woman, wife, widow; they escape it only in the 
estate of maid, but a cockney would reach them here by giving the w 
to virgin. 

22nd.—Some discussion took place in the House last night on Mr. 
Martin’s motion to prohibit bear-beating. ‘The Member for Galway, 
as usual, entertained the House with some fee-fa-fum, cock-and-a-bull 
stories, which no one but Mr. William Smith believed. That gentle- 
man credited them, as he sapiently explained, “ because they had been 
published in the newspapers, and remained uncontradicted.” What a 
belief this good gentleman must have, if it is of a capacity to receive 
every uncontradicted tarra-diddle that appears in the newspapers ! 
Sir Henry Parnell, a member of the Collective Wisdom, carried his 
respect for print a step further, when he made the heroine of his inge- 
nious novel choose a Cavalier at the Court of Spain for her husband, 
as she distinctly explained, for no other reason than that she had seen 
his name in a book. 

Mr. Kenrick followed the bulls, and the House seemed pretty ge- 
nerally agreed that he was omni exceptione major. This conclusion 
ouly adds something to the disgust with which one regards that as- 
sembly. Mr. Denman was the only opposition member who opened his 
mouth on the subject. The administration of justice is a matter 
utterly beneath the notice of Mr. Brougham and the other great 
champions of the popular cause. They never condescend to the dis- 
cussion of any subject of immediate concern to the community. 
Nothing but fighting in the air suits their sublime parts—a tirade 
against the Holy Alliance, or a speech on the Catholic claims, or, in 
fact, any rhetorical exhibition that can lead to no result, is the thing 
in which these first-rate declaimers delight.to indulge. ‘They are not 
chargeable with having even degraded their high faculties by ap- 
plying them to any humble object of immediate utility. What is the 
oppression of a peasant, a labourer, in the County of Surrey to them ? 
Why, Brougham will talk, and most eloquently too, for six hours, of 
the oppression of many thousand peasants in Austrian Italy. He is 
none of your petty chapmen, but a dealer in wholesale tyranny; and it 
must be foreign too, for what great orator can make any thing of home 
grievances, which are mixed up with mean details and shabby names, 
that are inconsistent with the dignity of eloquence# What orator 
can make much of the case of a man who bears the shockingly fami- 
liar name of Franks? and how can he talk of slabs value twelve-pence, 
a ram’s fleece, and such odious, low particulars ? 

Mr. Kenrick, who has made so much noise of late, was formerly 
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Clerk of the Kitchen; from this office he was appointed (as is calum- 
niously said, by virtue of the proprietorship of a borough) to a Welch 
judgeship. The profession took great offence at this sudden meta- 
morphosis, and observed, that the Clerk of the Kitchen was much 
more fit to make a Welch rabbit than a Welch judge. 

— In the course of the discussion on the Navy Estimates last night, 
Mr. Hume complained that “ no promotion occurred in which a great 
number of young men of family and fortune were not promoted over 
the heads of officers of long and meritorious services.” To this Sir 
G. Cockburn replied, that “it was not true that no officers were pro- 
moted but those who possessed rank and influence,” (nothing of the 
kind having been affirmed.) “Such a charge was most unjust. He 
had always acted on the principle of bringing forward persons on ac- 
count of their services and merits; but when such persons were pro- 
moted, he had generally taken care, and he thought it was for the 
good of the service, to promote with them young men of rank 
and fortune.” 

This was a particularly silly avowal of a manifestly bad and absurd 
practice, but it passed unnoticed and unpunished in the House of 
Commons, for any notice of such jargon would have been punishment 
to the speaker. It is certain that al/ the meritorious officers who are 
not recommended by rank and fortune, are not promoted, and if, 
when some few of them are promoted, others of the latter class are 
promoted also, many meritorious officers are excluded from promotion 
by the promotion of these gentlemen of rank and fortune. And what 
are the reasons why men of rank and fortune should be promoted to- 
gether with men of merit ¢ Simply that, Sir G. Cockburn opines, that such 
a system is for the good of the service! Will rank and fortune fight our 
ships? Is not merit rather preferable for all nautical purposes in the 
action and the gale ? But Sir George has, perhaps, a notion of balances ; 
he possibly apprehends mischief from too much merit in the Navy, and 
the rank-and-fortune men are to act as checks to the men of merit. 
There are, of course, many men of rank and fortune in the Navy who 
are also men of merit; but Sir G. Cockburn, it must be observed, 
grounds the claims of his men of rank and fortune on their rank and 
fortune only. No matter what their qualifications may be, it is, ac- 
cording to him, for the good of the service to promote them if they 
bear noble names and have money in their purses. 

23rd.—Some prodigiously fine critics in the Representative have 
been disputing about what allows of no dispute, the place of the raré 
in the line. 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


Ridiculously enough, while these learned pundits were disputing 
about the rari,each of them committed a rare blunder in the line, 
for which they ought to be whipped. In doth letters, nawtes appears 
for nantes. The naughty dunces who were guilty of this offence, 
most richly deserve the birch ; and it would not be amiss if the Editor 
who granted his imprimatur to such a reading, were to receive a 
small touch of the flagellation too. 

It is perfectly vexatious to see the miserable trash of this paper 
set in so fair a type. It is the best printed paper in London, that is, 
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in the world; and one is tempted to say of it what the fox in the 
fable said of the mask, 
O quanta species, cerebrum non habet ! 


— The prospectus of a work called the Debtor’s Manual, sold in 
Newgate Street, was the other day left at my door; such a book is 
certainly particularly well-timed at this “ pecuniary crisis,” when all 
the world is indebt. The pecuniary crisis is the influenza of the day ; 
every body is sick with it, and no one is ashamed of confessing to a 
complaint which bears so. genteel and euphonous a name. Had his 
Majesty’s Ministers done nothing else for us, they would have deserved 
immortal honour for the coinage of this phrase, which has done every 
thing but paid our debts. The Debtor’s Manual is a humbug; the 
whole business of it may be summed up in one word—the pecuniary 
crisis—which is an answer to every application. You are politely 
requested to settle a small account, which has been long standing ; 
you shake your head, and with a grave simper, sigh out: “ The pecu- 
niary crisis! my good sir, the pecuniary crisis!” The creditor is 
choked; he is at his wit’s end ; the pecuniary crisis is unanswerable ; 
but feeling the virtue of the phrase, he adopts it himself, and meets 
his creditor, in turn, with the pecuniary crisis, and thus the pecu- 
niary crisis settles all money affairs. Some years ago, the Bog of 
Allan took it into its head to see the world, and jaunted about the 
country, to the great derangement of the neighbouring acres. At 
this, all the Irishmen in the world were suddenly ruined, and more 
particularly those who have, for the last twelve years, lived at Boulogne, 
waiting the settlement of Jaw-suits, or the receipt of their quarter’s 
rents, (which are, I am inclined to suspect, payable at the quarter of 
the century.) Go where one might, one heard nothing but execrations 
on that moving bog, for it turned out that all Irishmen had large and 
elegant estates in the immediate neighbourhood of it, fine, arable, and 
pasture, which the bog had bogged by its intrusive visitations. “Och! 
the divil take that cursed bog, my dear sir. By the Lord, it has 
walked over my istete, the most alegant thing in all Lreland, and 
clane ruined every acre of it. Divila rap canI git of my tiniments 
now, and so here I must live on Lady Anne’s pin-money till things 
come round again.” This was the story one heard every where. Our 
pecuniary crisis serves in the same stead as the moving bog. Many 
of us that have been ruined any time these twenty years, did not know 
what had happened to us till we got hold of this happy phrase, but now 
it isa clear case of pecuniary crisis. The Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was proud to learn that he had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, and we are proud to learn that the supposed beggarly 
complaint, which has cleaved to us from our cradles, was, in fact, 
nothing less than a pecuniary crisis, which has had, the honour of a 
mention in his gracious Majesty’s speech to his affectionate Lords 
and Commons. 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES AND THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


[We have received the following communication from Sir Egerton 
Brydges, and as we subscribe, in a great measure, to its justice, we 
readily give it circulation.—Eb. ] 


EXPOSURE OF THE UNQUALIFIED NONSENSE AND CONTRADICTIONS, AND IGNORANCE 
OF COLBURN’S CRITICISMS, AS EXHIBITED IN THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


FOR JANUARY 1826. 
18th January, 1826. 


The quack critic in Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine for January 
1826, mocks the Edinburgh style of piquancy, as Joco in the farce 
mocks the fiddler, or the stroke of the clock ; or as the Valet in High 
Life below Stairs, mocks my Lord Duke ; or as the Beggar at the ale- 
house at night, in Pompey the Little, in imitation of his betters, will not 
eat his fillet of veal without lemon sauce ! His lkeness to the originals, 
whom he apes, is not at all less awkward. He lays about him without 
the smallest regard to truth of statement ; and when he attempts to be 
very pungent and very wise, writes unintelligible and absolute non- 
sense! The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are not guilty of 
stating facts inaccurately ; nor from them, nor from the principles 
they assume, do they ever venture to reason illogically. They may 
not be sufficiently comprehensive in the facts they state ; and they may 
assume principles which will not be conceded to them. But this mock 
critic never states a single fact accurately ; nor is by any chance borne 
out in the conclusion which he draws from his premises. Yet he is as 
conceited and triumphant as if he had crushed the person whom he 
attacks; and echos all the terms of raillery and insulting superiority 
in which it is the practice of those better-authorized fashion-leaders to 
indulge. For instance, this scribbler asserts that ** the sale of a book 
is proof of its talent and merit, because,” he says, * sale follows fashion ; 
and fashion is generated by what pleases the greatest number of 
readers!’ Where is the logic of this? In the first place, fashion is no 
proof that the mass of the readers who are guided by it, are pleased : 
they follow merely in imitation; and under the influence of some 
whimsical and usurped power: but if it were a proof of their being 
actually pleased, how does this prove talent and merit, before it be 
proved that their taste 1s enlightened and just ? Taste is the result of 
vreat sensibility, great knowledge, great experience, and great cultiva- 
tion; and, therefore, cannot be possessed by the multitude. 

All the charges which this absurd critic makes against Sir Egerton 
Brydges, for inconsistency in his assertions regarding the operation of 
Reviews, are founded on similar mis-statements of passages and false 
reasonings. He assumes that, Sir Egerton Brydges contradicts him- 
self in saying, that Reviews influence popular opinion, after having said 
that they follow popular opinion. But Sir Egerton Brydges’s com- 
plaint ts, that they influence by sanctioning and confirming populat 
errors. And then as to their ending in unsettling all opinions, that 
they do so by divisions into strong parties, whose champions carry their 
allegations and arguments to such contrary extremes, that in the con- 
wretn is brought into doubt, and at last, people have no opinions 
at al. 
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When, with all this blundering and dishonest sophistry, the critic 
eannot find any thing on which ‘he can ‘build even such ridiculous 
inferences as these, he ‘boldly and impudently alleges that Sir Egerton 
Brydges has made assertions directly the contrary to his express words. 
He accuses Sir Egerton Brydges of a desire to shut out all wealth in 
the elevation to the peerage ; and to regard nothing but descent and 
historic lustre. Sir Egerton Brydges’s words (p. 46,) are the reverse : 
‘¢ the dispensation of these honours should be frugal, incorrupt, impar- 
tial, intelligent, yet generous; not to suffer a candidate to found pre- 
tensions on mere descent, however distinguished ; nor to be awed and 
influenced by mere riches, however threatening or powerful !” 

The instances which this mock ciitic exhibits, of arguing in a circle, 
abound from beginning to end of his article. Against the charge that 
Reviews are often partial and unjust, and therefore mischievous, he 
first assumes that they are written by the unite! power of all the men 
of talent of the kingdom ; then takes it as a necessary consequence that 
they must be impartial ‘and just; then assumes again that they are 
popular, because they are impartial and just ; and then again infers 
that they are impartial and just, because they are popular. Such is 
the huddled mixture of questions begged, and false conclusions. But 
he is not content with this; he cannot lose the opportunity which this 
blunder of reasoning gives him to be scurrilous ; having first assumed 
that the Reviews monopolise all the talent of the nation, he assumes, 
that the person whom he attacks is not connected with these Reviews, 
and therefore has no talent ! 

The critic charges Sir Egerton Brydges with inveighing against 
Reviewers, as a coterie combined into one body to vent their s spleen 
ayainst all other authors. Sir Egerton does no such thing ; but, if he 
did, the critic’s answer to it is sufficie: atly absurd: “ If” says he, 
« these authors do combine, it is for the purpose of praising, not 
damning each other! !” But contradictions go for nothing with him ; 
a little before he had said, that their own interest is a sufficient security 
against partiality; for partiality would effectually disgrace them with 
that public on which they depend!!! 

We next come to the answer to the charge, that anonymous criticism 
is tempted, by the mask it wears, “ to. commit wrongs, it would not 
dare to do if the mask were removed.” The critic says, that this 
mask has the benefit of making the opinions delivered, « frank and 
fearless,” instead of being “ dull panegyric.” Yet, asif it was impos- 
sible for him to advance one step without contradicting himself; he 
adds, that the identity of the author is, notwithstanding, as well known 
as if he signed his name! 

Sir Egerton had said, (p. 8,) that « the opinion formed of a book, 
when it is first published, is very seldom the opinion entertained of it 
after a lapse of twenty or thirty years.” The critic answers, that the 
reputation which can be sustained for thirty years, will then be fixed 
and unchangeable. Here is another false assumption. This passage 
does not speak of a reputation of thirty years’ endurance ; but of an 
Opinion entertained on first publication, w hich see wal of thirty 
years, does not embrace thirty months ! 

All the gabble which the critic vomits out, in answer to Sir Egerton’s 
complaints, that the profuse exercise of the prerogative in auginenting 
the peerage, was abused by Mr. Pitt, is so incredibly ignorant, vulgar, 
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contradictory, so falsely cited, so full of false assumptions, and false 
conclusions, so wilfully perverted ; sometimes accusing Sir Egerton of 
blindly omitting what is the very gist of his complaint; that it would 
be tedious to unravel and confute what is literally base, lying, or non- 
sensical, in every sentence. 

The critic having here attempted a justification of the influence of 
wealth, proceeds, mm conformity to his own habit of self-contradiction, 
(the only conformity by which he ever abides,) to prove that wealth by 
itself has very little influence ; and his instance is surely a most happy 
one! He asks ifall the riches of the Rothschilds can bring them into 
high society ? Rothschild, who is actually admitted even to all the 
cabinet-dinners of the French ministry : and then, like a vulgar ideot, 
he talks of Almack’s, as if the dandyism of Almack’s was the test of 
high society ! 

It seems, by this critic, that the proper habits of a man of genius are 
not meditation and lonely study; but a constant mixture with the 
fools and triflers of the crowded walks of life ! 

But where are this critic’s absurdities to end? He justifies an author 
being an hireling, and working for money by assimilating this payment 
to that of those who receive rents or interests for their capital! Is it 
asked why authors are less respectable by working for money? Be- 
cause their object ought to be the pure, disinterested fame, which 
results from the propagation of truth / 

Fame is the spur, that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days ! 

Bacon was convicted of receiving money from the parties whose 
causes he adjudged. The defence was, that it never influenced his 
judgment. It was replied, that his judgment ought not to have been 
subjected even to the temptation; and ought, hke Czesar’s wife, to 
have been placed above suspicion ! 

The charge, that Sir Egerton Brydges’s Note from p. 57 to p. 70, 
contains double the abuse of Lord Byron to be found in any other 
publication since the poet’s death, requires no confutation, because it 
is nothing less than a direct and unqualified falsehood. 

Then comes another assertion, after the critic’s usual manner, that 
no one would take the trouble to abuse Sir Egerton ; followed by this 
curious reason for the critic’s doing so now, that it is to save himself 
the trouble of dog so hereafter! If not worth abuse, why will it be 
necessary to abuse him hereafter! And if not hereafter, still less is it 
necessary to do it by anticipation ! 

Lastly come reasons why Sir Egerton’s critical opinions are not to be 
trusted, and these very reasons, so assigned, are unqualified proofs that 
Sir Egerton’s critical opinions and taste are sound / For which Irish 
reason, he presses Sir Egerton to make a bonfire of them ! 

No notice has been here taken of the consummate ignorance of this 
critic, who never heard of Lord Surry, the poet, nor of the persone 
dramatts of Shakspeare’s Richard Ifl., nor Flodden field, nor Bos- 
worth battle, nor of Thoinas, Duke of Norfolk, who lost his head for 
ius intrigues with Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Jan 17, 1826. 


Sir,—If the two articles in your 9th and 13th‘Numbers, New Series*, 
on Italian Literature, had appeared either ina less respectable journal, 
or in some anonymous book of travels, or with the name of some one 
of those “ che non fur mai vivi,” Tshould not have attached any im- 
portance toit; being accustomed to treat with merited contempt the 
numerous productions every day published on Italy, for the mere purpose 
of getting money from those who are weak enough to form their opinions 
from such polluted sources, and who swallow as gospel the most stupid 
and malignant libels on that unhappy country. The literary intercourse 
with Italy being so shackled, and the circulation of the E ‘nglish peri- 
odicals there being so limited, the most erroneous notions are dis- 
seminated, and all answer rendered im possible. There was a time 
when books of this stamp used truly to grieve me: for loving my 
native land above all things, every thing s: aid against itis a subject of 
inexpressible grief to me, and I feel it even more than if directed per- 
sonally against myself. TI was a long time at a loss how to account 
for the strange appetite onthe part of some -English seribblers, for re- 
tailing so many spiteful falsehoods, instead of telling the simple and 
honest truth: but my eyes were soon opened, when I perceived that 
the object of the mercenary garreteers was to feed that appetite 
for detraction which is unfortunately so prevalent; and I ceased 
to read their works, or only vouchsafed them a passing glance. 
With these feclings I should have viewed the two articles above 
mentioned, had they been inserted in any journal less respectable 
than your's; but finding them there, I could not but read them, 
and was stung to the quick from my affec tion for my dear Italy, both 
because, cire ulated and read with eagerness as your jourual is in the 
educated classes of the communiiy, the she ow and crude lucubra- 
tions of your Correspondent, L. D.C. or D.C. will be widely dissemi- 
nated: and because from the single circumstance of their appearing 
in your pages, they will be the more readily believed, as bearing the 
sanction of your respect: tblename. The love of truth, the moderation 
and the judgment which distinguish your labours, placed it beyond 
doubt that no sordid motives could have induced you to give cur- 
reney to what you could not believe, against 

. ++... A country hardly used, 

At random censured—wantonly abused. 
And Tam so satisfied that mere haste, and your not having minutely 
considered the subject, may have led you to insert the two obnoxious 
articles, taat I address myself to you to beg you to repair the wrong 
(loac, by admitting into your next Number this letter fromme, in order 





* The two letters, here alluded to, were written by a foreigner, who has enjoyed 
excellent opportunities of knowing Italy, and whose lite ‘rary reputation on the Conti- 
nent stands deservedly high. This is our exculpation. ‘The kditor of a Magazine is 
difierently circumstanced from the Editor of a Review. The former is a collector of 
miscellaneous papers ; the latter is the speaker or secretary of a tribunal sitting in judg- 
ment, and deciding according to certain principles and opinions. In a Magazine the 

Editor may admit the advocacy of a partisan, for there is liberty of reply—in a Review 
he must preserve the consistency of a judge, and is responsible for his decision.—Ev. 


Marcu, 1826, 
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that the wound may be healed by the same hand that inflicted it, and 
that all may know that the pursuit of truth, and not the spirit of party, 
is the great object of your journal. As you have admitted the two 
articles to give an idea of modern Italian Literature, and as they 

abound in the grossest misconceptions, I flatter myself that you will 
insert my observations, as you would an Erratum of a word that 
changed the whole meaning. 

[ shall take some of your Correspondent’s statements, and answer 

them one by one, in order that his errors may be more palpably seen ; 
” to go about to refute them all would be a tedious task -— 


‘ Not only did Italy make no progress during these 266 years, (from 1530 down to 
1796.) She would be positively a gainer, if she would revert to the state in w hich she 
was in 1530. . The chief occupation of the nation during these 206 years has been 
to write sonnets in imitation of Petrarch.” —( No. 15, p. 21.) “All that appeared 
during these 266 years is, with the exception of a very small number of celebrated 
books, worth absolutely nothing.” —(ib. p. 22.) Since the tyranny of Phillip IL. 
[taly has had neither life, nor motion, nor voice, but in the fine arts. "—(ib. p. 23.) 


The following great characters flourished after 1530 :— 

Poets :—Alfieri, Berni, Bracciolini, Caro, Ceseroiti, Chiabrera, Filie- 
aja, Fortiguerra, Guidi, Labindo, Maffei, Marini, Mazza, Metastasio, 
Monti, Parini, Pindemonti Ippolito, Pindemonti Giovanni, Redi, Sal- 
violi, Tasso, Tassoni, Tessi, Varano, &c. &¢ 

Vathematies:—Boscovich, Cavalieri, Cassini, Conti, Galileo, Grandi, 
Lagrangia, &e. 

Natural Philosophy, History, Medicine, &c.:—Acquapendente, 
Borsieri, Cirillo, Faloppio, Galvani, Magalotti, Malpighi, Mergagni, 
Mascagni, Redi, Scarpa, Spallanzani, Vallisnieri, Viviani, Volta, 
Torricelli, &e. 

Laws and Polities:— Becearia, Filangeri, Galiani, Genovesi, 
Paruta, Pagano, Verri, (the three brothers,) Vico. 

History:—Ammirato, Bentivoglio, Crescimbeni, Davila, Duti, 
Denina, Giannone, Pallavicini, Quadrio, Sarpi, Vasari, Tiraboschi. 

Profound Scholars :—Baroni, Carli, Conforti, Faeciolati, Forcellini, 
Gravina, Lanci, Maffei, Morcelli, Morelli, Muratori, Noris, Sigonio, 
Uchelli, &e.* 

These are some of the great men that flourished and wrote between 
1530 and 1796. Every one conversant with literary history knows 
how many [ omit. | leave it to you, sir, to judge w hether it be just 
to say that the works left by these illustrious names are absolutely 
good for nothing ; L wait to be told that Farnese, Monteccucoli, Al- 
beroni, and Mazzarini, spent their time zr the imitation of Petrarca ; 
and 1 wait to be told of an equal number of men, in an equal number 
of years, that wrote better, or more usefully for mankind, than some of 
those I have enumerated did in their respective classes. + 


-——_-— —— 








* Lagrangia, or Lagrange, was born, educated, and afterwards Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Turin, whence he went to Berlin at the invitation of the creat Frederick, 
and afterwards to Paris, where he died, a circumstance which has led many errone- 
ously to believe him a Frenchman. / ra Paolo Surpi, author of the History of the 
Council of Trent, is for this reason registered among the historians: but he was 
besides a profound and distinguished divine, civilian, anatomist, and mathematician. 
\s a practical statesman he ranked high, although his political principles were not 
over good ; but he was a counsellor of the Republic of Venice, and, what is worse, 
he was a friar. 


+ Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, was the famous rival of Henry the Fourth of 
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The Italian with which you are acquainted—the Italian of the Bassvigliano and the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, (No. 9, p. 45,) the Italian of Ariosto and of Alfieri, is spoken at 
Florence, Rome, and Siena, (No. 13, p. 23.) It is true, that in all the other cities of Italy, 
the newspapers, and advertisements of every kind are printed in what pretends to be 
Italian. But the pedants of Tuscany are perfectly right when they cry out that this 
[talian is not Italian. It is the patois of the place translated into Italian with the help 
of the dictionary, &c., as school-boys say, word by word. ‘The words are translated, 
but not the turns of the expression, which retain their Piedmontese, Venetian, or 
Neapolitan character. Will you believe what I am now going to tell you? When 1 
was at Leghorn a very well educated and rich Lucchese said, in my hearing, to a Flo- 
rentine of the same class: Our government it so bigoted that it obliged us to shut up our 
hores (logge) on the eve of such a Saint. The Florentine did not at first understand the 
word logge and took it to mean shops, (No. 13, p. 25.) 

Most excellent critic! Neither Monti, nor Tasso, nor Alfieri, nor 
Ariosto, were either Florentines, or Romans, or Sienese. The facts 
are—lIst, That at Florence, at Rome, at Siena, different dialects are 
spoken: so, that unless D.C. will say that there are three Italian 
languages, it cannot be said that the Italian of Ariosto, &e. is spoken 
in any one of those cities—2nd, That there are books published in 
the Florentine, in the Roman, and in the Sienese dialects, which are 
not in one language, like that of Monti, &c.—3d, It is so far from 
being true that the newspapers, &c. throughout Italy, are but a trans- 
lation of the different patois, that there is not a person who can tell, 
from the diction, where a well-written newspaper has been composed. 
—1th, The word logge is not Lucchese nor Italian, nor to be found 
in any dialect of the Peninsula, in that sense; it is there a Gallicism 
and inadmissible; throughout all Italy, in all dialects, boxes being 
called palchi or palchetti ;* therefore But I leave you, sir, to 
draw the inference. 

What is most curious, is to see your Correspondent place Tasso and 
Monti among those who have written in this famous Florentine- 
Roman-Sienese language. Every one knows the war made by the 
Florentine pedants on the former poet in his day, to show that he had 
not written in Florentine. To see, then, Monti cited, among those 
who write the Florentine-Roman-Sienese, that very same Monti who 
has spent his life in declaring, both by mouth and pen, and particularly 
in the work so ill cited by D. C., “ That the language is Italian, and 
is not either spoken or written better by the natives of one province of 
Italy than another, without study, but both spoken and written better, 
in every part, the more attentively its rules are studied.” + These are 








France, whom he frequently defeated. Raimondo Monteccucoli, of Modena, was the 
truly worthy rival of the great Turenne. The two cardinals, Alberoni and Mazzarini, 
(or Mazarin, as the French call him,) are too well known to require further mention, 
hey were not, certainly, ignorant blockheads, although their characters were not the 
best in the world; but for ministers, and above all for cardinals that are ministers, 
some allowance must be made. 

* I do not like to deny what is stated to be a fact, but here there must be necessarily 
some error, for it is impossible that any one should say that an order has been given 
to close the palchi, or palchetti, or logge, or boxes. To close the THearre is a general 
form of expression in all languages ; but that of to close the Boxes is, I believe, admitted 
in none ; most certainly not in Italian, or in any of its dialects. And if I were inclined 
to be incredulous, I should be disposed to doubt the arguments which D. C. puts into 
the mouth of Tamburini with respect to the Jesuits and the infallibility of the ee 
(See N. 9 p. 43.) The argument itself is inconclusive, and therefore it is improbable 
that it emanated from so great a theologian. 

+t See Proposta di correzioni ud Aggiunte al Vocabolario della Crusoa, and not Proposlu 
di Emendaszioni, as D. C. calls it. 
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things so ridiculous that they do not deserve the honour of the slightest 
answer; and yet more so when it is seen that your Correspondent not 
only praises Monti for his doctrines and his principles, but treats as 
pedants those Florentines who maintain exactly his own views. But 
your surprise at these contradictions will cease when I show you— 
Ist, That he contradicts himself in other parts more openly ; and 2ndly, 
That he does not understand Italian or any of the dialects which he 
mentions—an assertion which, | regret to make, as I must compel him 
to confess that he has not such a facility in learning languages as he 
modestly lays claim to. (No. 13, p. 24.) 

But to his contradictions—and I will select one so palpable that it 
will speak for a thousand; and I the more willingly select it, as it is 
directed against a journal which I esteem, and which is supported by 
the contributions of many highly-gifted men. “He (the Editor of 
the Antologia di Firenze) always praises stupid books, for he is 
completely the dupe of the learned pedants who abound in Italy. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Antologia is a very useful work.”— 
(No. 13, p. 20.) Now, that in a country abounding in men of talent, 
genius, and intelligence, (No. 9, p. 45,) ina Journal supported by 
many writers of the highest merit,.(No. 13, p. 20,) stupid books 
should always be praised is most extraordinary ; how is it that the 
Editor is completely the dupe of learned pedants, and that men of dis- 
tinguished merit write for such an Editor? how can such a journal, 
published by such an Editor, who always praises stupid books, be 
a very useful work ;—this is a mode of reasoning so obscure to me, a 
poor Italian,* that when I first read it— 

Jo non morii a non rimasi vivo 
as Dante when he saw Dite, not with fear, but with pity for the writer, 
for the reader, and for you, sir, who could insert such stupidities. 

I proceed to show that D. C. understands neither Italian nor its 
dialects. The few words he has printed, in either, are al! errors. He 
says, “in Paris you must be what we call wn espece (uno spiantato,) 
if,” &e.—(No. 13, p. 20.) “ We call,’ might lead one to suspect the 
writer to be a Frenchman, but his speaking so ill of French literature,t 
and his writing wn espece instead of une espece, induces me to believe 
himan Englishman, who does not know even the meaning of we. 
But, be he who he may, he knows nothing about Italian ; this is clear, 
because une espéce does not signify the same as uno spiantato: one 
may be a spiantato, without being une espeéce. 

He says that the Milanese is, in Italy, called the “ Lingua della 
minga.’—(No. 13,p. 24.) Now this neither is ner can be the case, 
for in Italian and in all its dialects, they say, un miga, un nulla, un 
sipa,t and not una mella, una sipa, &e.: and if Mr. D.C. had under- 
stood Italian and the dialects, he would have discovered his blunder. 
He adds, that minga in Milanese, means nothing at all, which shows 
his ignorance of that dialect ; for minga, like the Italian miga or mict, 
is nothing more than a particle that accompanies the negatives 20, 


* So hg gifted, all-wise, and all-knowing D.C. very self-sufficiently styles 
us repeatedly, i 


t This blunder must be considered a typographical error ; the writer in question 


could not fall into such a mistake.—Ep. 
+ 


+ So Tassoni, ‘* Tra quei del Sipa - - - Il popolo dal Sipa.” 
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non, or ne, a8 gid, punto, &e.,and corresponds in that case with “ not 
at all,” or the “ non quidem” of the Latins. If he had understood 
{talian, he would have perceived that the Milanese minga is nothing 
more than the thoroughly Italian mga, with a trifling alteration in 
the pronunciation, of which there are an hundred instances in the 
Italian classics, beginning from Boccaccio.* To confirm still more his 
ignorance, Mr. D. C. has been good enough to put into print, that the 
Brescian dialect resembles the Venetian, which is as much as to say 
that a Brescian boor resembles a Venetian beauty.+ Yet, not to 
dwell further on this point, and to show you that D.C. does not know 
what he says, and speaks of books he has never read or even seen; to 
show you that you are bound in fairness to insert this letter to correct 
his blunders; I give you a list from which it will appear that he 
writes more blunders than words. 

1. More than a century ago, a ridiculous 1. Bettinelli was born the 18th July, 
Jesuit, named Saverio Bettinelli, under- 1718, and died the 15th Sept, 1808. 
took to turn Dante into ridicule.—( No. 9, 


p- 36.) . 
2. Bettinelli Vignotti, Frugoni Algarotti, 2. Ginguéné did not attempt to recall 


now unread, even in Italy, in spite of the these writers to life, for he never speaks of 


efforts of the French pedant Ginguéné, in them; nor indeed could he, for he died 
his very common-place history of Italian before he brought down his history to 
literature, to recall them to life—(No. 9, 1600. Sismondi writes down to our days, 
p- 57.) I shall pass over all the works 

that appeared previous to the year 1770, 

as their merits are discussed and decided 

upon in his (Ginguéné’s) Histoire de la 

Litterature Italienne, and in the Litlerature 

du midi de U Europe, by the learned Sis- 

mondi,—( No. 13, p. 22.) 


5. Monti, though inferior to Dante, 3. Petrarca then did nothing towards 


Ariosto, and Tasso, the three founders of 
Italian poetry, has yet been more useful 
than any of them.—( No. 9, p. 40.) 


4. The grand book on the Jansenist 
side, is that of the energetic Abbé Tambu- 
rini, called Vera idea della Santa Sede, 
2 vols. He has written forty octavo vo- 
lumes against the pretended infallibility of 


the foundation of Italian poetry? Monti 
has been more useful than Dante, who 
founded our poetry and our language? 
Poor Mr. D. C.!!! 

4. The Vera idea della Santa Sede, isa 
single small vol. 8vo. ‘That it is the grand 
book of the Jansenists is an idle story, 
it being one of the latest productions of 
Tamburini, who had already distinguished 
himself as leader of the Sinodo di Pistoju, 


the Pope.—( No. 9, p. 43.) 
which is the real great book of the Janse- 


nists. It is another silly story that Tam- 
burini has written forty octavos against 
the pretended infallibility of the Pope. 





* If Mr. D. C. had understood Italian, he would have discovered that the Genoese 
Sha sa, about which he makes so much noise, is not so strange as he fancies. Sha is the 
pronoun sua ill pronounced, and thus Suwa sa is an ellipsis of Sua Signoria sa, used 
instead of Vostra Signoria sa, and perhaps, strictly, the more correct mode when 
speaking in the third person. As to the pronoun sua, pronounced sha, it will cause no 
wonder to those who bear in mind, that even in Italian the pronoun vostra is mutilated 
in the same phrase when they say Vossignoria. Sa for sua, to for tuo, &c. are used in 
Lombardy, at Venice, and in many other parts of Italy: they are used at Florence 
even : nay, they are so completely Italian, that Dante, Jaf. 29. 77. said, ‘‘ Da ragazzo 
aspettato da signorso,” instead of ‘‘ Signor suo.” we ' 

+ Maffei, Muratori, Carli, &c. are at a loss to comprehend, in their discussions upon 
this very subject, how so great a difference could arise between the Brescian and 
Venetian dialects, and more particularly as Brescia has for so long a period belonged 


to Venice. 
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5. Ariosto lived 200 years ago.—(No. 5. Ariosto was born the 8th Sept. 1474 
15, p. 20.) During thisperiod(from1550 published the first edition of the Furioso 
to 1796) Ariosto threw a glory over in 1515, and died the 6th June, 1533." 
Italy.—( Ibid, p. 22. 

6. The Italiano continues, I believe, to 6. No journal, called the Italianv, was 
be published at Turin.— Ibid. p. 21.) ever published, either at Turin or else- 

where in Italy. 

7. At Florence the liberty of the press 7. At Florence there is a less severe 
is perfect.—( No. 13, p. 22.) censorship of the press than in other parts 

of Italy, but this would not be the case 
were any thing unpalatable to Austria 
published. 

8. Giannone died in 1738, in the cita- 8. Giannone died in the citadel of Tu- 
del of Turin, into which the King of Sar- rin, in 1748, in his seventy-second year: 
dinia threw him, to do a pleasure to his after a long imprisonment, which he suf- 
royal brother of Naples.—(Ibid. p. 22. fered through the cruel and treacherous 

intrigues of the Jesuits and the Court of 
Rome, with the weak King of Sardinia. 
He was persecuted by the Jesuits for sup- 
porting the rights of sovereigns against the 
pretensions of the Papal court, and for 
denying the power of the Popes to absolve 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
and to give or take away thrones, &c. And 
for these simple reasons, Giannone’s His- 
tory of Naples was put into the Index and 
still remains there. Whoever wants a spe- 
cimen of Jesuitical and Papal atrocity, 
should read the Life of Giannone. 

9, Botta, in 1815, published at Paris, 9. Botta published this history in 1809. t 
a History of the United States of America. 

—(No. 9, p. 44.) 


I refrain from prolonging this tedious list, because I think it has been 
sufficiently proved that Mr. D.C. not only does not understand the 
Italian language, or know its history, but speaks of books he has 
never seen. From another passage, I infer (it being impossible to 
suppose him capable of forging facts) that he has never read any 
Italian publications. If he had read any, he would not have ventured 
to say, “that the Italians call each other asses, beasts, scoundrels, 
and such like polite names,” (No. 9, p. 44,) for, and I am sorry to be 
obliged to say it, it is not true, and I challenge either Mr. D. C. or 
any one else to produce me a book, of any respectable author, at least, 
that is disgraced by such foul language. Besides, if the Italians ever 





* In the list of names appended to the second article, Ariosto is stated to have been 
a native of Ferrara. This is a mistake. He was born at Reggio of Modena, the 
birth-place of his mother, Daria Malaguzzi, and the house in which he came into the 
world is now shown there in the Piazza Mugyiore, and at a short distance out of the 
city, his relation’s villa, San Maurizio, which he celebrates in bis Satires, and which 
still belongs to the Malaguzzi family. Besides, to the list of poets that were not Tus- 
cans, may be added the @llowing, all eminent for the purity and elegance of their 
Italian style. Baldi, Bembo, Caro, Gargallo, Mazza, Molza, Perticari, Zota, Testi, 
Varano, Zeno, &c. not to speak of many of the best prose-writers, such as Castiglione, 
Davila, &c. Among the poets may be ranked Petrarca, who was neither a Florentine, 
nor a Roman, nor a Sianese, and left Tuscany quite a child, and never after resided 
there. 

t I allude tothese errors with respect to the dates, because from their being so nu- 
merous ead so frequently repeated, I am induced to believe that D. C. has neither 
seen bo. .s which he mentions, nor any work upon Italian history. I must add, that 
Botta di not write the History of the United States, but the History of the War of the 
Independence, down to the peace in 1783. 
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fell into such low hahits, they certainly would not have to learn 
politeness from the writer of the two articles, who so unceremoniously 
treats Botta as a /éar, and Acerbi as a spy. These are two most 
crucl imputations, and such as neither Botta nor Acerbi would endure, 
if they knew them or the author. IT am neither the partisan, nor the 
friend of either Botta or Acerbi: quite the coutrary—but IT would 
not, on this account, dare to say they were beings so base, as your 
Correspondent describes them. It is in vain for Mr. D. C. to say 
that he called them so because he had heard that So-and-So was be- 
lieved: for a writer ought not only to state what he knows to be true, 
but he should do it decently ; not to all that are asses are we to say so 
flatly, alleging in excuse, that such is the plain matter of the fact. 

From what has been thus far said, it will be seen what reliance is 
to be placed upon such a writer, when he gives such a pitiful charac- 
ter, always without reasons, of two of the finest poetical compositions of 
modern Italy—the Nabucco of Niccolint, and the Ildegonda of 
(rrossi ; and one might wonder, if it were possible to wonder, how he 
could speak in such a manner of the works of two authors whom he 
calls men of genius: and of whom the latter owes all his reputation, 
and deservedly, to his I/degonda, the only Italian piece that he has 
published. It was received with transport thrqugh all Italy, as well 
as the Nabucco; and Italy will always read with delight, whatever 
comes from the pen of either of these poets. The Tuscan Niccolini is 
sufficient to show that the Tuseans have still Italian fire and soul, 
notwithstanding all scribbling to the contrary.* 

With respect to the charge, D. C. brings against the Italians, as 
having “ some traces of the savage,” (No. 9, p. 38,) and to the other, of 
being tremendously long in answering a question, (No. 13, p. 18,) I 
fully understand how the writer may have been led into error. From 
the two articles throughout, it is plain enough that he was not over- 
scrupulous in the society he kept in Italy, and he must have lived 
with dock-porters at Genoa, at Naples amongst the Lazzaroni, and in 


the like company elsewhere: classes in which there is no wonder, if 


some traces of the savage are to be found, and which I would fain hope 
will speedily disappear, if Mr. D. C. will undertake to civilize them, 
by keeping up a more intimate acquaintance with them. As to the 
second charge, no wonder that the Italians with whom he had to do 
were rather lengthy, as the American phrase is, for it is an act of 
charity to use many words to a man who cannot understand a few, so 
that I am not disposed to find fault with my countrymen for having 
ased an extra number to him. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
A poor ITALIAN. 





* I myself am a native of one of those provinces in which D. C. discovers that 
‘‘ incipient madness’’ (No. 13, p. 25) to exist, which indicates a poetic mind ; conse- 
quently I have no partiality towards the Florentine or the Milanese. 
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CITY SONNETS. 
No. 1. 
DAY-RREAK. 

Tur chimes are going of Ssint Clement’s church, 

Proclaiming three o’clock to those who sleep ill, 
Or any straggling, rather latish, people, 

Whom prudence probably left in the lurch: 

Now Day-break winks one eye upon her perch, 
Like a grey owl upon a parish steeple ; 
And the o’erwearied watchman, who can keep ill 

His eyes from closing, takes his searchless search : 
Now cabbage-carts come rumbling into town, 

And droves of doubtful characters diverge, 
Like clouds, through Temple-bar and Fleet-street down ; 

While, haply, some lean specimens emerge 
From court or narrow lane, and wend their way 
To Blackfriars Bridge’s stairs, to wait returning day. 


No. 2. 
MORNING. 
The sun has risen o’er a world of life, 
Darting his beams through many a half-closed shutter ; 
And with an undistinguishable mutter, 
Brown starts from slumber first, and wakes his wife : 
Now is all sort of smaller commerce rife, 
The woman with salop, and bread and butter, 
Opens her stall, and round her,in the gutter, 
A circle of small sweeps in hungry strife. 
The spruce apprentice of the night before, 
Now in the matin with his matted hair, 
Stands half asleep and yawning at the door, 
"Till mindful weightier duties wait his care, 
He brushes off, to brush his master’s boots, 
And then, per se, pursues his many vile pursuits. 


No. 3. 
NOON. 

The tide of human folly spreads amain;— 
Carts, hackney-coaches, carriages are striving, 
Driving men mad with noise, while they are driving 

At pleasure, profitable, precious, vain. 

The dabbler in the stocks now dreams of gain, 

While some are waddling off, and others hiving 
Their chance-gained store, ere foreign news arriving, 

Turn first the market, then the dabbler’s brain, 

The ever-wandering banker’s clerk is out 
Presenting bills; deaf to the voice of pity, 

—Not paid; will be protested without doubt. 
The sleeping partner dreams about the city, 
Contrives his soup at Birch’s to get through, 
And wonders what the clerks have got to do !— 
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No. 4. 
AFTERNOON, 


The day is drawing in——and drawing out 
His watch, the anxious merchant finds it four: 
And now Change, with its myriads covered o'er, 
Seems one smooth “ sea of heads” waiving about : 
There, hovers C ertainty,—here, sneaking Doubt : 
Now, some half-drowning sentence reaches shore, 
The price that indigo, wool, cotton bore— 
A bad debt—some one’s gone—who’s in, who’s out ?— 
And now the clang of milk-pail, and the mivu 
Of milkwoman, and droughty cat foretell ;— 
Th’ half-famished steak-dev ouring broker too — 
The mufhin-maker’s bellow, and his bell— 
The breathless lamplighter, puffing and blowing ;— 
That Day has made his mind up to be going. 


No. 5. 
EVENING. 

The coach is waiting,—in steps Mrs. Jones, 

And all the little Jones’s and their father, 

Who'd rather stop at home, he said, much rather— 
Go to the play with achings in his bones! 
The patrol most monotonously groans, 

The little boys, where there are none to mar their 

Small speculations, build up grottos: are there 
(“ It is but once a year”) no hearts not stones ‘— 
And now the prowling, reckless libertine, 

Replete with flattery, smooth-tongued deceit, 
One mutton-chop, and half-a-pint of wine, 

Gazes down every area in the street ; 
Kicking the bars with a strange husky cough, 


? 


Till some suspecting master cry—* Be off! 


No. 6. 
MIDNIGHT. 
The play is done, the opera, the farce,— ! 


And family men have gone to sup at home ; 
While some possest of the street-door key, roam 
'l'o Offieys, or the Rainbow, just to pass 
An hour,—and while they tipple off their glass, 


Sp ag OUP ae me me 


Heedless of health, that never mute De Lolme,* 
Which says more in two words than many a tome, 
“¢ Go home, thou supper-eating, drunken ass !” ¢ 


Now do the streets possess, or are possest 
With noise and uproar; there a watch-house charge,— 
Here Vice and easy Virtue stand confest,— 
And Poverty glides by, while Theft’s at large; 
And, ever and anon, to light the crew,— 
Inebriated sparks their winding course pursue. 





* De Lolme on the Constitution, 
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CHATEAUBRIANT’S SKETCH OF ROMAN HISTORY, FROM 
JULIUS CASAR TO AUGUSTULUS. 


| We present our readers with a curious specimen of the affectation of 
popular opinions, by the help of which one division of the coté droit. 
in the French Chamber, is trying to oust the other. The liberal 
sentiments contained in the following piece of admirable declamatioy 
are Valuable, not as coming from M. de Chateaubriant, from whom 
any other would come with just the same force and consistency, but 
as one of the straws which show how the wind sits—one of the many 
indications, that the tools and champions of despotism are compelled 
to do unwilling homage to the increasing power of public opinion. ] 


ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 
Sitting of the 9th of February. 

Tue first_part of this sitting was devoted to the reception of the 
Duke de Montmorency. His speech on this oceasion, and the reply of 
M. Darn, director of the Académie, were warmly applauded. 

M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriant read the first part of the Introdue- 
tion to the History of France, upon which he has been so long engaged. 
The following sketch of Roman History from Julias Cesar to Augustulus, 
was particularly admired -— 

“ Republican Rome had long repudiated liberty to become the 
concubine of tyrants. Iler degradation was almost forgotten in the 
grandeur of her first choice. Ulistory presents us with nothing so 
complete, so accomplished, as the character of Cesar. He united 
the three-fold genius of the statesman, the historian, and the warrior. 
Unhappily, Casar partook of the corruption of his times. Had he 
been born in the age of pure morality he would have been the rival 
of Cincinnatus and Fabricius, for nature had endowed him with every 
kind of strength; but when he appeared in Rome, virtue had fied— 
there was nothing left but glory—he had no alternative—no better 
eareer was open to him. 

« Augustus, the heir of Cesar, was not one of that highest order of 
men who occasion revolutions in the affairs of nations: he was of that 
secondary class who profit by them, and who build the superstructure 
upon foundations dug and laid by a stronger hand. The terror which 
\ugustus inspired in the beginning of his reign, was advantageous to 
him in the sequel: the trembling factions were hushed, and a long 
peace reconciled them to their chains. The crafty Emperor affected 
republican forms : he consulted Agrippa, Maecenas, and perhaps Virgil, 
on the re-establishment of liberty, at the very time that he instituted 
the Praetorian guards; he employed the muse to silence, or to disarm 
history, and the world has looked with indulgence on the vices of the 
friend of Horace. 

“ Tiberius, the successor to Augustus, did not, like him, give himself 
the trouble to deceive or seduce the Roman people; he oppressed 
them openly :—he did not try to conceal their chains; he foreed them 
to drink the very dregs of slavery. In his person began that line of 
monsters, born of the corruption of Rome. He invented the crime of 
high treason, which became a source of revenue, and gave birth to the 
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race of informers, a new order in the magistracy, which Domitian 
declared inviolable. 

“ Tiberius sacrificed the remaining rights of the people to the Senators, 
and the persons of the Senators to the pe ople ; hecause the people, 
poor and ignorant, had no other strength but in their common rights, 
while the Senators, rich and enlightened, derived all their power from 
their personal worth. ‘The tyranny of Tiberius was characterised by 
the vices of little souls; hatred in return for the services he received, 
and jealousy of every kind of merit. ‘Talent is always formidable to 
despots. When they are weak, they dread it as a rival in power, when 
strong, as a declaration of libe rty. 

“ His private morals were w orthy of his political crimes, but they 
were passed over in silence, for he called his atrocity in support of 
bis debauchery, and sheltered himself under the terror he inspired. 

‘ At this period the model of all his virtues fulfilled his mission upon 
‘til He brought back among men, religion, morality, and liberty, 
just as they appeared to be expiring for ever. ‘Two worlds now pre- 
sented themselves before the eyes of men:—Jesus Christ on the cross— 
Tiberius at Capree. 

“ After Tiberius—Caligula and Claudius—a madman and an idiot— 
were raised to the command of the empire, which then went on of itself, 
as it were, moved by those springs of baseness and of tyranny which 
Tiberius had put in action. We must do justice to Claudius. The 
crown was placed upon his head in his own despite. A soldier disco- 
vered him concealed behind a door, during the tumult which succeeded 
the assassination of Caius, and : saluted him Emperor. The terrified 
Claudius begged only for life, he received not only life, but empire, 
and he wept at the gift. 

“In like manner as all conquerors are Alexanders, all tyrants are 
Neros. But it is not easy to understand why this prince deserves so 
remarkable a distinction : for he was neither more cruel] than Tiberius, 
nor more frantic than Caligula, nor more debauched than Heliogaba- 
lus: probably it is because he killed his mother, and because he was 
the first persecutor of the Christians. 

“The Senators who condemned Nero to death, proved to him “ that 
an artist cannot live every where,’ as he was used to say when he 

sang to his lute. But these slaves, who sat in judgment on their fallen 
master, did not dare to attack him in his power. ‘They let the tyrant 
live; they put to death only the historian. 

“ The death of Nero caused a revolution in the empire. ‘The election 
of the Emperors passed into the hands of the legions, and the consti- 
tution of the state became purely military. The barbarians, who were 
gradually admitted into the army, grew familiar with the creation of 
Emperors ; and when they were ‘tired of giving away the world, they 
kept it for themselves. Galba, who for a moment filled the place of 
Nero, was the last of an ancient race; after him arose a new order of 
Princes, chosen from the lowest ranks ; : they had ruder manners and 
more capacity for governing. When nations are in their decay, it is in 
the lower classes alone that any strength or energy is to be found, as 
iron must be sought in the bowels of the earth. Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius soon passed away. We might rather say that they were 
invested: with the purple, than that: they really possessed: the Imperial 
power. 
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“ Surrounded by rebels, Galba, at the age of seventy-three, stretched 
out his neck to his murderers, and exclaimed: ¢ Strike, if my death 
can benefit the Roman people.’ His head fell: it was bald; a soldier 
was obliged to wrap it in a cloth to carry it.* This bald head might 
have counselled Galba better. Was it worth while to place a crown upon 
a head which time had stripped of all the marks of youth and vigour ? 

“ Otho wished for the empire; but he wished for it without delay ; 
he wished for it not as a means of exercising power, but of procuring 
pleasure. ‘Too voluptuous to earn it by labour, too feeble to know 
how to live, he had only strength enough to die. When he had deter- 
mined to stab himself, he lay down, slept soundly, and, on waking, he 
gave himself the mortal blow and quietly departed, without reading 
Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, and without tearing his own 
vitals. But when Cato expired, liberty died also. Otho had nothing 
to leave but power. 

“ Vitellius sat down to the empire as toa banquet. His armed 
guests forced him to finish the feast at Gemonia. His death sus- 
pended the course of these ignominious reverses. ‘Twenty-eight years 
of happiness, interrupted only by the fifteen during which Domitian 
reigned, began from the elevation of Vespasian to the empire. It has 
been said that this was the period during which mankind enjoyed the 
greatest felicity; this is true, if the dignity and the independence of 
nations are to go for nothing. 

“Every imaginable kind of merit appeared at the head of 
the empire. Those who possessed these qualities were free to 
undertake any thing they pleased; they were shackled by no re- 
straints; they inherited Nero’s absolute power ; they could employ for 
good, the arbitrary authority which had hitherto been used only as an 
instrument of evil. What, however, did this despotism of virtue pro- 
duce? Did it reform manners, did it re-establish liberty, did it pre- 
serve the empire from its approaching fall? No; the human race 
was neither altered nor improved. Firmness reigned with Vespasian ; 
mildness with Titus ; generosity with Nerva; grandeur with Trajan ; 
the arts with Adrian: the piety of polytheism with Antonine; and 
lastly, with Marcus Aurelius, philosophy ascended the throne—yet the 
fulfilment of this dream of sages, was productive of no solid results 
to the world. No ameliorations are durable, none, indeed, are pos- 
sible, when any act of government proceeds from the will of indi- 
viduals, and not from laws and institutions: and the Pagan religion, 
no longer supported or corrected by austerity of manners, transformed 
men into old children, destitute alike of reason and of innocence. 

here were at this period some Christians in the empire; they 
were obscure, and were persecuted by Marcus Aurelius ; yet, with their 
despised religion, they ace omplished what philosophy upon the throne 
could not achieve. They instituted laws, corrected manners, and 
founded a society which exists to this day. 

“ With Marcus Aurelius terminated the era of Roman happiness 
under absolute power. From the reign of Commodus we may date 
those fearful times for which there was no remedy but the dismember- 
ment of the empire and the remodelling of society. The virtues of 





* He might have taken it up by the earmor was the nose too short 1—French Paper, 
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Marcus Aurelius, useless to the public, were unavailing also in private— 
they were powerless even on his own hearth. Commodus was an exe- 
crable sovereign ; yet the Romans plunged anew into abject servility, 
with such ardour, that they seemed like men who had just regained 
their liberty ;—they were delivered only from the virtues of their late 
rulers. 

“Two effects of absolute power on the human heart are here to be 
remarked, It uever entered the minds of the great and virtuous 
princes who governed the empire, to doubt the legality of their power, 
or to restore to the people their usurped rights; the same absohite 
power which thus obscured the reason of the good, destroyed that of 
the bad. Nero, Caligula, Domitian, and Commodus, were frequently 
perfect maniacs. Heaven, to render the spectacle of their crimes less 
terrific to mortals, gave them madness as a sort of apology. Com- 
modus, meeting a man of extraordinary corpulence, cut him in two to 
show his own strength, and to enjoy the pleasure of the butchery. He 
called himself Hereules—he made Rome change her name to assume 
his, and shameful medals have perpetuated tle remembrance of his 
caprice. Commodus perished by the indiscretion of a child who was 
one of the instruments of his debaucheries, by poison administered by 
one of his concubines, and by the hand of an ‘athlete, who finished, hy 
strangling, the work begun hy poison. 

“ Pertinax succeeded to Commodus. As soonas his ambition was satis- 
fied, he showed himself worthy of the dignity to which he had attained. 
There is one sort of ambition which springs from the consciousness 
of virtues which want a field for their display or for their exercise: 
there is another sort which arises from envy of the virtues we cannot 
reach. Pertinax, an austere soldier, was massacred by the Praetorian 
guards. ‘The empire was put up te auction, and two bidders contended 
for the rags of the imperial garment bequeathed by Tiberius. Didius 
Julinus won it from his competitor; he out bid-him by five thousand 
sestertia. The senate delivered up eighty millions of men, like a flock 
of sheep, to Didius. He could not ratify his bargain, and paid his 
debt with his life. 

“ Severus succeeded to Didius. Born at Leptis, on the coast of 
Africa, the native tongue of the master of the Romans was the lan- 
guage of Hannibal. He had punic cruelty and punic faith ; yet he was 
net wanting in acertain kind of grandeur. When he was taken ill at 
York, being conscious that he was dying, he said: “ J was every 
thing—now nothing remains to me.” he officer of the guard 
having approached his bed-side, he gave him, as the watch-word of 
the d; ay—* Let us work,” —and sank into eternal repose. 

“ Caracalla, the son as successor of Severus, reigned for a while 
with Geta, his brother, whom he soon caused to be murdered in the 
arms of his mother. He went into Asia, and visited the ruins of 
Troy. ‘To honour and imitate Achilles, Caracalla wished to show his 
grief at the death of a friend; he therefore ordered Festus, a freed 
slave whom he tenderly loved, to be poisoned, and then raised a 
funeral pile to him. 

“ As Achilles, the most beautiful of the Greeks, cut off his fine hair 
upon the bier of Patroclus, Caracalla, ugly and deformed, tore off 
the few locks which debauchery had left him, exciting the laughter of 
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' the soldiers, who saw that he could scarcely find the material for this 
sacrifice to the remains of the friend he had poisoned. 

“ Caracalla’s excesses had destroyed his health; his mind was as 
much diseased as his body. He thought himself pursued by the 
ghosts of his father and of his brother: his crimes arose before his 
eyes. He consulted A&sculapius, Apollo, Serapis, and that Jupiter 
Oly mpus whose immortality resided only in his statue. Caracalla was 

not tranquillized; there is no cure for remorse. 

‘ Macrinus, prefect of the pratorium, being threatened with death 
by Caracalla, caused him to be assassinated before he could execute 
his menace. ‘This Macrinus, proclaimed Emperor by the legions, was 

| a man ofa character ordinary in every respect. He wished for empire; 
: he obtained it; and was embarrassed by the power he had acquired. 
He had the instinet of wickedness, but he had not the requisite genius 
to turn it to advantage. He knew not how to give fertility and effect 
to his crimes. When he had committed one, he was at a loss to what 
purpose to turn it. This is the case whenevet ambition outstrips 

capac itvy—when a lofty destiny befalls a feeble and narrow soul, instead 
of receiving its fulfilment from an elevated genius and a noble heart. 
After a reign of fourteen years, the legions took the empire from 
Macrinus. 

‘A young Syrian,a priest of the sun, with eyelids painted, with 
cheeks tinged with vermillion, wearing a train, a necklace, bracelets, 
atunie of cloth of gold, a robe of Phoenician silk, and sandals orna- 
mented with gems; surrounded by eunuchs, courtezans, buffoons, 
singers, and dwarfs, was soon called to reign in the birth-place of 
Horatius, to rekindle the chaste fire of Vesta, to bear the sacred shield 
of Numa, and to touch the venerable emblems of the sanctity of Rome. 

‘ The peculiar kind of viee which ruled the world under Helio- 
vabulus was obscene brutality. Political power was vested in the 
ands of consummate and beastly depravity. None were called to the 
‘xercise of authority who could not attest their pretensions by a course 
of every variety of debauchery. Heliogabalus submitted himself by 
turus to be governed by a charioteer of the Circus, and by the son of 
. cook. Had he devoted himself to the service of Cybele, as he at one 
time intended, he would not have been less impure. He had prepared 

instruments of death, in case of need, a silken cord, a golden 

nard. poisons enclosed in crystal vases, and an inner court paved 

' precious stones, into which he might throw himself from the 
‘itofatowver. All these resources failed him: he died as he had 

in a receptacle of uncleanness. His head was cut off; his 
was dragged along by the populace, who tried to throw it into 







sewer, but the mouth of the se wer was too narrow, and to this accident 
tiehogabalus owed the honours ef the Tiber. 
\iexander Severus, cousin of Heliogabalus, sueceeded. This 
suicaland rotional prince reigned thirteen years. The legions, 
‘ary of an Emperor who per mitted his subjects to live, were impatient 
tor Cre tribute waich the army claimed at every new election. The 
empire was a farm, whi h ¢ eve ery succeeding Emperor took on lease ata 
— sum, but with a tacit clause, by which he bound himself 
to die. 





“« Maximinus excited the legions to revolt, and Alexander Severus 
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fell under the blows of assassins: commissioned by him. Maximinis 
seized the reins of government. Thus was the throne first filled j:y 
a barbarian: a barbarian of th: at very tribe from which sprang th e 
first destroyer of Rome. He was born in Thrace, and drew his origi. 
from the Goths. We now behold a new race of men who had au excess 
of those qualities which were nearly extinet in the descendants of the 
ancient conquerors of the world. ‘This one generation of Romans, in 
less than a quarter of a century, had as masters, an African, an Assyrian, 
and a Goth; we shall presently seean Arab onthe throne. The Romanus, 
recovering from their surprise, revolted: they could not endure the 
idea of being governed by a Goth:—as if slaves like them could pre- 
tend to any dignity or pride. 

“Gordianus Pius and his son perished in Africa, where they had 
been proclaimed emperors: but Maximinus was killed by his soldiers 
at the siege of Aquilea. The Praetorian guard massacred Macrinnus 
aud Balbinus, who succeeded him, and the purple mantle was at length 
thrown to the third Gordian, grandson of Gordianus Pius. Gordian 
obtained great advantages over that Sapor, who was destined to be 
fatal to the empire. These advantages he owed in great part to his 
father-in-law, Mysoteus, who has been called the Guardian of the 
Republic. Gordian had the eandour to confess this; the man who 
can ascribe lis glory to him to whom he owes it, gives the best proof 
of deserving it: but Rome could no longer support agreat man. If by 
chance she produced one, like an exha usted mother, she had no longer 
strength to nourish him. Mysoteus died, probably poisoned by Philip, 
v ho succeeded him in the important office of Prefect of the Pretorium. 

* Philip was an Arab, and the son of a captain of robbers. His 
ambition could only be satisfied by obtaining at once = power, 
and the death of the prince to whom he owed his fortune. ] Nobody 
was shocked at this; crimes had ceased to attract any attention. 
Betrayed in his turn by Decius, his lieutenant, Philip was killed on 
the fields of Veron, and the Senate confirmed the military election 
of Decius. 

“ As soon as the Pretorian guard learnt the defeat and the death of 
Philip. they hastened to slaughter his son. It is related of this unfor- 
tunate young man, that from the age of five he had never been seen to 
laugh. tie did not reach the throne, and he lost the pleasures of 
infaney. ‘These at least he would have enjoyed if he had 7 lined in 
in Arab tent. In these times an emperor never died alone. tis children 
were generally massacred with him. ‘This lesson, aaah incessantly 
repeated, produced no effect. ‘There were a thousand competitors for 
the empire; there was not a single father. 

“Such was the state of men and of things at the accession of 
Decius to the throne. Every thing tended to hurry on the dissolution 
of the Roman impire; every thing was prepares 1 for the in vasion, and 
for the victory of the barbarians. Nothing was opposed to their 
progress exeept C hristianity, which awaited them to take possession 
of their minds, and to render them capable of founding a new state 
of society, by blessing their swords. 

. The t terril ble Goths are now about to appear: the other barbarians 
encamped on the frontier will soon follow them, and the Capitol 
already seems to tremble before the shouts of these hordes. Then 
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will follow desolation without example; three nations will be beheld 
at once—the Pagans at the Circus; the Christians amid the tombs: 
the Barbarians every where. They will proclaim themselves the 
scourge of God, and they will earn the title. Some, a race of giants, 
with grey eyes, with flaxen hair, naked, or covered with skins of beasts, 
will combat on foot with clubs, or with two-edged axes; others 
mounted on small horses, swift as eagles, will sling on their saddle-bow 
the skulls of their conquered enemies. The Romans, in terror at 
the black and flattened countenances, the shrill voices, and the savage 
gestures of these frightful horsemen, will aseribe their origin to the 
union of Scythian witches with infernal spirits. 

“Here Picts, or Caledonians, will eat the flesh of their prisoners : 
there Arabs will drink the blood of their enemies, wounded by their 
darts. Gengeric will wish his ships to bear him wherever God visits 
the nations in his wrath. Alarie will exclaim: “ T cannot stop; [ 
feel within me something which urges me on, and drags me to the walls 
of Rome.” Atala will follow a mysterious sword, found in the bosom of 
the earth. ‘ The grass grows no more,” he will cry, “ where the 
horse of Atala has trodden,” and his king of the Huns will hesitate 
which prey to seize. He will not know which arm to extend ; whether 
to take possession of the easter or of the western empire ; to raze 
Rome or Constantinople from the face of the earth. 

“In these days there will be no shelter from death or from slavery. 
All the charioteers of the Cirens; all the populace of the Amphitheatre ; 
all the prostitutes of the Temple of Cybele, who made the world blush 
at their hideous excesses; all the senators, those successors of Cato, 
who could not support the heat of day, who travelled in the night, 
enclosed between curtains of silk, and borne on the backs of their 
slaves ; all this race-—judged and condemned,—will be scattered by 
the blast of the divine wrath. To escape from the barbarians, the 
Romans will take refuge in Carthage,in Cyrene, in Alexandria, in Je- 
rusalem, and in all the cities of Asia; but in the most remote places 
they will find other barbarians. Driven from the centre of the empire 
to its extremities, thrown back again from the frontiers to the centre, 
they will be entrapped like beasts in a park, surrounded by hunters: 
there will be no retreat, neither under the walls of the crumbling ca- 
pitol, nor in the solitude of the desert. 

“ Plague and famine willcarry off those whom the sword had spared ; 
the antique race of men will be extirpated: fields, strewed with the 
hones of the dead, will be clothed with forests; the desert borne along, 
as it were, by the barbarians, and shifting as they shift, will cover the 
face of provinees formerly the most populous ; and in countries which 
had be enanimated by countless inhabitants, nothing will remain but 
the sky and the earth. After so many calamities, when the dust 
raised by the march of the armies of nations shall have subsided ; 
when the clouds of smoke arising from the conflagration of cities 
shall be dissipated: when death shall have silenced the groans of 
multitudes: when the fall of the Roman colossus shall have ceased to 

resound ; then will be beheld a cross,—and at the foot of this cross 
a new universe. All will be changed; men, religion, manners, lan- 


guage—a few apostles with a gospel in their hands, sitting upon the 
ruins, will resuscitate society from the midst of the tombs, as for- 
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werly their master restored to life those who believed in him. Pause 
at the aspect of this new world, to recognise, if youcan, two men—the 
one is the son of a secretary of Atala, who quitted Rome for ever, 
with the empire ; he lives in exile, in a country-house formerly be- 
longing to Lucullus, without thinking of all that is associated with his 
name, indifferent to the lessons, ignorant of the recollections, which 
are given or recalled by the place he inhabits—the other personage 
has an axe for his sceptre, his long hair for a crown: he has conquered 
a little town called Lutetia. 

“ This son of the secretary of Atala is Augustulus: this | arbarian 
king is Clovis.” 

The noble Vicomte finished this speech amidst the same applauses 
which were heard at its commencement. 








CHARACTERS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE AUTHOR OF HUDIBRAS., 
AN USURER 
Keeps his money in prison, and never lets it out but upon bail and 
good security, as Oliver Cromwell did the Cavaliers, to appear again 
upon warning. Lords and courtiers are apocryphal with him, but 
aldermen and country squires canonical; but above all, statute and 
mortgage—though he is often cheated with a buttered bun, and lays 
out his mouey a day after the fair; when land security proves under 
age: and elder mortgage goes away with all. He abhors a member 
of parliament as a malefactor, that takes sanctuary in the temple, and 
lurks in his Ram-alley privilege, against which varlets and bum- 
bailiffs are void and of none effect. He undoes men by laying oblti- 
gations upon them, and reins them for being bound to them. He 
knows no virtue but that of an obligation, nor vice but that of failing 
tu pay use. He makes the same use of men’s seals as witches do of 
images in wax, to make the owners waste and consume to nothing. A 
man had better be bound to his good behaviour than to him: for he 
that is bound to him is bound prentice to a prison, and when he is out 
of his time is sure to be in. He curses the bones of those that made 
the act against extortion, as too great an imposition upon liberty of - 
conscience. He ventures to break it out of zeal, and though he lose 
his principal, is contented, like a fanatic, to “ suffer persecution for 
righteousness.” He delights most of all to deal with a rich prodigal, 
who maintains his avarice as he does others’ luxury. These two 
vices, like male and female vipers, keep together until the one has 
spent all, and then the other devours it, until the one bites off the 
other’s head. 
A CATCHFOLE 
Is a journeyman sheriff, a minister of justice and injustice, right or 
wrong. He is a man of quick apprehension and very great judgment, 
for it seldom begins or ends without him. His business is to have 
and to hold the bodies of all those he has in his warrant. These are 
his tenements, no more in their own occupation, but his, till he de- 
livers them over to Satan, that is, the jailer. He lays his authority, 
like a knighthood, on the shoulder, ‘and it presently possesses the 
whole body, till bail and mainprize bring deliverance. He fears 
Marca, 1826. 2D 
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nothing like a rescue, with which he is sometimes grievously afflicted, 
and beaten like a setting dog that springs the game. This never falls 
so heavy upon him as when he does his business too near home, (like 
anu unskilful cur that runs at sheep,) for then the lawyers that set him 
at work pump and shave him for his pains. His greatest security is in 
his knavery, when he takes money of both sides, and is paid for not 
seeing, when he has no mind to it. His whole life is a kind of 
pic keering, and like an Indian cannibal, he feeds on those he takes 
prisoners. His first business is to convey their bodies to a tavern or 
an ale-house, where he eats and drinks their heads out. He is a 
greater enemy to liberty than Mr. Hobbes, and would reduce all men, 
if he could, to necessity. He eats his bread, not with the sweat, but 
the blood of his brows; and keeps himself alive, like those that have 
issues, by having holes made in his skin; for it is part of his vocation 
to be beaten when it falls in his way, and sometimes killed if occasion 
serve. 
A SAILOR 

Leaves his native earth to become an inhabitant of the sea, and 

but a kind of naturalized fish. He is of no place, though he 
is always said to be bound for one or other, but a mere citizen 
of the sea, as vagabonds are of the world. He lives within the 
dominions of the water, but has protection from the contrary element, 
fire, without which his wooden castle were not tenable. He is con- 
fined within a narrow prison, and yet travels further and faster than 
those that are at liberty can do by land. He makes his own way by 
putting a stop to the wind’s, that drives his house before it like a 
wheelbarrow. The waves of the sea are both the road and the wheels 
of his carriage, and the horses that draw it, without all question, of 
the breed of the wind. He lives, like Jonas, in the belly of a wooden 
whale, and when he goes on shore, does not land, but is vomited out 
as a crudity that lay on the fish’s stomach. How far soever he travels 
he is always at home, for he does not remove his dwelling, but his 
dwelling removes him. The boisterous ruggedness of the element he 
lives in alters his nature, and he becomes more rude and barbarous 
than a landsman, as water dogs are rougher than land spaniels. He 
is a very ill neighbour to the fishes he dwells among, and, like one 
that keeps a gaming house, never gives them a treat without a design 
to feed upon them, like a sea cannibal that devours his own kind; 
and they, when they catch him out of his quarters, use him after the 
same manner, and devour him in revenge. A storm and a calm equally 
annoy him, like those that cannot endure peace, and yet are unfit for 
war. He ploughs the sea, and reaps a richer crop than those that 
till the land. He is calked all over with pitch and tar like his hull, 
and his cloathes are but sheathings. A pirate is a devil’s bird to 
him, that never appears but before a storm. He endures a horse’s 
back worse than foul weather, and rides as if he rode at anchor in a 
rough sea, and complains the beast heaves and sets uneasily. The 
land appears very dry to him, having | een used to a moister element, 
and therefore he is fain to keep himself wet, like a fish that is to be 
shown, and is drunk as oft as he can, as the founder of his order, 
Noah, was when he came ashore, and he believes himself bound to 
conform to the practice of his fore-grandfather. 
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, THE MODISH MAN 
Is an orthodox gallant, that does not vary in the least article of his life, 
conversation, apparel, and address, from the doctrine and the discipline 
of the newest and best-reformed modes of the time. He understands 
exactly to a day what times of the year the several and respective 
sorts of coloured ribands come to be in season, and when they go out 
agaiu. Hesees no plays, but only such as he finds most approved of by 
men of his own rank and quality ; and those he is never absent from 
as often as they are acted; mounts his bench between the acts, pulls off 
his peruke, and keeps time with his comb and motion of his person, 
exactly to the music. He censures truly and faithfully, according to 
the best of his memory, as he has received it from the most modish 
opinions, without altering, or adding any thing of his own contriving, 
“So help him God.” It costs him a great deal of study and practice to 
pull off his hat judiciously, and in form, according to the best prece- 
dents, and to hold it when it is off without committing the least over- 
sight. All his salutes, motions, and addresses, are, like the French 
wine, right as they came over, without any mixture or sophistication of 
his own, “ D—n him, upon his honour.” His dancing-master does 
not teach, but manage him like a great horse; and he is not learnt, 
hut broken to all the tricks and shows. He is as scrupulous as a 
Catholic of eating any meat that is not perfectly in season, that is, in 
fashion, and dressed according to the canon of the church, unless it be 
at a French house, where no sort of meat is at any time out of season, 
because the place is modish; and the more he pays for it, and is 
cheated, the better he believes he is treated. He is very punctual in 
his oaths, and will not swear any thing but what the general concur- 
rence of the most accomplished persons of his knowledge will be ready 
to male GUE. 0. 6 8 62> geen * 
| AN IMPOSTOR , 
Is a great undertaker, and as great an underperformer ; for his business 
being only to profess, he believes he deals fairly with the world in 
having done that, and is not engaged to proceed any further; for he 
takes so much pains to get opinion and belief, that itis not to be ex- 
pected he should be able, or at leisure to do anything else, as shop- 
keepers, that sell and put off their wares, and study how to get cus- 
tom, have no time to work and labour themselves, and commonly 
understand nothing of the manufacture of that which they deal in; 
for to profess much, and perform too, is more than the business of 
one man. He is so prodigal of his promises, that of so many thousands 
which he has made, he was never known to keep one: for they are the 
only commodity he deals in, and he gets his living by putting them off; 
and the quicker trade he has, the better be thrives, for they drive no 
mean trade, and live by turnings and windings of their words. All 
the foree of his art and knowledge lies in his face, as Sampson’s 
strength did in his hair; for it is proof against any impression what- 
ever; and though he finds himself detected by the wiser part of the 
world, he disdains that, and fortifies himself with the better judgment 
of the ignorant, which he is sure will never fail him. All his abilities 
consist in his own impudence ; and the instrument, with which he does 
ali his feats, like an elephant’s proboscis, grows on his face ; for. he 
gets employment and credit by giving himself countenance, which he 
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esteems more honourable than to receive it from another. He never 
goes without some dull, easy believer, and under-cheat, whose office is 
to cry him up and lie for him, and with him he stalks as a fowler does 
with his horse. He will offer great advantages for such slight and 
trivial consideration, that the very cheapness of his undertakings 
argues that they are counterfeit, or that he never came honestly by 
them, otherwise he could not part with them upon such terms. He never 
shows his judgment more than in his choice of those he has to deal 
with ; for the impostor and gull, when they are fitly matched, draw in 
one another like the male and female screwJand the one contributes as 
much as the other to the business. 
A GAMESTER 
Isa merchant adventurer, that trades in the bottom of a dice-box. 
Three bales of Fulhams and a small stock in cash sets him. He 
seldom ventures but he insures before-hand. He is but a juggler of 
the better sort: for the one’s box and dice and the other’s box and 
balls are not very unlike; and the slight-of-hand in managing them is 
the mastery of both their arts. He throws dice for his living, as some 
condemned to be hanged do for their lives. He pays custom to the 
box for all he imports; and an ordinary is his port. He shakes his 
dice like a rattle-snake, and he that he fastens on is sure to be bitten, 
and sometimes swells till he breaks. He takes infinite pains to render 
himself able in his calling, and with perpetual practice of his hand 
and tools, arrives at great perfection, if the hangman do not spoil his 
palming with an untimely hot iron. His bex and dice are his horn- 
ring and knife, with which he will dissect an insufficient gamester’s 
pocket alive, and finger his money before his face. He never cuts the 
cards, but he cuts a purse, and when he deals the cards he sells them. 
He never stakes any thing but his conscience, which is none of his own: 
for the devil has the keeping of it, and he ticks with him for it upon 
reputation. He trusts his false dice to themselves, but never ventures 
a true one without a slur or topping. The rook is his affiidavit-man, 
and he lets him go half-a-crown now and then, that he may swear it 
ont upon oceasion, and judge always upon his side, right or wrong. 
Besides this his business is to fancy for him, for he is superstitious that 
way, and will rather bar his own cast than go against the conscience of 
his faney. He differs nothing from a common pickpocket, but that he 
does the same thing by another method, and so much a worse as he 
picks a man’s reason and reputation as well as bis pocket. After he 
has spent all his own time and a great deal of other men’s money, he 
hecomes known and so avoided: or else new tricks come in play, which 
he is too old to learn, and so dwindles to a rook, and at last leaves 
the world as poor as alms-ace. ‘The cheat and gull with equal hope, 
for one another’s money cope; but the former being of confederacy 
with the dice, they and he easily run down the other. 
A MERCHANT 

Is a water-spaniel that fetehes and carries from one country to 
another. Nature can hide nothing out of his reach, from the bottom 
of the deepest seas to the tops of the highest rocks, but he hunts it out 
and bears it away. He ransacks all seas and lands to feed his avarice, 
as the old Romans did their luxury; and runs to the rainbow to find 
a bag of gold, as they persuade children. He calls all ships that are 
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laden, good ships, and all that are rich, good men. He forsakes the 
dry land, and betakes himself to wind and water, where he is made or 
marred, like a glass, either blown into a good fortune or broken in 
pieces. His trade being upon the sea, partakes of the nature of it; 
for he grows rich no way so soon as by devouring others of his own 
kind, as fishes use to do, and gains most by losing sometimes, to make 
others do so that are not able to bear it, and thereby leave the whole 
trade to him. He calls news advice, which he and his correspondents 
make by confederacy, to terrify with false alarms of ships lost or cast 
away that are safe and out of danger, those that have ventures upen 
them to insure at excessive rates, and pay 30 per cent for taking a 
commodity of his off his hand; for he always gains more by false news, 
as well as false wares, than by true, until he is discovered, and then 
he must think of new ones. The more ignorant and barbarous people 
are, the more he gets by dealing with them: glass beads and copper 
rings pass for jewels among the Indians, and they part with right gold 
forthem. He studies nothing (besides his own books) but almanacks 
and weather-cocks, and takes every point of the compass into serions 
consideration. His hopes and fears turn perpetually with the wind, 
and he is seassick after a storm, as if he had been in it, and runs to 
a conjuror to know how the devil has dealt with him, and whether he 
may be confident and put his trust in him. His soul is so possessed 
with traffic, that if all churches had not made souls a commodity and 
religion a trade, he had never been of any ; but if the Pope would but 
give him leave to farm purgatory, he would venture to give more than 
ever was made of it, and let no soul out, how mean soever, that did not 
pay double fees. One of the chiefest parts of his ability in his profes- 
sion consists in understanding when to break judiciously and to the 
greatest advantage ; for by that means, when he has compounded his 
debts at an easy rate, he is like a broken bone well set, stronger than 
he was before. As for his credit, if he has cheated sufficiently and to 
the purpose, he rather improves than lessens it; for men are trusted in 
the world for what they have, not what they are. 
A PLAYER 

Is a representative by his calling, a person of all qualities; and 
though his profession be to counterfeit, and he never means what he 
says, yet he endeavours to make his words and actions always agree. 
It is his labour to play, and his business to turn passion into action. 
The more he dissembles, the more he is in earnest, and the less he 
appears himself, the truer he is to his profession. The more he 
deceives men, the greater right he does them; and the plainer his deal- 
ing is, the less credit he deserves. He assumes a body like an appari- 
tion, and can turn himself into as many shapes as a witch. His 
business is to be somebody else, and he is never himself but when he 
has nothing todo. He getsall he speaks by heart, and yet never means 
what he says. He is said to enter when he comes out, and to go out 
when he goes in. When he is off the stage he acts a gentleman, and 
in that only makes his own part himself. When he plays love and 
honour in effigy, the ladies take him at his word, and fall in love with 
him in earnest; and, indeed, they may be truly said to fall in love, 
considering how much he is below them. This blows him up with so 
much vanity, that he forgets what he is, and as he deludes them, so 
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they do him. He is like a motion made by a clock-work, the poet 
winds him up, and he walks and moves till his part is run down, and 
then he is quiet. He is but a puppet in great, which the poet squeaks 
to and puts in what posture he pleases; and though his calling be 
but ministerial to his author, yet he assumes a magistery over him, 
because he sets him on work, and he becomes subordinate accordingly. 
He represents many excellent virtues as they light in his part, but 
knows no more of them than a picture does ‘whom it resembles : his 
profession is a kind of metamorphosis, to transform himself out of 
one shape into another, like a tailor’s sheet of paper which he folds 
into. 

It is not strange that the world is so delighted with figures, and so 
averse to truth, since the mere imitation of a thing is more pleasant 
than the thing itself, as a good picture of a bad face is a little better 
object than the face itself. All ornament aud dress is but disguise, 
which plain and naked truth does never put on. W and cut- 
purses flock to him to ply for employment, and he is as useful to them 
as a mountebank is to an apple-woman. He is an operator of wit 
and dramatic poetry, and Jan Fricup [?] to the muses. His prime 
qualifications are the same with those of a liar—confidence and a 
good memory; as for wit he has it at second-hand, like his clothes. 
The ladies take his counterfeit passions in earnest, and accompany 
him with their devotions, as holy sisters do a gifted hypocrite at his 
holding forth; and when he gives the false alarm of a fright they are 
as much concerned as if he were in real danger, or the worst were not 
past already. They are more taken with his mock love and honour, 
than if it were real, and, like ignorant dealers, part with right love 
and honour for it. His applause and commendation is but a kind 
of manufacture formed by clapping of hands; and though'it be no 
more than men set dogs together by the ears with, yet he takes as a 
testimony of his merit, and sets a value on himself accordingly. His 
harvest is the spring and winter, when he gets that which maintains 
him in the summer and autumn. A great plague is terrible to him, 
but a thorough reformation much more ; in the one he is but suspended, 
but by the other abolished, root and branch. 
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THERE is not a description of authors that comprehends, under the 
same name, characters more diametrically opposed to each other than 
the class of travellers. Whilst some merely defraud the public of its 
time, money, and patience, and, having been nuisances in the countries 
where they sojourned, indemnify themselves, on their return home, for 
the expences of their tour, by putting forth some distorted caricatures 
of the scenes and persons they have visited in the course of it; there 
are others that are entitled to rank high among the importers of 
knowledge and the benefactors of the community. To this latter 
division Mr. Fraser eminently belongs. Instead of earning cheaply the 
reputation of a traveller, by exploring some tract of country a thousand 





* A Journey into Khorasan, &c. by J. B. Fraser, Esq. Author of a Tour to the 
Himalaya Mountains. London, 1826. 
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times before visited and described, he has chosen for the subject of his 
investigations a country little known to Europeans, where, of course, 
a diligent inquirer might hope to collect much new and useful in 

formation. At Tehran, which an ordinary traveller would have thought 
it some merit to have reached, and where he doubtless would have 
put an end to his journey, Mr. Fraser considered his as only com- 
mencing. ‘The object he had in view, to explore the eastern parts of 
Khorasan and the adjacent countries, implied no inconsiderable portion 
of enterprise. ‘The Shah, it appears, is jealous of allowing Europeans 
to deviate to the eastward of the high road from Shiraz to Tehran, 
either from some vague apprehensions for the safety of his desert 
dominions, or from a reluctance to expose to a stranger the nakeduess 
of the land. Mr. Fraser had before his eyes the fate of Mr. Brown, 
the last traveller that had attempted this route, whose murder 
there is every reason to believe was perpetrated at the king’s in- 
stigation. ‘The natives themselves gave this out for fact, and stated 
that a gold chronometer, which Mr. Brown carried with him, found 
iis way into the cabinet of his majesty. In addition to the appre- 
hensions naturally arising from this souree, the traveller’s proposed 
route was full of difficulties and hazard. The Turkomans, though, 
like most other savage tribes, they be famed for hospitality, are by no 
ineans a safe people among whom to sojourn, and are in the habit of 
pouncing, like a hawk upon a sparrow, on the caravans that traverse 
the districts they infest, and at one fell swoop carrying off both the 
traveller and his goods. It is thus necessary for persons proposing to 
cross the desert to collect in considerable numbers, and even then, to 
watch their opportunity, as the mariners of old used to do the wind, 
and put out when the passage is understood to be clear. The country 
appears at this time to have been in a state of particular agitation. 
Mr. Fraser met a chupper (courier express) going with intelligence to 
the king, from the court at Mushed, that a body of troops whom the 
prinee, governor of Khorasan, had dispatched to co-operate with Seyed 
Mahomed Khan, a chief of the country, against the Turkomans, had 
been surprised | y their faithless ally, and made prisoners, with their 
general, guns, and baggage. In addition to which, whilst waiting at 
Sharood for the assembling of a cafilah, his jeloodar (equerry ) came 
to him, with a face full of news, to relate how a caravan, on its way 
from Tursheez, had been chappowed by a party of Turkomans. The 
intelligence proved to be correct ; and other information gave but an 
alarming picture of the district. The Turkomans, and sundry neigh- 
bouring chiefs, were chappowing in different directions ; and it was 
said that the Shah “could call nothing in Khorasan his own beyond 
Mushed, Nishapore, and Subzawar, and that these were devoured by 
his servants.” When, after waiting a day or two, the travellers had 
collected in what was thought sufficient strength, it was amusing, 
though at the same time vexatious, to observe the reluctance of the 
persous composing the caravan to set out, and how, ou the most absurd 
pretences, the evil hour was deferred from this day to the next, and 
from one hour to another. “On the morning of the 9th all talked 
boldly ; some were for loading at noon, others in the evening, but 
none spoke of exceeding that.” At noon the word is given to load, 
the traveller swallows his breakfast in haste, every thing is packed up, 
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aud some of the divisions are even filing out of the caravanserai, when, 
again, evening becomes the word. The traveller applies himself 
earnestly to counteract the demon of procrastination thus at work, 
and succeeds so far that the caravan is at length in motion. They 
had proceeded but two miles, when it was rumoured that a horseman 
of the governor's had arrived with orders to delay the departure of 
the cafilah, as the Turkomans were certainly in motion. ‘The whole 
caravan was panie struck ; but when the messenger of these evil tidings 
was inquired for, he was not to be found—come, nebody knew when, 
and vanished, nobody knew where! The consternation, however, was 
not the less general, and the question is then proposed, to proceed or 
return? The elders move that the decision shall be submitted to the 
will of God, to be declared by a mode of divination resembling the 
Sortes Virgiliane, to which the Mahometans are addicted. It con- 
sists of opening the Koran, and deciding on the course to be pursued, 
in any emergency, by the meaning of the text which first presents 
itself to the eye of the opener. “ This was instantly agreed to on all 
hands, the beok was produced from the girdle of a moollah in company, 
and all stood suspended in anxiety for the event. The answer was 
pronounced by the moollahs to be unfavourable to proceeding ; and, 
in an instant, the whole cafilah, of more than one hundred and fifty 
camels and an equal number of men, like a flock of pigeons at the 
sitht of a hawk, had turned their faces, and were in full retreat 
‘owards the village, at a pace far more rapid than that with which 
vy had advanced ; the very camels seemed to have caught the panic 
of their owners, and moved swifter back to this haven of safety.” 
Laudable as is the spirit of enterprise which Mr. Fraser has dis- 
covered, he united with it a quality yet more rare and more valuable. 
Te seems, from the outset, to have proposed it to himself as a duty to 
observe all that could in any way interest or instruct the reader, 
and has related his observations with the most scrupulous attention to 
accuracy. From first to last, every item of his narrative bears upon it 
the stamp of the most perfect veracity: and, not only this, but con- 
veys a most correct impression of the objects and persons described. 
In general, the value of his representations arises much more from their 
manifest correctness, than from any powers of picturesque delineation 
which they discover: ard yet several passages might be cited as de- 
picturing in a very lively manner the scenes and objects described. 
Among these might be instanced, his account of the incidents on 
hoard the Indian vessel on its way to Muscat; of the appreach to 
Shiraz, with several other views of the Persian landscape, and of a 
tribe of Eels whom he encountered in the act of migrating from one 
pasture to another, and whose general appearance as well as habits 
very much resemble those of a gipsy horde, in Scotland’s olden time. 
As for the composition of the work, the auther disclaims all pre- 
tensions to elegance, and does, indeed, write somewhat carelessly. 
He is apt to use the word xevrer for not, and to put the adverb only, 
invariably inthe wrong place, and occasionally to abuse his figures of 
speech, by making people, as we have seen, “ stand suspended,” and 
to employ terms that savour of pedantry. Yet these are trifling pecca- 
dilloes; and his narrative wants only to be corrected in some points, 
and pruned of some redundancies, to merit the praise of being tole- 
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rably well written. There is, moreover, a little self-importance ocea- 
sionally manifested, particularly where the author, in consequence of 
the death of Dr. Jukes, underiakes the conduct of the mission, which 
he had accompanied from Bombay, and which was on its way to the 
Persian court. The reader will have more difficulty in pardoning 
some elaborately sentimenial passages, and some loose political specu- 
lations about Mahometanism, &c. which occur in the course of this 
work: but even these are nothing, weighed against its substantial 
wuerits. 

Khorasan, as has been said, was his destination. He sueceeded in 
reaching Mushed, the capital of the province, but the reader has to 
regret the distractions of the country, and other cireumstances, which 
cut short, at that place, his intended route to Bokhara and Samereand. 
Of the Turkoman tribes, their marauding excursions, and gencral 
mode of life, he has collected many interesting particulars. It is curi- 
ous to r work. how exactly similar are the habits of men in all coun- 
tries, when placed in like circumstances. The history of the Turke- 
mans, their propensity to plunder, united witha kind of savage and 
dubious hospitality, the mutual hostility of their tribes to one another, 
and their never-ceasing chappows or forays upon the cultivated districts, 
is but a picture, on a grander scale, of the habits existing among the 
Celtic population of this island, so late as the earlier part of the last 
century. ‘The inhabitants of the districts subject to their incursions, 
live in a state of continued alarm. As was the case, formerly, in the 
border-towns of Scotland, each village has its keep or fortalice ; and as 
the inhabitants can never say when an attack will, or will not be made, 
they go armed to their labour, and plough their fields — their 
swords girded, and their matechlocks by their side. The 'Turkomans 
are admirable horsemen, and their steeds unrivalled over Asia for their 
powers of endurance. ‘These are proved by the immeuse distance to 
which marauding parties often carry their incursions. ‘The chappow 
made, while Mr. Fraser was in the country, upon Ghourian, only forty 
miles from Herat, must have marched at least five hundred miles, and 
agreat part of that through, or upon the skirts of, an inhabited country. 
Nay, as the reader of Hadji Baba well knows, and the fact is con- 
firmed by Mr. Fraser, their inroads have been known to extend to the 
Vicinity of ispahan, though this place, by the most direct route, cannot 
be less than six or seven hundred miles from their homes, in the desert, 
beyond the Attock.* Preparatory to a chappow, their steeds undergo 
a particular kind of training, which more resembles that of our pugilis- 
tic champions and pedestrians, than of our race-horses. Every par- 
ticle of fat is sweated out, and when the muscles have become sufli- 
ciently firm and hard, they will say, in commendation of a horse, that 
his flesh is marble. ‘Thus trained, their horses will carry their riders 
and provisions for seven or cight days successively, at the rate of about 
eighty or one hundred miles a day. The Turkomaa tribes are either 
pastoral in their habits, ard hospitable to strangers, or ferocious and 
predatory. ‘ihe latter are chiefly found in the countries bordering on 
Khorasan; a circumstance, perhaps, to be attributed to its having been 
the debateable land of two or three great monarchies, and therefore 





* A term which James I. might have used, when, speaking of the county of Fife, 
he sod, that it was like a piece of coarse cloth with a selvage of silk. 
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particularly subject to wars and convulsions. Religious animosity 
inflames the lust of depredation, by which they are animated against 
the settled inhabitants of Khorasan. They are Mahometans of the 
sect of Soonies, the Persians are Sheahs, and therefore the Turkomans 
hold it meritorious to make war uponthe “ Kuzzil-bashes,” as they cal] 
the Persians, to the knife. ; 

The tribe of Tuckeh is one of the most numerous and powerful, hut 
they are a treacherous race, who never suffer an opportunity of plunder- 
ing, even though it be their friends, to escape them. They yield a no- 
minal obedience to Mahomed Raheem Khan, Prince of Khyvah: but 
nothing, save a fear of consequences, withholds them from seizing the 
caravans that pass through their haunts, and from chappowing the 
territories of Mahomed Khan himself. The Gocklans and Yamoots. 
the two other tribes to which Mr. Fraser’s information chiefly relates, 
were formerly, like their ancestors the Parthians, celebrated for their 
skill in the use of the bow. An old Gocklan warrior mounted, and in 
possession of his weapons, was so adroit in the use of them, as not to 
mind, it is said, a dozen opponents. The decline of their skill in the 
use of the bow, is ascribed to the cruel expedient of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, the late King of Persia, who, enraged at the repeated aggres- 
sious of the Gocklans, sent out a powerful foree, and after putting 
multitudes to death, ordered that every male captive should have the 
thumb of his right hand eut out by the socket, which has obliged 
them to take to the matchlock. 

Money is not current among the Turkomans, their exchanges being 
chiefly effected by bartering their commodities one for another. Slaves 
constitute the principal branch of what may be called their foreign 
traffic. Captives are, therefore, a description of plunder as profitable 
as their goods and chattels. Though ferocious beyond measure in the 
ouset, and slaughtering without seruple their prisoners, on any emer- 
geney, they are not accused of treating them ill, when they have them 
once safely in their possession. Merchants travel twiee a year through 
the country of the Turkomans, to buy up their captives, cither on the 
hope of obtaining from the latter money for their ransom, or merely 
with a view of selling them in the slave-markets at Bokhara or Khyvah. 
Their treatment, under servitude, at these latter places, is so far from 
being harsh, that many are known to have voluntarily remained there, 
after the period of their captivity was expired, and to have trafticked 
in the very line to which they owed their settlement in the place. 
Another article of traffie very prevalent among them will strike the 
reader as curious and unique. The 'Turkoman buys his wife, and, it is 
said, will give, in the proportion of ten to one, more for a widow ‘han a 
maid. Alady that has been merried,and acquired any degree of celebrity 
for skill in housewifery, will fetch from two to four thousand rupees. 
The average price of a maiden, unskilled in the economy of a house- 
hold, is from two to four hundred only. The appearance of the 
‘Turkoman ladies did not make any very favourable impression upon 
our traveller. The elder women, in particular, he describes as ugly, 
haggard, and withered. Like the wild Highlanders, tie Turkomans 
pique themselves upon their hospitality ; but they are suspected of 
violating it in a way that discovers a highly civilized disregard of its 
sacred ties. The Turkoman ladies are reported to be free and easy 
in their deportment before strangers; and, “ they do say” that they 
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have been known purposely to betray the unhappy guest into impro- 
per familiarities, in order to furnish his host with a decent excuse for 
making a prize of him and his chattels. Notwithstanding their pre- 
tensions to the name, in point of fact, says Mr. Frazer, none but a 
Mussulmaun and a Soonie, could with impunity trust himself freely 
among them. 

The result of Mr. Fraser’s journey was not so sueccessful as his en- 
terprising spirit, and thirst for original information, seemed to promise. 
He found his residence at Mushed. the capital of Khorasan, rendered 
not only unpleasant, but ansafe, by the intolerant spirit of the Maho- 
metan religion, which in consequence of its being the “ holy city,” 
anda strong hold of the moollahs, is there found in full foree. “ The 
town began to talk londly of the disgrace and even sacrilege of per- 
mitting an unbelieving European to go at large through its sacred 
streets.” One of the more rigid moollahs was heard to exclaim: 
“ What! are the skies not yet fallen, when a Kaffer Feringhee comes 
and makes his residence in the holy city,and a Mussulmaun, a moollah, 
and a Seyed, lives with him, serves him, and eats with him continually 
from the same dish?’ The boys too—a very frequent trick of the 
youthful population of Mussulmaun towns—pelted him with stones, 
and insulted him with the vilest epithets, always concluding, by way of 
climax, with, “ A Jew, a Jew! a Christian, a Christian!’ To allay 
these hostile feelings towards him, he affected an inclination to become 
aMussulmaun. “ You need only repeat after me,” seid Meerza Abdoo!} 
Jawat to him,“ what [shall dictate, and which is the Mussulmaun con- 
fession of faith, and then you shall be our brother, and no one ean call 
your conduct in question, go where you will.” “ He accordingly com- 
menced dictating to me the Culmeh, which T repeated after him; after 
which he took me by both hands, and pronounced me to be a good 
Mussulmaun.” But the more zealous religionists were seandalized, and 
thought his profession a mockery worse than open contempt. Upon 
the whole, his example does not offer any encouragement to travellers 
in Mussulmaun countries to resort to this expedient, as he appears to 
have found the difficulties in preserving his assumed character greater 
than those to which his avowed infidelity had exposed him. ‘The in- 
credulity of the moollahs was not to be satisfied without a more close 
examination of their proselyte’s faith. On going to pay a visit, he finds 
assembled in the house a number of the more zealous Mussulmauns, 
bent upon sifting him to the uttermost. He was asked by one of 
them, “ whether the happy news was true?” “ Alhumdulillah!” re- 
plied the convert, in a solemn voice, bowing his head. “ Mash Allah! 
Allumdulillah!” was the response, “ I congratulate you on your good 
disposition, and doubt not all will be well with you; let me hear you 
repeat the Culmeh.” ‘the traveller would have declined; bat, on 
heing pressed, he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his cate- 
chist. Many, notwithstanding, audibly declared their disbelief in his 
sincerity, bat one of them silenced the incredulous, by saying, “ God 
only knows the heart ; he has repeatedly pronounced the Muassulmaun 
Culmeh before the priests and before ourselves ; and he who does this, 
we are bound to look upon as a Mussulmaun.” This charitable per- 
son, however, would not carry his acquiescence so far as to assent to 
a proposition, that the convert was qualified to visit the holy shrine. 
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“ No, no,” said he, “ we must wait awhile for that ;°’ and, in a word, 
poor Mr. Fraser derived, from his conversion to the Mahometan faith, 
no other advantage than that of being perplexed with cross examina- 
tions, and fatigued with Mussulmaun sermons. 

Whilst his residence in the holy city was thus rendered unpleasant 
and hazardous, the state of affairs without was such as to cut of all 
hopes of being able to proceed onwards to Bokhara. ‘The approach of 
spring had set the ‘Turkomans in motion; and various tribes of them 
were reported to be plundering in different directions. No caravan, 
it was understood, would venture, or, indeed, be permitted to set out 
from Mushed: and without a caravan it was impossible to stir. The 
traveller was thus compelled to return upon his steps, and his journey 
took a direction to the north-west, to Astrabad, on the Caspian. He 
was enabled to bear this disappointment with Christian, or, more pro- 
perly, Mussulmaun resignation, upon learning that a caravan had 
actually been eut to pieces by the Turkomans in the line of his in- 
tended march, and about the time when he was to have been upon the 
road. A few days afterwards word was brought, that “ a band of 
Tuckeh Turkomans had made a dash from the desert beyond Merve, 
even to the neighbourhood of Ghonrian, within two fursungs of Herat, 
where they plundereda village; and retreated, having put fifty persons 
to death, and carried off about as many prisoners.” 

Mushed, besides being celebrated for holiness, is the seat of the 
Persian University. Mr. Fraser enumerates sixteen medressas, or 
colleges, maintaining each a certain number of moollahs, on funds de- 
rived from landed property, or the rents of baths, shops, and caravan- 
serais. Of the moollahs some receive no pay from the medressas, and 
others, who cannot support themselves, enjoy a small allowance. It 
seems to be the practice there to gise instructions for the sake of 
the faith they profess ; ov rather, with the view of gaining a name, 
by their zeal and learning, and rising thus to influence and wealth. 
Pecuniary remuneration for tuition is seldom expected; but when a 
moollah has educated the children of a rich or noble family, a provi- 
sion of some sort is generally made him. 

‘The subjects principally studied in the Persian colleges are, theo- 
logy, logic, metaphysics, mathematics, and medicine. ‘Their course 
of divinity comprises the Koran, the standard works of the Sheahs, 
and all points connected with the Mahometan faith. Their logic and 
metaphysies are but of a very low order, tending only to wild para- 
(oxes and plausible hypotheses. They are acquainted with the geo- 
metry of Euclid, and their system of astronomy (a study valued 
chiefly from its subservience to astrology) is the Ptolemean, 
eked out with many strange additions of their own. In physic thei: 
practice is mere quackery, aid their knowledge is confined to the 
qualities and effects of a few simples. Those moollahs who have sut:- 
ceeded in obtaining establishmeuts, reside in their own houses, but t’ae 
others have rooms in college, where they pursue their studies, and, give 
instructions to the students that present themselves, Of the latter, 
the more advanced, and those who come from a distance, have cham- 
bers assigned in college, by the mcoolwullee, or superior. “ Their hours 
of study are generally in the nights and mornings: during the day 
they repeat their lesson te their maalims, or masters, (the superior 
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moollahs,) who explain to them such things as they do not com- 
prehend, and set them new tasks. At other hours, they meet to- 
gether in each other’s apartments, and amuse themselves in dispute 
on subjects connected with their literary pursuits. There are al- 
ways certain poor students who perform for the richer, or more ad- 
vanced, a variety of little domestic offices; such as cleaning out 
their chamber, fetching wood, water, and articles of food from 
the bazar, and even cooking their food. For the maalims and su- 
perior moollahs such offices are usually performed by some of their 
scholars; but the rest help themselves, each bringing from the ba- 
zar such articles as he requires, and cooking independently in his 
own room.” 

And thus much concerning the university of Mushed. We may 
add in conclusion, that few travellers have succeeded better than 
Mr. Fraser in making the reader acquainted with the countries 
through which their journey lay. When it is considered, what the 
line of Mr. Fraser’s route was, its extent, and the obscurity, which 
hung over a considerable portion of it, it follows that few persons 
have travelled to better purpose. 








PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO THE CURRENCY. 


Own the subject of currency, parliament has as usual demonstrated 
how much the conservative powers of such an assembly exceed in value 
the deliberative. It looks as if men of talent in their individual capa- 
cities met together to “ know this only that they nothing knew.” The 
cause is easily traced to the imperfect knowledge with which men con- 
tent themselves upon subjects where their individual responsibility is 
only to be fractional. ‘Thus, when a celebrated advocate states, as if 
it was an ultimate fact, that all he knows is, that when paper and gold 
have existed together, the gold has always finally disappeared,—it is 
impossible to help believing, that if it had been alleged in a de- 
fence before a court of law, that all wines had run ont of all bar- 
rels, he would have run rapidly to the conclusions, that if they ran 
out it was because there were leaks; that leaks might have been 
found, and being found, might have been stopped ; and would never 
have rested in the assumption, that there was some abstract connexion 
between wine and leakage beyond which human penetration could 
make no advance. 

One use of a deliberative assembly, even where it exists in the most 
imperfect form, is the constant evidence it holds forth, how much the 
knowledge of the community is a-head of that of the government, and 
consequently how much it would be for the benefit of all, that the 
government should represent the community to the greatest possible 
extent. Thus, in the British parliament, though far removed from 
the most imperfect of existing forms, it hardly yet appears to be recog- 
nised and understood, that the value of the circulating medium in any 
country must, for any period for which the wealth aud business of the 
community may be considered as unaltered, be a constant quantity, 
which neither gods nor meu can alter; and, therefore, if the volume 
or numerical amount be increased, the value of any given part must 
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be diminished in the exact proportion of the increase of the whole. 
All the steps by which this effect takes place, may be subjected. to 
mathematical demonstration, in addition to the evidence of experience 
as to the general truth. Men without doors have known this long, 
because it was forced upon them, and they had no interest not to 
know it: but there is along and dreary interval, between its being 
known without, and its being wrought into such general and operative 
knowledge as shall be effectual within. 

The great deficiency in the proceedings of parliament has been, 
that they have overlooked all that it was most important to bring to 
the test of examination. They have busied themselves with acces- 
sories; and they have been successful in obtaining no important 
results. Where is the amount of what has been received by the 
government in return for the public paper, and how has it been ac- 
counted for? Why have private individuals been allowed to coin 
paper money, and carry off the public profits; and why are they 
allowed to do so still? Such are the questions which the public 
would gladly have seen examined ; and they have not been examined. 
When a government issues notes upon a promise to pay upon de- 
mand, it is manifest that for every one of these netes that is retained 
in circulation and not returned either in discharge of taxes or demand 
of payment, the government has received and possessed the full amount 
of what was given to it in return for such note at the time of issue: 
and is, or ought to be, accountable for the same in like manner, as for 
any other monies or things coming into its hands in the course of its 
operations as a government. For example: if a government had in 
circulation notes to the amount of fifty millions of pounds, it would be 
accountable for something received to the amount of fifty millions ; 
and two millions and a half (or whatever else may be the interest) 
ought to be deducted annually from the taxes levied on the commu- 
nity, or he otherwise accounted for to parliament on the same grounds 
aud in the same manner as any other monies or things received. For 
to say that parliament has a right to inquire into other’ receipts and 
expenditure, hut has not a right to inquire into this, is like saying it 
has a right to inquire when the wind is northerly, but has no autho- 
rity or jurisdiction north-north-west. Whatever diversities of opi- 
nion there may be, as to whether parliament is constituted in the best 
manner that is abstraetedly possible, it is clear that as it is, it is all 
we have now: and, therefore, by it we must stand or fall, in all mat- 
ters connected with present expenditure. 

if the government, instead of issuing this paper itself, and placing 
the proceeds to the credit of the community, allows private individuals 
to issue it for their own advantage, it then gives away to those indi- 
viduals the property of the community; and it becomes a question, 
why the government does this, in the same manner as it would if the 
vovernment were scen giving away the public lands or forests. And 
here men have had too long experience of the natural history of go- 
vernments, to be at a loss for an answer. All governments have a 
propensity to giving, where influence can be procured in return, and 
they see a probability of having their wants supplied after all from 
the purses of the community; and if they cannot direct the stream of 
their bounty with all the precision that might be desired, they will do 
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it with less. A government which lets a certain number of millio: s 
run out annually will have just so many millions worth of influence 


at its command of a better kind or of a worse. It may not be of 
quite so good a kind as if the government had the epportunity of 


selecting its own bargains in the market: but it will be of a kind (ar 
too good to throw away, if there is an opportunity for getting this 
and not the other. 

The essential point is to prove the reality of the wrong done by 
allowing the profit arising from the substitution of paper to be iaken 
by individuals; for those individuals will maintain they do nothing 
but what they have a right to do. Where coins have been issued, 
(which under a sensible government takes place without any expence 
to the community,) every man who possesses one has given value for it. 
It is therefore Ais in the most unlimited sense of the word; and if a 
discovery should be thereafter made by which paper can be caused to 
perform the offices of coins, it is he, and he only, who has a right to 
the gain arising from substituting paper and restoring the coin to 
the common uses of metal. His right is as precise and clear, as that 
which a man who substitutes giass vessels for his silver ones has 
to pocket the difference of price. Uf the thing were practicable, 
every man who has a guinea ought to have a note for the same amount 
put into his pocket for nothing, and be told to go and sell his guine: 
to a goldsmith, or dispose of it in any other way he chooses. This, 
if it were practicable, would be the fair and just thing; and anything 
which produces the same efiect is Just, and anything which does not 
produce it is not just. But since it is not practicable in kind, the 
object must be to produce the same effect, or as near to it as possible. 
And this will be done, if the government, by issuing paper, takes to 
itself all the benefit of the substitution in the first instance, and then 
gives every man credit for a share, by reducing the taxes of the com- 
munity by the amount. The paper will be gradually substituted 
without loss, the gold will quietly run out and return to its original 
uses for the benefit of the holders, and there will be an after credit 
given to the holders in the taxes besides. The eileet on each indivi- 
dual may not be the same with complete exactness; but it will be 
very nearly the same, and so nearly that every man will be very glad 
to have it in preference to having nothing. It will be as near to exact- 
ness as the natare of things will permit ; and it will at all events be 
perfectly clear that there is no designed wrong. But if, instead of 
this, private individuals are allowed to issue paper, the proceeds are 
taken by themselves, and no diminution of taxes nor other credit is 
given in consequence to the community. The community, therefore, 
loses precisely the sum taken; which is just what i( would do in a 
case of forcible entry of the mint. There is no use in the private 
issuers alleging that what they do is with the consent of individuals. 
This may be quite true; but then the community is robbed in the 
result. The only shadow of criminality that can be attached to 
robbing the mint consists in the property of the community being 
taken away and applied to the benefit of individuals who are not the 
community. It would be useless to urge that ladders, crow-bars, and 
dark-lanterns are harmless commodities, and were procured in the 
market with the perfect consent of the parties concerned. It is not 
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there that the fault lies; it is in the result. So in the coining of 
paper-money by individuals, the question is not of that part of the 
act which consists in exchanging this paper-money against the gold 
of such as voluntarily give it, but of that other part which consists 
in taking away from the community what it ought to have received. 
It is not that the man’s guinea, which he voluntarily gives for the 
private note, is taken away from him, but it is that the community loses 
that other guinea, or the value of the same, which indirectly, if not 
directly, should have been returned to them in the deduction made 
from the sums levied for the public service. Itis necesscay to be very 
precise in making out this part of the case ; because the persons inter- 
ested will be sure to throw all manner of delusion about the point. 

The questions then with respect to private bank notes separate 
themselves into two:—Whether the community is to be injured by the 
existence of private notes at all;—and whether it is to be further injured 
by the want of security for their payment; which, to some persons, 
may appear like asking—-whether a government should allow its 
subjects to be robbed, and whether it should further allow them to be 
murdered afterwards. ‘That the first question should ever be satis- 
factorily got rid of, can only be expected to happen under circumstances 
which shall create a peculiar connexion between the representative and 
the constituents. But the other might he disposed of at any time, 
when the government should be inclined to take the same measures 
for preserving the property of the community that it does for its own. 
When the government allows its own money to be lodged in the hands 
of a private banker, it demands that he shall find security for the 
amount; and if it felt equally for the money of the community, it 
would take the same precaution. But it ought still to be borne in 
mind, that all this is only preventing the murder in addition to the 
robbery—is ouly stopping the adventitious and accumulated evil, while 
the primary one, which is the source of all, goes unrestrained. 

If it is urged that the issuing of paper is a trade, and government 
ought not to trade, the answer is, that the coining of paper-money is 
not an act of trade, but of that power which, consistently with the good 
of the community, can only be exercised by the government. It might 
as well be urged that the receiving taxes was an act of trade, and 
individuals request to open private excise-offices and pocket the excise. 
The objection in both cases is the same; namely, that what ought to 
go to the credit of the community is taken by individuals. The just 
and proper trade of a banker is something quite distinct from the 
coining of paper-moncy: and consists in collecting the money of such 
persons as find it convenient to make deposits, and lending it to such 
as wish to borrow. Bills also the bankers may discount; but they 
should do it with their own money, and not with money taken from the 
publie. Within their proper limits, they act as‘a most useful engine 
of communication between different parts of the community. But if 
we inquire what their right is to go further and issue paper-money as 
the means of lending, their right is none at all. Let them lend all the 
money they can of their own, and all that other people choose to trust 
~ with; but let not the millions of the public be given them to 
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Since the value of any given part of the currency depends upon the 
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quantity of the whole, it is clear, that, whenever the quantity is in- 
creased beyond a certain limit, whether the increase takes place in one 
species of currency or another, depreciation will ensue. But, as soon 
as the coin will purchase less gold than is contained in itself, coins will 
begin to run out or disappear; and the attendant demand for coins 
for the purposes of reduction or exportation will be a check to fur- 
ther issues, either of public or private paper, and, in fact, will cause 
the issuers to withdraw, or pay off, some portion of what they have 
already issued. And since there is no check to the issues till depre- 
ciation has taken place,—or, in other words, since nothing but an 
actual running out of coins will check the issues of paper, it follows, 
that if the issues are to be kept in continual check, there must be a con- 
tinual running out of coins to do it; so that there can he no wonder the 
coins should disappear. As long, therefore, as there is no other check 
on the issue of paper than the demand for payment in coins, coins must 
disappear; but it ought always to be borne in mind, that it is because 
there is no other check. What portion of the paper retained in cir- 
culation under such a system, will be public, and what private, ap- 
pears to depend on the momentary convenience of individuals. The 
coiners of private paper will call this a fair and honourable compe- 
tition, and say it is just as it ought to be; while there is just the 
same distinction, in reality, that there would be between two shops 
selling in the same market and at the same prices, with the difference 
that one was selling for the benefit of those who were the rightful owners, 
and the other for those who were not. ‘To 4 simple customer it might 
make no difference whether he went to one shop or. to the other; but 
there would be all the difference in the world to those who were 
wronged by the result. 

A payment in gold was the cure for the last great fraud inflicted on 
the community throngh the medium of its currency, which was the 
fraud of over-issues ; and therefore men are naturally attached to it. 
But if bank-paper could be made to keep its value without it, and the 
expence of finding gold be saved to the community, no man need com- 
plain ; and the question is only whether it ean. And whether it can 
or not, light will be thrown on the nature of paper currency, by the 
discussion of the question. Strong reasons may be urged for the asser- 
tion, that the way to secure the community the greatest advantages of 
which the subject is capable would be by means of an inconvertible 
public paper, the proceeds of which should be faithfully placed to the 
credit of the public, and of which no new issues should take place 
but by consent of Parliament upon proof produced that the bank-note 
weal purchase in the market a certain standard quantity of gold (as 
for instance, the quantity in what is called a sovereign), and something 
more; from which excess, the whole number in circulation being 
known, the quantity to be issued may be collected by simple propor- 
tion. The real measure of the value of a note or coin, is what it will 
buy, expressed in some kind of commodities that is least liable to great 
fluctuations; and that gold is a convenient commodity for measuring 
value has been agreed upon by all mankind. If it is asked why this 
would be better than a gold circulation, it is, because it saves the ex- 
pense, as it may be two millions and a half annually tothe public. If 
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it is asked why it is better than a paper currency payable upon de- 
mand, it is because it prevents the loss consequent upon gold being 
demanded in atime of public panic. When gold is demanded at 
such a season, as for instance, at a time of expected invasion, it is not 
because there is absolute diminution in the wealth and business of the 
community at that moment, but because individuals desire gold for the 
purpose of laying up a hoard agaiust future contingencies, in the same 
manner as they might be tempted to lay in a stock of flannel garments, 
But there seems no reason why they should be indulged in this desire 
at the public expence in one case more than in the other. If they 
desire gold, let them buy gold in the market, as they would flannel. It 
is true that the price of gold may rise under such circumstances of in- 
creased demand, as would the price of flannel ; but this presents no 
new reason. ‘The principle on which gold would be desired in such a 
case, separates itself from the principles peculiar to currency, and 
enters into those which are common to flannels. But notwithstanding 
this desire, the inconvertible currency would continue to perform the 
office of the instrumeut of exchange, even in the extreme case of a suc- 
cessful invasion. For it is clear that the enemy could not prevent its 
circulation in those parts of the country which had not fallen under 
his power. And in those which had, it would be his object not to de- 
stroy the paper currency, but to get as much of it as possible into his 
own hands. If indeed he could prevent its circulation in the places 
which he had not yet conquered, it would be a powerful engine towards 
the accomplishment of his designs. But since this is impossible, it 
would be of no use to attempt it afterwards. Either his occupation is 
permanent, or it is temporary. If it is permanent, there would be no 
reason why he should mulet every man in the amount of the paper cur- 
rency found in his possession, with no benefit to himself; if he has the 
common sense of an enemy, he will at least do an injury in a more 
profitable form. If it is temporary, the conquered, at the worst, have 
only to conceal ; and paper is more easily concealed than gold. Ano- 
ther point, too, that merits consideration, is, whether it would not be 
better to have a paper avowedly inconvertible from the beginning, than 
a paper which breaks down and becomes inconvertible at the moment 
of expected invasion; as the Bank of England’s paper has done 
before, and would probably do again in like circumstances. With the 
exception of the quality of inconvertibility, there is no difference be- 
tween an inconvertible paper kept under popular control, and a paper 
that professes to be payable in gold upon demand ; and the question 
seems to be, whether the inconvertibility shall be avowed from the be- 
ginning, or whether it shall be treasured up to be avowed at the worst 
of all possible times, and when it can do nothing but add to the panic 
arising from other causes. Under a system of inconvertible papér, 
coins might be kept in circulation to any amount, by fixing the standard 
quantity of gold to be purchased by the note or coin, at a little more 
than is contained in the coin. At the same time it may be difficult to 
say why the community should be put to a loss of profit equal to the 
value of these coins ; unless it were to please elderly gentlemen, which 
is something. 
The fact that an inconvertible public paper does not lose its value 
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even when the greatest possible panic is created by the change, was 
sufficiently established when the Bank of England refused payment. 
Men were astonished that the same consequences did not take place as 
in the case of the stopping of a private bank; never reflecting that 
the two cases had nothing in common but the word Bank. The truth 
is, that a public bank, in the proper sense of the word, cannot break. 
The Bank of England did all that men could do to break, and could 
not. The value of what the community requires to form for it an 
instrument of exchange, must always be there ; though excessive issues 
may increase the number of claimants among whom this value is to be 
divided, so as to rob the public to any assignable amount. This truth 
is at the bottom of the paradox with which Adam Smith amuses him- 
self, and which has been repeated in so many forms, where he says 
that “ a tax on money is paid by nobody.” If a piece of paper can be 
made to perform the office of an ounce of gold, a coin of three quarters 
of an ounce may be made to do so too; and instead of there being any 
wonder in this, the only wonder is, that the community which 
saves the quarter of an ounce, had not sense to save the other three. 
The reason why a quarter of an ounce can be spared out of the coin, is 
because the whole ounce might be spared also. A man might as well 
wonder that his bond for four talents could be engraven on a plate of gold 
which weighed only three ; when the fact is that a piece of parchment 
might spare the whole. All this, however, supposes that the amount 
of the issues is kept under rigid restraint; for without it, the whole 
becomes only a machine for taking money from the subjects without 
consent of Parliament. How much the public did lose by the issues of 
the Bank of England after its paper was made inconvertible; what 
portion of this was taken from the stock-holders, and what from the 
holders of the currency at large; what share was left to the issuers 
of private paper ; and how the reduction of the depreciation as well as 
the bringing it on might be made a profitable speculation, by the simple 
contrivance of altering the mode of laying taxes from imposts ad 
valorem to imposts fixed in nominal amount, may all be demonstrated 
with mathematical accuracy, bya little help from the higher species of 
arithmetic, provided the requisite data can be obtained. There is no 
more mystery in all this than in determining a bankrupt’s dividend ; 
provided always that he can be made to surrender facts. 

A question that will occur, and to which the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment have not produced a satisfactory answer, is: What is the Bank 
of England? Does any body know; or does any body know that 
will tell? Is it an office for the issuing of paper currency for the 
benefit and to the credit of the community, as a victualling office is 
an office for another specific purpose? If it is not, why is it not ? 
Whence is it that the Bank of England talks of the absence of right 
to demand an explanation of its receipts and issues, when neither the 
Customs nor the Excise set up any similar claim in their respective 
departments? Is it that the government has made over the opera- 
tions of the Bank by contract, with an understanding that the con- 
tractors are to make all they can by all means, and has not yet made 
over the Customs or the Excise? If so; what was the contract * 
Has what was received been accounted for to Parliament and to the 
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community? How much is taken off annually from what is levied on 
the community, in consequence of the said contract? Was the con- 
tract a fair one; or has the profit been left as a bonus among a class 
highly respectable for their wealth and parliamentary influence, as 
the profits of coining private paper have been left among another 
class? Did the government sell by this contract only what it had 
itself a right to; namely, the power of conducting the public paper in 
the manner most beneficial to the community,—or did it sell what it 
had itself no right to; namely, the power of conducting the public 
paper in the manper most beneficial to somebody else? All these 
are questions on which the public are greatly in want of satisfaction ; 
and like the hungry congregation of a cathedral, they “look up and 
are not fed.” 

Four millions of the pieces called sovereigns are proposed to he 
issued in the interval between the present period and 1829 ; while the 
self-same effect might have been produced by keeping in circulation 
four millions of the notes of a public bank, conducted upon just prin- 
ciples, and the whole difference of value, or four millions, be put into 
the pockets of the community. The fallacy is lodged in the con- 
founding of public with private paper. The poorer classes suffer 
much by the one pound notes of private bankers being not paid 
upon demand ; and, therefore, there shall be no one pound notes of 
the pudlic bank ;—such is the syllogism. There seems to be an un- 
willingness to comprehend the difference between public and private 
paper ; because it would lead to the result, that private paper is a 
wrong. It is quite clear that these four millions must run out, as long 
as there is no check on the issue of public and private paper, but the 
demand for coins caused by coins running out with a profit; and so 
would a hundred millions more, if they were poured into the same 
hole. It is true that the whole value of these will not be lost; but 
all the expense of coining will be lost. And perhaps on the whole 
this is the least evil; for if the circulation were kept full of gold, it 
would only be ready for the first minister to lay his hands on, who 
should devise, it may be, an unjust war, and say the times required it. 

That the evil of issuing private paper has existed with the permis- 
sion of government, is certainly a reason why the removal of it should 
be conducted in the manner which will produce the least loss to the 
individuals concerned ; but, as in other questions of removal, it forms 
no reason why the evil should not be done away. The life of man is 
a continued scene of choice between evils and their removal ; and the 
process, which all experience proves to be the wisest, is that of reso- 
lutely removing the recurring and accumulating evil, with the least 
temporary suffering which it is practicable to inflict. 
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SIR THOMAS LETHBRIDGE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tue Speech of Sir Thomas Lethbridge, on the Address at. the 
opening of Parliament, bears so striking a resemblance to Mr. Noo- 
DLE’S ORATION in a late Number of the Edinburgh Review, that the 
coincidence can scarcely be considered accidental. 


Noodle’s Oration. —Ed. Rev. No. 84. 


What would our ancestors say to this, 
sir? How does this measure tally with 
their institutions ? How does it agree with 
their experience? Are we to put the wis- 
dom of yesterday in comparison with the 
wisdom of centuries? (Hear, hear.) Be- 
sides, sir, if the measure itself is good, I 
ask, is this a time for carrying it into execu- 
tion? Whether in fact a more unfortunate 
period could have been selected than that 
which he has chosen? If this were an 
ordinary measure, I should not oppose it 
with so much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls 
in question the wisdom of an irrevocable 
law... The proposition is new; it is the 
first time it was ever heard in this house. 
I am not prepared, sir,—this house is not 
prepared, to receive it...If we pass this 
bill, what fresh concessions may he not re- 
quire ?,..Was the hon. gentleman, let me 
ask him, always of this way of thinking? 
Do I not remember when he was the advo- 
cate, in this house, of very opposite opi- 
nions?... Besides, sir, the measure is un- 
necessary... The business was one of the 
greatest importance ; there is need of the 
greatest caution and circumspection. Do 
not let us be precipitate, sir. It is impos- 
sible to foresee all consequences. Every 
thing should be gradual. The example of 
a neighbouring nation should fill us with 
alarm. The hon. gentleman has taxed me 
with illiberality, sir—I deny the charge— 
I hate innovation, but I love improvement. 
I dread reform, but [ dread it only when 
it is intemperate... Nobody is more con- 
scious than I am of the splendid abilities 
of the honourable mover, but I tell him at 
once his scheme is too good to be practi- 
cable—it savours of Utopia—it looks well 
in theory, but it wont do in practice—it 
will not do, I repeat, sir, in practice, and 
so the advocates of the measure will fmd, 
if unfortunately it should find its way 
through Parliament. (Cheers.) 


Sir Thomas Lethbridye.—Feb. 2. 


This would appear, from several peti- 
tions which he had to present from manu- 
facturers and others, against the principles 
of free trade, on which the administration 
had acted. He would earnestly recom- 
mend these to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, although he 
had no great hopes of making any impres- 
sion on him after what he had heard last 
night; for it appeared that, notwithstand- 
ing the distresses of the country, ministers 
were still determined to adhere to their 
new principles. These were advocated both 
on the one side of the house and the other; 
and there was, besides, a sort of fashion 
in praising the system. ‘To be sure it did 
appear rather beautiful in theory ; but he 
extremely doubted whether these princi- 
ples of free trade were properly applicable 
to the state of this country. For a country 
newly settled, and in which the people had 
to begin their civil and political institu- 
tions, this system might answer; but he 
conceived that it was not at all proper for 
an old country like this, whose regulations 
have long existed, and been blended toge- 
ther in infinite ramifications. He at least 
much doubted the wisdom of the policy of 
ministers, which led them to throw down 
at once all those barriers which were 
erected by our ancestors, and proceed to act 
upon new and different principles. Perhaps 
they might say that they had not attempted 
to throw down all the barriers at once. 
But he thought that he might at least say, 
with truth, that such was the bent of their 
minds. He still entertained some hope, 
however, that they would pause in their ca- 
reer, and not force such measures as these 
upon the country without being much more 
certain that the effects would be beneficial. 
He again entreated his Majesty’s ministers 
not to be too precipitate, but to pause in 
their measures before they brought misfor- 
tunes on the country, which they could not 
afterwards so easily remove. The hon. 
member concluded by saying, that he had 
thought it necessary to make these gene- 
ral remarks, but that he could not help 
observing, that the manner in which mi- 
nisters had faced the difficulties of the 
present crisis did them great credit, 


—_ 
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MONTHLY ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF BOOKS, 


Tue best advice we can give this month to purchasers of books is 
to keep their money in their pockets—supposing that they have got 
any there. In the present ‘ pecuniary crisis,’ however, it is the fashion 
either not to have any,or to pretend to have none; in both cases, we 
donbt not, our advice will be deemed peculiarly seasonable. It is not 
only advice well-adapted to the times, but on every ground the best we 
can give. Few books have appeared, and these are almost without excep- 
tion, as far as we know, trashy, both in kind and performance. Some 
trumpery novels, some twaddling autobiographies, a few volumes of 
unreadable poetry, and a host innumerable of political pamphlets, 
constitute the produce of the month. The last are out of our plan; 
if they were in it at the present moment, our Magazine would be 
crammed from one end to the other, with Corn Laws, Currency, Exist- 
ing Distress, Silk Trade, Small Notes, and Mr. Kenrick, subjects 
sufficiently important, doubtless; but pamphlets are creatures of a day, 
and will not wait a month for judgment. As to the novels, Brambletye 
House will be found justly characterised in another part of this Num- 
ber. The Last Man is an elaborate piece of gloomy folly—bad 
enough to read—horrible to write. The autobiographies of Cradock 
and Polwhele, are innocent publications. The few copies destined to 
escape the trunk-maker, will just deserve standing-room in a very 
extensive library. The verse will not bear a remark, unless we insert 
a saving clause for a little volume of Poems by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, of 
which we may speak more at large in our next. 

In our last Number we gave a pretty copious account of a little 
German book, prefaced and published by the celebrated Géthe, en- 
titled Der Junge Feldjiiger, or the Young Rifleman.* Immediately 
after, if not before, the publication of our Magazine, a translation of 
this very work was published in London as an original work. The 
preface of Géthe is garbled and served up as the preface of an English 
Editor, and in no part of the work does there appear the slightest 
intimation that it has ever appeared in another shape. The publisher 
is Mr. Colburn. The public will properly appreciate this attempt at 
deception; nevertheless, the book is worth reading, and in other 
times would be worth buying. 





* The Adventures of a Young Rifleman in the French and English Armies during 
the war in Spain and Portugal, from 1806 to1816. Written by Himself, 1 Vol. 
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Dimtxution or Morrtattry.—Apvantaces or Crvitization.—In_ the last 
sitting of the. French Academy, (30th January, ) M. Fourrier, read a note by M. Benois- 
ton de Chateauneuf, on the changes which the laws of mortality have undergone 
within the last half century, from 1775 to 1825. 

The result of these curious researches is, that, whereas formerly, out of every 100 
children born, 50 died within the two first years, not more than 38), now perish. It 
cannot be doubted that this important difference in the mortality of infants is to be 
ascribed partly to vaccination, and partly to the improvement in the condition of the 
labouring classes. The comparison is equally in favour of the present time as it 
regards all the other periods of life. Thus, in every 100 children, 55}, formerly died 
under the age of ten ; now, the mortality does not exceed 437. Inthe same number - 
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of men, only 21, reached the age of fifty; now 32{, attain that age. Then, only 
15 in 100 reached the age of sixty ; now, the number is raised to 24. 

Thus, it appears that the total number of deaths, compared with the population, is 
very sensibly diminished. Formerly, the annual deaths were as i to 30; now, they 
are only as 1 to 39. 

The number of births is also found to have decreased. They are now only as 1 in 
25, whilst formerly they amounted to 1 in 31, 

A similar decrease is observable in the number of marriages; they formerly 
amounted to 1 in every 111 persons ; now they are reduced to 1 in 135. 

The fruitfulness of marriages has not undergone any alteration; they yield, on an 
average, four children to a marriage. ‘The general result is this; marriages are less 
frequent, and fewer children are born than formerly, in proportion to the population. 
Nevertheless, the population is rapidly increasing; because, of the children born a 
much larger proportion attain to maturity, and to ald age. 

This circumstance affords a sufficient explanation of the diminution in the number 
of marriages. In fact, the greater is the mortality in a country, the greater is the 
number of marriages, because the vacancies must be filledup. On the other hand, 
in acountry where the mortality is small, the inhabitants are less rich, and marriages 
less frequent, because the difficulty of finding employment and of obtaining the means 
of supporting a family is greater. From these facts we may draw the following con- 
clusions; that if a more perfect civilization increases population by diminishing the 
causes of mortality, this increase of population becomes the cause of greater relaxation 
of morals, by presenting obstacles to marriages. ‘Thus it appears that the number 
of foundlings in France have been tripled since the year 1780.—I'rench Globe. 


Persian Notions or Evropeaxn Worxmansnuip.—tThe Persians entertain very 
magnificent and mysterious ideas of the power imparted by Europeans to many of their 
meChanical inventions, as well as of their profound knowledge in preparing salutary or 
pernicious drugs ; effects nothing less than magical are attributed to many of their 
inventions. Among other things it was believed that certain telescopes were con- 
structed in Europe, capable of viewing all that should pass within the walls of a for- 
tified place, even from a great distance ; others by which, if the proprietor desired it, 
he could, by looking at the outside of an harem, see all the women within its walls ; 
others again were supposed to be possessed of remarkable powers for observing the 
heavenly bodies. Our fire-arms, too, were often believed to have peculiar properties, 
that conferred formidable powers upon their possessors. The same idea prevailed 
regarding our cutlery. Meerza Abdool Javat one day showing me at least fifty very 
good English knives, which he had collected in a drawer, complained that there was 
not one of them worth a farthing. I looked at them, saw that they were all of excel- 
lent makers, but had all been ill used; and on enquiring the reason, ‘“ Ah !”’ said he, 
“* they are all bad, all cheats, not one of them can cut iron as they should do.” ‘ Cut 
iron !’’ cried I, ‘* who ever saw a knife that could cut iron?” “ What!” demanded he, 
‘and have you not among you knives that can cut iron?’ ‘ No, certainly,” said I, 
** who could have told you so foolish athing?’’ ‘* Look, then,’’ said he again, ‘* what 
lies are told: hear the story that was retailed to us of you Feringhees. It was said 
that a certain man once came into the court before your king’s dewan khaneh, and after 
saluting his majesty, he offered for sale a little penknife, which he said was of won- 
derful powers. The king asked the price of it, and was told by the owner that it was 
twenty thousand tomauns. ‘ How,’ said the king, ‘ do you dare to impose on your 
sovereign in that way? let him be punished on the spot.’ Upon that, the man went up 
to a large cannon that was lying in the court-yard, and, making a cut at it with his 
knife, almost divided it in two, exclaiming, ‘See there, O king! mark if I told untruths 
regarding the value of this knife ; but now it never shall be yours.’ With that he 
broke the blade, and threw the pieces away, nor would he ever make another ; but,” 
added the meerza, ‘‘ although knives of such uncommon powers are not to be had, | 
always believed that the good English penknives were calculated to cut steel or iron ; 
rs you quite astonish me when you inform me that this is not the case.’’—J’raser’s 

‘horasan. 


A Hearry Cockx.—A curious circumstance is related of the Colossus, at the battle 
of Trafalgar, in which she suffered so severely. In the heat of the action, one of the 
hen-coops being shot away on the poop, a cock flew on the shoulder of Captain Mor- 
ris, then severely wounded ; and, as if his pugnacious spirit had been roused by the fu- 
rious conflict he witnessed, fla his wings, and crowed lustily in that situation, to 
the no small encouragement of the seamen ; who, determining not to be outdone by the 
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gallant little biped, swore he was true game, and giving him three cheers, continued the 
engagement with redoubled alacrity.— Naval Sketch Book. 


American Laprrs.—Nothing can surpass the appearance of the American ladies, 
when they take their morning walk, from twelve tothree, in Broadway. The stranger 
will at once see that they have rejected the extravagant superfluities which appear in 
the London and Parisian fashions ; and have only retained as much of those costumes, 
as is becoming to the female form. ‘This, joined to their own just notions of dress, is 
what renders the New York ladies so elegant in their attire. The way they wear the 
Leghorn hats deserves a remark or two. With us, the formal hand of the milliner 
binds down the brim to one fixed shape, and that none of the handsomest. The wearer 
is obliged to turn her head full ninety degrees before she can see who is standing by 
herside. But in New York, the ladies have the brim of the hat not fettered with 
wire, or tape, or riband, but quite free and undulating ; and by applying the hand to it, 
they conceal or expose as much of the face as circumstances require. ‘This hiding and 
exposing of the face, by the by, is certainly a dangerous movement, and often fatal to 
the passing swain. I am convinced in my own mind, that many a determined and 
unsuspecting bachelor, has been shot down by this sudden mancuvre, before he was 
aware that he was within reach of the battery. ° 

The American ladies seem to have an abhorrence, and a just one too, of wearing 
caps. When one considers for 2 moment, that women wear the hair long, which nature 
has given them both for an ornament and to keep the head warm, one is apt to wonder, 
by what perversions of good taste they can be induced to enclose itin a cap. A mob- 
cap, a lace-cap, a low-cap, a high-cap, a flat-cap, a cap with ribands dangling loose, 
a cap with ribands tied under the chin, a peak-cap, an angular-cap, a round-cap, and a 
pyramid-cap!! Low would Canova’s Venus look in a mob-cap? If there be any 
ornament to the head in wearing a cap, it must surely be a false ornament. The Ame- 
rican ladies are persuaded that the head can be ornamented without acap. A rosebud 
or two, a woodbine, a sprig of eglantine, look well in the braided hair ; and if there be 
raven locks, alily ora snowdrop may be interwoven with effect.—Waterton’s Wanderings. 


Tur Tree or Hapriness.—The Mohammedans say Paradise is situate above the 
seven heavens, (or in the seventh heaven, ) and next under the throne of God; and to 
express the amenity of the place, tell us that the earth of it is of the finest wheat 
flour or of the purest musk, or, as others will have it, of saffron ; that its stones are 
pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched with gold and silver, and that 
the trunks of all its trees are of gold; among which the most remarkable is the tree 
called Tuba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning this tree, they fable that it stands 
in the palace of Mohammed, though a branch of it will reach to the house of every 
trne believer; that it will be loaden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other 
fruits of surprising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals; so that, if a man desire 
to eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will immeciately be presented him ; or, if he 
choose flesh, birds ready dressed will be set before him, according to his wish. They 
add, that the boughs of this tree will spontaneously bend down to the hand of the 
person who would gather of its fruits, and that it will supply the blessed not only with 
food, but also with silken garments, and beasts to ride on ready saddled and bridled, 
and adorned with rich trappings, which will burst forth from its fruits ; and that this 
tree is so large, that a person mounted on the fleetest horse would not be able to 
gallop from one end of its shade to the other in a hundred years.—Sule’s Koran. 


Boar Hunt ws Persta.—Just before we arrived at Robaut-e-aishk, during a short 
space of clear weather, the horsemen in advance observed a parcel of wild hogs feeding 
in a marshy hollow upon our left ; and half-a-dozen of them immediately spurring off 
towards them, succeeded in cutting off their retreat and driving them up the slope 
towards us: they selected one larger than the rest, in particular, and a grand chace 
commenced, every one who was mounted on an unloaded ‘beast, setting off full 
tilt, pricking it with their spears and cutting at it with their swords, whilst the hog 
trotted sulkily on, seeking to join his companions, but churning his tusks, and now and 
then attempting to rip with them, such as ventured to approach him too near. But 
neither spears nor swords made much impression upon his well-defended hide, and he 
scemed in a fair way to escape ; as he passed near me, I could not refrain from joining 
in the cry, and drawing a double-barreled pistol, I rode alongside of, and fired at 
him; one of the balls missed him, the other took place ; but, although enfeebled by 
loss of blood, he still kept moving towards his morass, when an old man, mounted upon 
a powerful grey Toorkoman horse rode up, and wheeling rapidly round, gave his steed 
an opportunity, which it seemed fully tu understand, of launching out its heels at the 
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hog; they struck it on the side of the head, and tumbled it over dead upon the spot, 
It is acommon thing for these people, and still more so for the Toorkomans, to teach 
their horses thus to kick at, and bite their adversaries, by these means rendering them 
powerful auxiliaries in the day of battle.—Fraser’s Khorasan. 


Inrernat Macuine.—tThe affair of the infernal machine has never been properly 
understood by the public. The police had intimated to Napoleon that an attempt 
would be made against his life, and cautioned him not to go out. Madame Buonaparte, 
Mademoiselle Beauharnais, Madame Murat, Lannes, Bessieres, the Aid-de-camp on 
duty, and Lieutenant Lebrun, now Duke of Placenza, were all assembled in the saloon, 
while the First Consul was writing in his closet. Haydn’s Oratorio was to be per- 
formed that evening : the ladies were anxious to hear the music, and we also expressed 
a wish to that effect. -The escort picquet was ordered out, and Lannes requested that 
Napoleon would join the party. He consented ; his carriage was ready, and he took 
along with him Bessieres and the Aid-de-camp on duty. 1 was directed to attend the 
ladies. Josephine had received a magnificent shawl from Constantinople, and she that 
evening wore it for the first time. ‘‘ Allow me to observe, madame, ”’ said I, ‘‘ that 
your shawl is not thrown on with your usual elegance.’’ She good-humouredly beg- 
ged that I would fold it after the fashion of the Egyptian ladics. While | was engaged 
in this operation, we heard Napoleon depart. ‘‘ Come, sister,’ said Madame Murat, 
who was impatient to get to the theatre, ‘‘ Buonaparte is going.’” We stepped into 
the carriage ; the First Consul’s equipage had already reached the middle of the 
Place Carrousel. We drove after it ; but we had scarcely entered the Place when the 
machine exploded. Napoleon escaped by a singular chance. Saint Regent, or his 
French servant, had stationed himself in the middle ofthe Rue Nicaise. A grenadier 
of the escort, supposing he was really what he appeared to be, a water carrier, gave 
him a few blows with the flat of his sabre, and drove him off. The cart was turned 
round, and the machine exploded between the carriages of Napoleon and Josephine. 
The ladies shrieked on hearing the report ; the carriage windows were broken, and 
Mademoiselle Beauharnais received a slight hurt on her hand. I alighted, and crossed 
the Rue Nicaise, which was strewed with the bodies of those who had been thrown 
down, and the fragments of the walls that had been shattered by the explosion. 
Neither the Consul nor any individual of his suite sustained any serious injury. When 
I entered the theatre, Napoleon was seated in his box, calm and composed, and looking 
at the audience through an opera-glass. Fouché was beside him. ‘‘ Josephine,’’ said 
he, as soon as he observed me, She entered at that moment, and he did not finish 
his question. ‘‘ The rascals,” said he, very coolly, ‘‘ wanted to blow me up. Bring 
me a book of the Oratorio.” —Rapp’s Memoirs. 

Att 1s Lostr.—Brantome thus relates the death of Mademoiselle de Limeuil, maid 
of honour to Queen Catharine of Medicis. She had dishonoured her birth by her 
dissolute life. At the approach of death, she sent for a valet of her’s named Julien, 
who played remarkably well on the violin. ‘‘ Julien,” said she, ‘* take your violin, 





and play to me The Defeat of the Swiss, play it as well as you can, and don’t leave off 


till you see me dead ; and when you come to the words All is lost, repeat that part 
four or five times in the most plaintive manner youcan. ‘The valet did as she desired, 
and she herself. assisted him with her voice ; and when they came to that part All is 
lost, she repeated it twice, and turning to the other side of her bed, she said to her 
companions, All is lost, indeed, now, and so she died. 


Invitation To a Pic Nic.—A lieutenant of militia was condemned to dzath for the 
crime of forgery. This unhappy man had the insolence to send notes on the eve of his 
execution to several of the officers of the Middlesex militia, tothis effect : ‘‘ Lieutenant 
Campbell presents his compliments to Mr. ——, and begs him to take a cup of cho- 
colate with him to-morrow morning, and to do him the honour to accompany him on 
foot to Tyburn, to witness the ceremony of his execution.” — Newspapers of 1762. 


Memory.—Moreover, sometimes a man’s reputation rises or falls as his memory 
serves him in a performance ; and yet there is nothing more fickle, slippery, aad less 
under command than this faculty. Sothat many having used their utmost diligence 
to secure a faithful retention of the things or words committed to it, yet after all can- 
not certainly know where it will trip and fail them. Any sudden diversion of the 
spirits, or the justling in of a transient thought is able to deface those little images of 
things ; and so breaking the train that was laid in the mind, to leave a nan in the 
lurch. And for the other part of memory, called reminiscence, which is the retriev- 
ing ofa thing, at present forgot, or but confusedly remembered, by setting the mind to 
hunt over all its notions, and to ransack every little cell of the brain, while it is thus 
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busied, how accidentally oftentimes does the thing sought for offer itselfto the mind ! 
and by what small petit hints, does the mind catch hold of, and recover a vanishing 
notion.— South's Sermons. 


Virtue iw A Name.—tThe great conqueror Mahomed Shah Khanaezmee, who was 
a rigid Soonnie, persecuted the heretic sect of Sheahs with great rigour, putting mul- 
titudes to death during his invasion of Khorasan, for that cause only. It is said that 
his cruelties and persecutions had already destroyed the greater part of the population 
of Subzawar, when the remainder came before him, and throwing themselves at his 
feet, begged for mercy, on the plea that many of them were in reality Soonnies. The 
King reproached them severely as liars, and insisted on various proofs in support of 
their assertions, which it was difficult or impossible for them to adduce. At last he 
told them, that if there was to be found, in the whole city, a single person named 
Abubekr, (a notorious Soonnie name) he would spare the city and remainder of its 
inhabitants for his sake. ‘The people retreated in great despair, for they knew that 
such a name had not been given to any one of their children. They, however, set on 
foot an enquiry, and at last they found a wretched creature, cripple, blind, and siut- 
tering, whom they required to go with them before the king. ‘‘ How shall I go?” 
said the miserable creature, ‘‘ | can neither see my way nor walk, nor, should the king 
ask my name, can [ speak it plain.” ‘‘ Oh, never mind, you shall be carried ; and if 
you can only satisfy the king, you shall be taken care of for life.’ The poor creature 
was accordingly carried before the monarch, and the effect of the natural defects in 
his person was ludicrously enough described by the Persian Moollah, who related the 
tradition. ‘ What!’’ said the king at last, “ is this the only Abubekr you have to 
produce? This will never do.’ ‘* Then,” replied the deputies, ‘‘ your majesty must 
even use your pleasure with your servants, for they have not a better Abubekr to lay 
at your majesty’s feet.” The king, it is said, laughed, and consented to spare the 
remnant that still existed of the unfortunate Subzawarees.—Fraser’s Khorasan. 


Mr. Cossert’s Opinion oF AN ovERGROWN CapiTAaL, (THE “‘ WEN’) CORROBORATED 
py tHe Maroravine or Axseacu.—* It gives me the spleen to here the French 
and English disputing about the extent of their respective capitals. To me it appears 
like glorifying in [sic in Colburn] the king’s evil, or in any contagious distemper. 
There is not a political measure, in my opinion, that would tend to aggrandize the 
kingdom of France or Fnygland, more than the splitting their capitals into several 
great towns. ‘The two great cities of London and Westminster are extremely ill fitted 
for local union. ‘The latter, the seat of government, and the nobility mfects the for- 
mer with luxury and the love of show; the former, the seat of commerce, infects ‘he 
latter with love of gain. The mixture of these opposite passions is productive of every 
grovelling vice. 

Dr. Jounson’s Contempt ror Prayers.—* Lord Macartney observed, that he 
wondered Dr. Johnson should suffer Mr. Davies, the bookseller, to print a Life of Gar- 
rick ; Johnson replied, with great disdain, ‘ I think Mr. Davies, the bookseller, is quite 
egual to write the life of David Garrick.’ ” 


Perern tue Great, ano Lavy Casrriemainr, Mistress to Cnarvzs II.—The 
Czar Peter, travelling through his dominions, halted ata certain town, where, it being 
Sunday, he went to church. There he was complimented with a seat at the mght 
hand of the mayor, or chief magistrate of the place. The day was cold, the church 
damp, and the sermon long. Peter was somewhat bald in the head, and feeling un- 
comfortable, or afraid of catching cold, he quietly removed the perriwig that was on 
the head of the chief magistrate, and placed it upon his own. After divine service 
was concluded, he restored the wig to its awner, with a bend of the body, which said, 
“* We thank you.” 

We were reminded of this old story by an incident recorded by Mr. Pepys, in his 
Diary, in which the non-chalance of high rank is exhibited in a manner almost as 
amusing. ‘* May 1st. 1668.—Creed and I to the Duke of York’s play-house, and 
there coming late, up to the balcony box, where we find Lady Castlemaine and several 
great ladies ; and there we sat with them, and I saw the ‘ Impertinents.” My Lady C. 
pretty well pleased with it: but here I sat close to her fine woman Wilson, who in- 
deed is very handsome, but, they say, with child by the king. lasked, and she 
told me this was the first time her lady had seen it, I having a mind to say 
something to,her. One thing of familiarity I observed in my lady Castlemaine ; she 
called to one of her women, another that sat by this, fora little patch off her face, and 
put it into her mouth and wetied it, and so clapped it upon her own by the side of her mouth, 
I suppose, she feeling a pimple rising there.” 
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Aw Incexiovs Rocve.—Perhaps for ingenuity, the following trick, played by a 
Russian in Moscow, would not be surpassed in London or Paris. A respectable- 
looking man fell senseless in the street from a fit, when a person in the crowd started 
forward, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! my master, my poor master!’’ He now very coolly trans- 
ferred the contents of the unfortunate gentleman’s pockets into his own, not forgetting 
his watch ; and then, with all the concern imaginable, requested the persons near him 
to watch his poor master while he ran to procure an equipage to convey him home. 
On being observed to pass a coach-stand without stopping, the cheat was detected ; 
but it was too late, for he contrived to get clear off with his booty —Holman’s Travels 
in Russia, &e. ; 

Domestic Lire 1x Persta.—the ladies of Persia are very ignorant. It is not cus- 
tomary to teach them even to read, and still less to sew. The exceptions to this rule are 
extremely rare. I should be greatly puzzled to describe their occupation until they 
become mothers. I know of none but the toilet, on which, though less complex than 
that of our ladies, they manage to spend as much time. ‘The remainder of the day 
they commonly spend seated on beautiful carpets opposite to a window overlooking a 
fountain or piece of water. Here they smoke cailleau, drink coffee, and pay or re- 
ceive visits until the cool of evening, of which they immediately avail themselves to 
walk in the gardens without the town, where they frequently stay till night. The 
most mistaken notions prevail in Europe as to the degree of liberty enjoyed by the 
women of Persia; in no country with which | am acquainted are they more perfectly 
mistresses of their actions. 

{ must add, that when they become mothers few fulfil the maternal duties more 
sedulously ; they never suffer their children to be suckled, attended, or educated by 
strangers ; they keep them under their own immediate care and superintendence until 
the age of eleven or twelve, when the boys leave the harem to be circumcised, and the 
girls to be married, given away, or sold. 

There are few countries in which infants undergo such tortures as in Persia, in 
spite of which deformity is very rare. ‘the moment an infant of either sex sees the 
light, it is plunged repeatedly into cold water; it is then enveloped in swathings, 
which are bound so tight as nearly to stifle it. itis then laid on a cradle, without 
any sort of mattress, the bottom of which is formed of leather, stretched like a drum, 
and perforated in order that no wet may accumulate. The unhappy babe is fastened 
down to this cradle with bandages of cotton about eight mches wide and from twenty- 
five to thirty feet long, which are wound over.the child and under the cradle. They 
are in such a state of compression, that it is marvellous to me that one survives, 
Nevertheless, in this state the unfortunate little creature remains twelve hours at a 
time. When it cries it is rocked, and the mother kneels before the cradle, which she 
draws towards her to give the child the breast. In this posture she remains till it 
falls asleep ; but let what will happen, it is never freed from its bonds except morning 
and evening, and then only just long enough to change its linen.—Voyage en Perse 
par M. Gaspard Drouville. 

SpreciMEN or a Linet veon GovernmentT.—TneE Srare in Dancer !—‘* 1 do 
hear that my lady Castlemaine is horribly vexed at the late libel, the petition of the poor 
prostitutes about the town, whose houses were pulled down the other day, (by a religious 
mob,) | have got one of them ; and it isnot very witty, but devilish severe against her 
and the king ; and [ wonder how it durst be printed, and spread abroad; which shows 
that the times are loose ; and come to a great disregard of the king, or court, or govern- 
ment.” [Why not the church too ?—] 


MonamMepan Purcatory.—When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is 
received by an angel, who gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners ; which 
are two black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. These 
order the dead person to sit upright, and examine him concerning his faith, as to the 
unity of God and the mission of Mohammed. If he answer rightly, they suffer the 
body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise ; but, if not, they beat 
him on the temples with iron maces, till he roars out for anguish so loud, that he is 
heard by all from east to west, except men and genii. Then they press the earth on 
the corpse, which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection, by ninety-nine dragons, 
With seven heads each: or, as others say, their sins will become venomous beasts, the 
grievous ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like 
serpents; circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense.—Sale’s Koran, 


Schoot rok Crvintry.—Tue Great Conne.—“ He told me also, asa great instance 
of somemen, that the Prince of Condé’s excellence is, that there not being a more 
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furious man in the world, danger in fight never disturbs him more than just to make him 
civil, and to command, in words of great obligation, to his officers and men, but without 
any the least disturbance in his judgment or spirit.”—Diary of Pepys. 


Tur Marcravine or Anspacn’s Appress ro tHe Hovse or Lorps, onthe Sub- 
ject of their mutual Privileges, on being refused a reception at Court.—The State again 
in danger ! 

‘* My Lords—I trust, when you reflect, that in presenting the following facts to your 
Lordships, I have nothing but the justice due to your own prerogatives at heart, when 
1 claim it for myself, whose whole life must endear my name to my noble relations and every 
other Peer of England—({but one )—I trust you will see I can have no motive for submit- 
ting the following facts to you, but the sincere wish that you may feel, asI do, that any 
attempt to innovate upon or diminish our hereditary rights, jrom government or regal power, 
must prove detrimental to the interests of the crown, and the welfare of the people of Env- 
land! ‘ 

Tue Keerer or tur Kine’s Conscrence—Horne Tooke’s Rerry to Tavriow. 
——‘* Mr. Tooke,”’ said Thurlow, “ I have only one recollection that gives me pain.’’— 
‘* You are a fortunate man, my lord,’ replied Tooke, ‘‘ for you have been Attorney- 
General, and Lord Chancellor, and Keeper of the King’s Conscience.”—Margravine of 
Anspach. 

Tne Wire’s Treasure.—A certain Israelite of Sidon, having been married above 
ten years without being blessed with offspring, determined to be divorced from his 
wife. With this view he brought her before Rabbi Simon, son of Jo-cho-e. The 
Rabbi, who was unfavourable to divorces, endeavoured at first to dissuade him from it. 
Seeing him, however, disinclined to accept his advice, he addressed him and his wife 
thus :—‘* My children, when you were first joined in the holy bands of wedlock, were 
ye not rejoiced? Did ye not rake a feast, and entertain your friends? Now, siuce 
ye are resolved to be divorced, let your separation be like yourunion. Go home, make 
a feast, entertain your friends, and-on the morrow come to me, and I will comply with 
your wishes.’ So reasonable a request, and coming from such authority, could not, 
with any degree of propriety, be rejected. They accordingly went home, prepared a 
sumptuous entertainment, to which they invited their several friends, During the 
hours of merriment, the husband being elated with wine, thus addressed his wife :— 
** My beloved, we have lived together happily these many, many years ; it is only the 
want of children which makes me wish fora separation. To convince thee, however, 
that I hear thee no ill will, I give thee permission to take with thee out of my house 
any thing thou likest best.” ‘* Be it so,” rejoined the woman. The cup went round, 
the people were merry, and having drunk rather freely, most of the guests fell asleep, 
and amongst them the master of the feast. ‘The lady no sooner perceived it, than she 
ordered him to be carried to her father’s house, and to be put into a bed prepared for 
the purpose. ‘The fumes of the wine having gradually evaporated, the man awoke. 
Finding himself in a strange place, he wondered, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Where am I? How 
came | here? What means allthis?’ His wife, who had waited to see the issue of 
her stratagem, stepped from behind a curtain, and begging him not to be alarmed, told 
him that he was now in her father’s house. ‘In thy father’s house !” exclaimed the 
still astonished‘ husband ; ‘* How should I come in thy father’s house?” “ Be patient, 
my dear husband,” replied the prudent woman, ‘‘ be patient, and I will tell thee all. 
Recollect, didst thou not tell me last night, I might take out of thy house whatever I 
valued most? Now, believe me, my beloved, amongst all thy treasures there is not 
one | value so much as I do thee; nay, there is not a treasure in this world I esteem 
so much as | dothee.” The husband, overcome by so much kindness, embraced her, 
was reconciled to her, and they lived henceforth very happily together.— Hebrew Tales. 


Sources or Narrionat Antipatnies.— I once heard a Frenchman declare, that 
he hated the English, parce qu’ils versent du beurre fondu sur leur veau roti, Voltaire 
said of us, though he did not hate us on that account, that we had but one sauce, 
and that was melted butter to every thing.”— Margravine of Anspach. 


Nrvown pe L’Enctos, tuk Founper or tHe SECT OF ENLIGHTENED WomEN.— 
* He (the Duke of Richmond) was descended from the Duchess of Portsmouth, mis- 
tress to Charles the Second, who, like Ninon de l’Enclos, retained her charms to a very 
late period of life ; for at eighty she was esteemed as having still some attractions left. 
Ninou was founder of that sect of enlightened women, who afterwards became so numerous. 
She trod a career, which none of her contemporaries ventured to traverse. [Sic in Col- 
burn.} She was admired by the philosophers of the succeeding century for her free- 
dom of thought and independence.” — Margravine of Anspach. 
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Roya Wir.—* April 21, 1666. I down to walk in the garden at Whitehall, it 
being a mighty hot pleasant day; and there was the King, who, among others, talked 
to us a little ; and among other pretty things, he swore merrily, that he believed the 
Ketch that Sir W. Batten bought the last year at Colchester, was of his own getting, it 
was so thick to its length.” —Another pleasant thing he said of Christopher Pett, (a pu- 
ritan,) commanding him that he will not alter his moulds of ships upon any man’s ad- 
vice; ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ he finds that God hath put him into the right, and so will 
keep him in it, while he is in.’—* And,’ says the King, ‘1 am sure it must be God 
put him in, for no art of his own ever could have done it ;’ for it seems he cannot givea 
good account of what he do as an artist.’’"—Diary of Pepys. 


Frencu Femace Parriorism.—An affecting scene, and worthy of ancient times, 
took place at Mulhausen, when I arrived there. A ball was-given, the most distin- 
guished persons of the town were met, the assembly was brilliant and numerous, 
Towards the close of the evening, war and invasion of the territory were talked of ; 
every one communicated his advice, every one told his hopes and his fears. 

The ladies were talking together, and conversed on the dangers of their country. 
On a sudden one of the youngest proposed to her companions, that they should swear 
never to marry any Frenchman who had not defended the frontiers. Cries of joy, 
clapping of hands, resounded from every part of the room. The looks of all present 
were directed towards the ladies ; the rest of the company came up and crowded round 
them. I went with the throng, I applauded this generous proposal, I had the honour 
of administering the oath, which every one of the fair patriots came to receive at my 
hands.—Rapp’s Memoirs. ; 

Tue Marcravixe or Anspacn’s REFiections upon tHE Growrn or Luxury. 
—‘* I have often reflected how much luxury has increased in London of late years. 
Down beds, soft pillows, and easy seats are a species of luxury in which J have never 
indulged, because they tend to enervate the body, and render it unfit for fatigue. I 
always make use of hard mattresses, and accustom myself to the oper air in all weather. 
I literally knew two young ladies of high quality, (sisters, ) who employed a servant with 
soft hands to raise them gently out of bed in the morning! Nothing less than all- 
powerful vanity could make such persons submit to the fatigues of a toilette.” 


Tue Marcravine or Anspacn’s Reriections upon Marnriace.—‘* Rome was 
surprised when the great Scipio repudiated his wife, and more particularly, as she 
appeared to possess those qualifications which could render her husband happy. In 
justification of his conduct the noble Roman assembled his friends, to whom he showed 
his foot. ‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘ how well this sandal is made, how proper it is—but 
none of you know where it pinches!’ Without disparagement to the Roman general, 
there is rarely a shoe after marriage which fits well to the foot. It is with marriage as with 
masonry, it is only the brotherhood who know the secret.’’ 


Tue Marcravine or Ayspacn’s Apvice to Morners.—* As soon as it (the in- 
fant) is conscious of any thing around it, its tender parts make it susceptible of the 
slightest impressions. When a female is likely to become a mother, she ought to be 
doubly careful of her temper; and, in particular, to indulge no ideas that are not 
cheerful, and no sentiments that are not kind. Such is the connexion between the 
mind and the body, that the features of the face are moulded commonly into an expres- 
sion of the internal disposition ; and is it not natural to think that an infant, before it 
is born, may be affected by the temper of its mother ?”” 

A Pusiic Orator oF THE Unrversity oF Oxrorp.—‘‘ It was curious, at that 
period, to hear the virulent declamation of Doctor Crowe, the public orator, in his 
speech, on the occasion, against the unfortunate Mr. Hastings, who was declared to 
be unworthy of the dignities (an university degree!) which he was ambitious of 
procuring. Every invective ‘that could be devised, was made use of. But how was 
the language of the same orator altered, when, at the installation of Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Hastings was admitted to the degree of LL.B.! The hearers might have imagined 
that the whole character of the candidate had been changed, so great were the en- 
comiums passed upon his merits. Perhaps the Doctor was irfluenced, not by party, 
but by a wish to show the versatility of his talents.” Charitable Margravine ! 


A vinrvovs WomAN A GREATER TREASURE THAN COSTLY Prarts.—Such a 
blessing had the celebrated teacher Rabbi Meir found. He sat during the whole of 
one sabbath-day in the public school, and instructed the people. During his absence 
from his house, his two sons, both of them of uncommon beauty and enlightened in the 
law, di His wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them on the marriage bed, 
and a white covering. over their bodies. Towards evening Rabbi Meir came 
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home. ‘* Where are my beloved sons,” he asked, “‘ that I may give them my bles- 
sing ?’’ ‘*They are gone to the school,” was the answer. ‘I repeatedly looked 
round the school,’’ he replied, ‘* and I did not see them there.” She reached him a 
goblet ; he praised the Lord at the going out of the sabbath, drank,.and again asked, 
‘* Where are my two sons, that pow fe f drink of the cup of blessings?”’ ‘‘ They will 
not be far off,’’ she said, and placed fi before him that he might eat. He was ina 
gladsome and genial mood, and when he had said grace after the meal, she thus ad- 
dressed him : “ Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain propose to thee one question.” 
* Ask it, then, my love!” he replied. ‘* A few days ago, a person entrusted some 
jewels to my custody, and now he demands them again: should I give them back 
again?’ ‘* This is a question,’ said Rabbi Meir, ‘‘ which my wife should not have 
thought it necessary to ask. What! wouldest thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore 
to every one hisown?’’ ‘ No,” she replied, ‘‘ but yet I thought it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith.” She then led him to their chamber, and, 
stepping to the bed, took the white covering from their bodies. ‘‘ Ah! my sons! my 
sons !’’ thus loudly lamented the father, ‘‘ my sons! the light of mine eyes and the 
light of my understanding ; | was your father, but ye were my teachers in the law !” 
The mother turned away, and wept bitterly. At length she took ber husband by the 
hand, and said, “ Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be reluctant to 
restore that which was in our keeping? See, the Lord gave, the Lord has taken 
away, and blessed be the name of the Lord!” ‘*‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
echoed Rabbi Meir, ‘‘ and blessed be his name, for thy sake too! for well it is 
written, ‘ He that has found a virtuous woman has a greater treasure than costly 
pearls. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and on her tongue is the instruction of 
kindness.’ ”—Hebrew Tales. 


A xsow1nc Kuan.—At this interview, the khan made all the enquiries which the 
interruption of the wuzeer prevented at the last; but he hurried them over, impatient 
for the show which he expected ; nor did he appear to be disappointed. I showed him 
the sextant, placed the artificial horizon so as to let him see a star reflected in it, the 
altitude of which I took before him ; then mythermometers, telescopes, &c. and after- 
wards I permitted him to look over my books of sketches, with figures of camels, 
horses, men, and women, with all of which he was hugely delighted. He kept con- 
stantly exclaiming, “ Barick illah! Barick illah! (Bravo! bravo!) what strange 
things these Feringhees have got!” At last his dignity quite deserted him, and he 
absolutely shouted aloud, clapping his hands, like a child, with surprize and joy. Then 
came his own display of curiosities, which he made with considerable pride, chiefly 
consisting of scraps of English articles, among which was a small dressing-case, sent 
by some of his friends from Tebran, containing razors, tooth-brushes, knives and forks, 
spoons, boot-hooks, &c. the uses of which he was most profoundly ignorant of, but 
very desirous to learn; and I think his delight, when I did explain them, was hardly 
less than his former ecstacies, and lasted till the graver business of dinner put an end to 
the display and the mirth together. The conversation afterwards was common-place 
enough, turning chiefly on subjects relating to Europe, particularly its governments, 
armies, revenues, &c.; but his questions showed no great acuteness, and more than 
common ignorance, 1 was well satisfied with the visit on the whole, however; for 
though, as in all his countrymen, there was at first some disposition to act the great 
man, he could’ not long continue it, and soon became natural and easy enough.— 


Fraser’s Khorasan. 


Tux Vamprre.—We will now take a view of the vampire. As there was a free 
enwance to the vampire m the loft where I slept, I had many a fine ity 
of paying attention to this nocturnal surgeon. He does not always live on When 
the moon shone bright, and the fruit of tle banana-tree was ripe, I could see him 
approach and eat it. He would also bring into the loft, from the forest, a ¢ 
fruit, something like the wild guava, and about the size of a nutmeg. ‘There was some- 
thing also in the blossom of the Sawarri nut-tree, which was grateful to him ; for in 
coming up Waratilla creek, in a moonlight night, I saw several vampires fluttering 
round the top of the Sawarri tree, and every now and then the blossoms, which they 
had broken off, fell into the water. The certainly did not drop off naturally, for on 
examining several of them, they fresh and blooming. So i concluded, the 
vampires pulled them from the tree, either to get at the incipient ‘fruit, or to catch the 
Tess which often take up their abode in flowers, 2 stu 
_ The e in general measures. six inches from wing to wing 
extended, ' I once killed one which thirty -two ‘inches. He frequents 
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old abandoned houses and hollow trees ; and sometimes a cluster of them may be seen 
in the forest, hanging head downwards from the branch of a tree. 

The vampire has a curious membrane, which rises from the nose, and gives it a very 
singular appearance. It has been remarked before, that there are two species of vam- 
pire in Guiana, a larger and a smaller. The larger sucks men, and other animals; 
the smaller seems to confine himself chiefly to birds. I learnt from a gentleman, high 
up in the river Demerara, that he was completely unsuccessful with his fowls, on 
account of the smaller vampire. He showed me some that had been sucked the night 
before, and they were scarcely able to walk. 

Some years ago [ went to the river Paumaron, with a Scotch gentleman, by name 
Tarbet. We hung our hammocks in the thatched loft of a planter's house. Next 
morning I heard this gentleman muttering in his hammock, and now and then letting 
fall an imprecation or two, just about the time he ought to have been saying his morning 
prayers. ‘* Whatis the matter, sir?” said I, softly ; ‘‘ is any thing amiss?” “ What’s 
the matter?” answered he, surlily; ‘‘ why the vampires have been sucking me to 
death.” As soon as there was light enough, 1 went to his hammock, and saw it much 
stained with blood. ‘ There,;’’ said he, thrusting his foot out of the hammock, “ see 
how these infernal imps have been drawing my life’s blood.” On examining his foot, 
I found the vampire had tapped his great toe: there was a wound somewhat less than 
that made by a leech ; the blood was still oosing from it ; I conjectured he might have 
lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examining it, 1 think I put him into a 
worse humour by remarking, that a European surgeon would not have been so gene- 
rous as to have blooded him without making a charge. He looked up in my face, but 
did not say a word: I saw he was of opinion that | had better have spared this piece 
of ill-timed levity.— Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. 


A Lorp CHANcELtor. 


‘* Where be his quiddits now, his quillets, his cases, 
His tenures, and his tricks ?’’— 

‘“« Creed and I did stop, (the Duke of York being just going away from seeing it,) at 
St. Paul’s, and in the Convocation-house yard did there see the body of Robert Bray- 
brooke, Bishop of London, that died, 1404. He fell down in the tomb out of the great 
church into St. Fayth’s, this late fire ; and is here seen his skeleton with the flesh on ; 
but all tough and dry, like spongy leather, or touchwood all upon his bones. His head 
turned aside,—A great man in his time,-and Lord Chancellor, and now exposed to be 
handled and derided by some, though admired for its duration by others, many flocking 
to see it.”— Pepys. 


One more Specimen or Dr. Jonnson’s Brutratity.—‘ One evening, at a party at 
Lady Lucan’s, when Johnson was announced, she rose and made him the most flatter- 
ing compliments; but he interrupted her by saying, ‘ Fiddle faddle, madam,’ and 
turned his back upon her, and left her standing by herself in the middle of the room.” 
— Margravine of Anspach. 

Tar Aim or Marsnat Saxe’s Ampition.—* He proposed to have marched [sit in 
Colburn] at their head to attack the Turkish Empire, to conquer it, and to gain pos- 
session of Constantinople. Having become master of those immense territories— 
sovereign of an Empire which extended from Poland to the frontiers of Persia, and 
from Sweden to China, he proposed, at his death, to be interred in St. Sophia.””— 
Saxe was not singular in his taste. A hero of our own evinced a similar passion for 
glory. Was it not Nelson who exclaimed before the battle of the Nile,-‘ Now for a 
coronet or Westminster Abbey! ”’—Verily, ‘‘ honour is a scutcheon.”’—Margravine of 
Anspach. 


A pazztinc Arcument.— You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi 
Joshua, ‘* that your God is every where, and boast that he resides amongst your nation, 
I should like to see him.’’ ‘ God’s presence is indeed every where,” replied Joshua, 
“‘ but he cannot be seen ; no mortal eye can behold his glory.” The emperor insisted. 
“ Well,” said Joshua, “ suppose we try to look first at one of bis ambassadors’ 
The Emperor consented. The Rabbi took him in the open air at noon-day, and bid 
him look atthe sun in its meridian splendour. ‘1 cannot,” said Trajan, “ the light 
dazzles me.” “Thou art unable,” said Joshua, ‘‘ to endure the light of one of his 
creatures, and canst thou to behold the resplendent glory of the Creator? 
Would not such a siglit thee ?’’—Hebrew Tales. 


A Navricat Experiment sy 4 Penson or Quatiry.—During my residence at 
Southampton, in 1806, where T had a house pleasantly situated ear the river, the 
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Marquis of Lansdowne, who was extremely fond of aquatic excursions and delighted 
in nautical experiments, had prepared a vessel, which he had built at Southampton, 
under the superintendence of a skilful engineer. It was in the month of November, 
and Captain Haywood, of the Navy, requested permission to attend his lordship, 
who wished to try how the vessel would sail without ballast ; it being double bottomed. 
The captain having approved the experiment, they agreed to leave the quay at twelvé 
o'clock ; the tide then running up, and it being nearly high water, with a gale blowing 
hard. In a few minutes, they had proceeded from the quay about a mile, and the 
vessel being schooner-rigged, by the time the head-sails were set, in running up the 
main-sail, she overset. Lord Lansdowne was the only person thrown out, as he was 
standing inattentively upon the deck ; the rest of the party, seven in number, clung to 
the side of the vessel; fortunately his lordship caught hold: of the mast-head, 
and thus preserved himself from destruction——-Memoirs of the Margravine of An- 
spach. 


A Cossack Comptrment.—The novelty of our entertainment was, however, yet to 
come. A dozen strapping Cossacks now entered the room, and began to entertain us 
with a variety of their national songs, the whole singing together, but each taking 
separate parts. After this had proceeded for a time, all on a sudden, they caught up 
one of our party, laid him out on their arms, and began tossing him into the air, thus 
making him dance to the tune of their song; this was repeated in succession to each 
individual, and considered a great compliment, which was returned by a present of 
money. It was practised upon the general himself, as well as his visitors. A single 
individual of our party alone escaped this dance in the air; he was one of the Imperial 
chamberlains, and so bulky, that the don amateurs were actually shy of amusing them- 
selves with this person.-—Holman’s Travels in Russia, &c. 


Excusrs ror spenpturirt NostemMen anp Gentry.—Fuller says that the lands 
in Berkshire are very skittish, and apt to cast their owners. ‘‘ I (the Margravine of An- 
spach) must observe, that #his language is not the language of truth: it is the gentry 
who have voluntarily quitted their saddles—and not the lands that cast their owners. 
For some, many excuses may be found: accumulated taxes, and the exorbitant price — 
of all the first necessaries of life, together with the many ingenious ways tradespeople have 
of cheating, make it impossible for a gentleman to live at his seat ; or, indeed, hardly any 
where ; so that one half of our nobility and gentry are poorer than the poor, or owe 
a wretched existence to places or pensions, unworthy of their birth or sentiments, [poor men !] 
and we see the finest and prettiest places in England possessed by nabobs, bankers, or 
merchants.”’ Every great person has his or her star. ‘It was reserved for my 
bright star—that noble star which presided at my birth, to save Benham from this 
humiliation.” 


Taxine Tea 1x Persia.—After dinner, the ameerzadeh, who knew that I usually 
took tea, asked me if I chose to have it with or without cream ; on my requesting to 
have it in the former way, a dish was brought me covered with the most beautiful 
cream ; but to my surprise, upon tasting it, I discovered that it had been seasoned with 
salt instead of sugar. I expressed my surprise at this, and was informed that it was 
the Oosbeck custom to sweeten only the tea whith is drunk plain, but that if milk or 
cream be added, salt is used instead of sugar. I drank my saline beverage, nor was it 
very disagreeable, but I bargained fora dish with both cream and sugar, after it. 

Tea is much used by the Oosbecks in various shapes; boiled with water, with a 
great deal of fine sugar, it is drunk in the forenoon, and presented to guests ; boiled 
with salt and thickened with its own leaves, and bread and butter broken among it, 
sometimes with the bread and butter alone, it forms a common article of diet, particu- 
larly for breakfast ; and made with cream and salt, as above, it is taken as a wholesome 
and refreshing restorative.— Fraser's Khorasan. 


Persian Cuaractrer.—One amusing instance of this unblushing beggary and 
want of candour came to our notice when just quitting Sheerauz. A person, formerly 
a slight acquaintance of Dr. Jukes, came to our quarters; he had once been governor 
of a district, and became rich, but was ruined by the usual process ;—the sponge, when 
well saturated, had been squeezed dry and thrown aside. This man had been ob- 
served hanging about, and assiduous in his offers of service, until he attracted notice, 
and was asked what he wanted: he said he was poor and unemployed, and wanted 
service. This, the envoy told him, was impossible ; the establishment was full : still 


he hung on, and the next day, contriving once more.to attract the envoy’s notice, he 
told him that he possessed 3 iB to's house in town, ot whish to Bod beta anjedlly 
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deprived by the Sheerauz government ; but that, if he could obtain permission to ac- 
company the mission to Tehran, he had no doubt the respectability this would give 
him, would render his petition at court, for its restoration, effectual. “ Very well,” 
said Dr. Jukes, ‘‘ you shall have that degree of countenance, and may accompany 
me.” ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘ but I am so poor, that I have not the means of maintaining 
myself on the journey.” “‘ Well,”’ said Dr. Jukes, ‘‘ we shall manage that too ; you 
shall eat and hve with my people free of all expence.” He expressed great gratitude, 
and went his way ; but returned next day, saying he was very much distressed, for 
not having a beast of any sort, he should not be able to keep up unless he could be 
furnished with the means of so doing. ‘‘ Ah!” said Dr. Jukes, ‘‘ that is impossible ; 
I have no spare cattle, and cannot purchase a horse for you.’’ An arrangement was 
however made, by which the man was to be provided with the use of a horse; and 
the next day Dr. Jukes told him this, adding, ‘‘ you must, however, be ready to-night, 
as I start from hence this night without fail. Are you not yet content?” “No,” 
said the man, ‘‘ not quite.’’ ‘* What’s the matter?”’ “‘ Why, 1 am much distressed ; 
I am a very poor fellow; I have been obliged to pawn all my clothes, and have not 
wherewithal to keep me decent in your company.”’ ‘‘ Why, how much do you re- 
quire to relieve them? What may be the amount of your debt upon them?” “‘T'wenty 
or twenty-five tomauns,” said he. ‘‘O, ho! my friend; and do you really expect me 
to pay your debts, and carry you free to Tehran into the bargain?” ‘‘ By the favour 
of my Lord, who is all goodness.” ‘‘ No, no! my friend, this is too much ; you must 
now really shift for yourself.” Had this money been advanced, fresh debts would 
have appeared ; and the more that was done, the more would have appeared to do, 
until the case became hopeless. It is a perfect specimen of the encroaching character 
of a Persian.—Fraser’s Khorasan. : 


Deatu or Rozesprerre.—The conspirators finding themselves undone, attempted 
to escape the blows of their enemies by dispatching themselves. Robespierre broke 
his jaw with a pistol-shot ; Lebas followed his example, but with better success ; he 
killed himseif. The younger Robespierre threw himself from the third story, but 
survived his fall ; Couthon gave himself many strokes with a hesitating hand ; Saint 
Just awaited his fate ; Coffinhal accused Henriot of cowardice, and threw him from a 
window into the common sewer, and fled. The conventioualists, however, effected an 
entrance into the Hétel de Ville, traversed its deserted apartments, seized the conspi- 
rators, and conveyed them in triumph to the assembly. Bourdon entered the hall, 
exclaiming, Victory! Victory! the traitors no longer erist! ‘* The cowardly Robespierre 
is there,” said the president ; ‘‘ they are ing him upon a litter; of course you do 
not wish him to be brought in?’ ‘* No, no,” cried they, “it is to the place de la Ré- 
volution that he must be carried.’’ He was placed for some titfie.at the committee of 
general safety before he was transferred to the Conciergerie. There, extended upon a 
table, with a bloody and disfigured countenance, oalpesier to the view, to the invec- 
tives and curses of the spectators, he beheld the different parties rejoicing over his 
fall, and upbraiding him with all the crimes he had committed. He displayed great 
insensibility to the excessive pain which he experienced, He was conducted to the 
Conciergerie, and was afterwards brought before the revoluti tribunal, which, on 
proof of his identity, and that of his accomplices, sent them to the scaffold. On the 
28th July, about five o’clock in the evening, he ascended the death-cart, placed 


between Henriot and Couthon, who were as much mutilated as himself. His head was 


bound up in a bloody cloth, his face was livid, and his eye almost lifeless. An im- 
mense crowd pressed round the cart, giving the strongest and most noisy demonstrations 
of joy. They congratulated and embraced one another, they came near to obtain a 
better view of him, and load him with imprecations. The gens-d’armes pointed him 
out with their swords: As for himself, he appeared to regard the crowd with pity ; 
Saint Just ed it with an unmoved eye ; the rest, to the number of twenty-two, 
were more cast down. Robespierre was the last who ascended the scaffold: the mstant 
his head fell, the multitude applauded, and the applause lasted for several minutes.— 
Mignet’s History of the French Revolution. | , 

Marsuat Saxe’s move or.aaxinc Love, anp THE Maroravine or Anspacu’s 

MQDE.OF DESCRIBING IT. 
« Exitus ergo quis est !—O Gloria !”— 

‘* Mademoiselle Chantilly, a favourite actress, was the Marshal’s chére amie ; she 
had great personal attractions, and much theatrical merit ; but as she was married, 
she rejected the Marshal’s proposal, not that suck « circumstance wasa general 
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cause for refusal. Foiled in Uhis attempt, a letter de cachet was obtained, and consent or 
imprisonment were the only remedies. (Sic in Colburn. urn) She preferred the former, 

From whatever cause it arose, no sooner had he obtained the object of his desires, than 
be found that nature had deserted him: he resorted to expedients ; ithe remedies 
proved too powerful, and produced his death, at fifty-four years of age.’’—‘* What a 
pity,” exclaimed the Queen, ‘‘ that a De profundis could not be sung oF one who had 
caused so many Te Deums to be sung !”’ 


Tus Pracur.—A GALLANT PROPERLY PUNISHED FOR RupsEness.—They were 
conveying a poor girl, who had fallen ill of the p , to a pest-house, in one of the 
pest-coaches. ‘‘ And passing in a narrow lane, thony Browne, with his brother 
and some friends in the coach, met this coach with the curtains drawn close. The bro- 
ther, being a young man, and believing there might be some lady in it that would not 
be seen, and the way being narrow, he thrust his head out of his own into her coach, 
and there saw somebody look very ill, and in a sick dress, and stank mightily ; which 
the coachman also cried out upon. . And presently they came up to some oe that 
stood looking after it, and told our gallants that it was a maid of Mr. ie. prado 
away sick of the plague, which put the young gentleman imto a fright, and almost cost 
him his life.”"—Diary of Pepys. 


Maoniricent Cort or tne Konan.—Returning from my ride, I went to see an 
imaumzadeh, the only piece of antiquity in Cochoon ; and, in truth, it would not merit 
notice at all, except upon one account. There are still preserved there, though in a 
very careless manner, some leaves that belonged to a koran of the most magnificent 
dimensions, perhaps, of any in the world, the + which is not less remarkable 
than its size is extraordinary. It was written ty hor Meerza, the son of 
Shah Rokh, and grandson of the great Timoor, and laid by him upon the grave of that 
mighty conqueror at Samarkand ; from whence it was most sacrilegiously taken by the 
soldiery of Mahomed Khan, grandfather of the present Eelkhaneh, who a 
Nadit § Shab in his expedition to Toorkistan: the soldiers broke it u \ oe 
what leaves he chose to carry, as tokens of his. triumph, back to 
Meer Goonah Khan, the eon, collected about sixty of them, and placed them in this 
imaumzadeh, where they lie a shelf quite neglected and covered with dust. 
These leaves are formed cf a thick wire wove paper, evidently made for the purpose, 
and when opened out, measure from ten to twelve feet long, by seven or eight broad ; 
the letters are beautifully formed, as if they had each been made by a single stroke of a 
gigantic pen. The nooktas, or vowel points, as well as the marginal and other ormna- 
ments, are emblazoned in azure and gold; but few of the leaves are perfect, having 
been mutilated for the sake of the ornaments, or the blank paper of the immense 
margin.—Fraser’s Khorasan. 


Same trcenovs’s Oprnron or tue Country arounp Paris.—‘* When Lord Thurlow 
was at Paris, 1 was one day On Teiehthas around ; to which he narrowly replied, 
that it was all a great stone-qua night wth told him, that this great stone-quarry 
was covered with fine hills, at dings; but I remained silent.” He was 


so very an Englishman, that she hear tec $s pertiliey for her would be diminish- 
believe 


ed by any favour bestowed Paris. “I he preferred Eng- 
ish sale boot to a past do Perhyocur, and London porer to the taal Pomst™ 


Tus PLacur or Arnens, anv THE Pracug or Lonpon.—Thucydides has 
f several instances of the unusual laxity of principle et at Athans occasioned by the 
ague, particularly the fact, nage ge y persone had mpcnmenye jaye J 

ne dead, other ns would come and set fire to it for the 
dead ; or, if they found it alread i would fing the eS ee bear- 
ings n the ple, and away. s of the plague of fri example of 

kind of atrocious hardihood, eq seoed ty Thosrls of the © people and oe eee and yet 
fan flagitious than any men an 12, 1666. Comes ~ 
Cesar, my boy's late master, whom I have pa seen since the plague before, but 
hath been in Westminster ap pap apainy well ; and tells me, in thn height of 


tn sport ’ is, 
ill people would breathe in the out of their windows) of well — Di 
of Pepys.—[Bad as the yea ‘theta ere by seing ae 
must yield t © Palm of iniquity to our own, dear mouarchical ancestors, when ¢ 
£0 a similar trial.] eee i dy, 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &c. 
































Amt. | Per Amt./ Per 
CANALS, paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Pe Ree: RP Le ae 100 =| 210) «|| Albion................00- . 500) 50 58 
Birmingham .......cesseeserees 17 10} 320 Alliance. ......... 6 cldSe weet 100] 10 ~il 
COveMtry .oepeccccccerccccscces 100 1150 Ditto Marine > codeanne hace 100] 5 5 10 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 120 Atlas.. Se id aie ts een ne *7 
Grand Junction .......6...0000- 100 265 Globe. oo. cece cee nes 100 132 
Huddersfield ....6..--ceeecesees 57 24 Guardian... .......s00seeee6 100} 108 =} VW 
Kennet and Avon ......s.eseeess 40 25 TEOPG nc ccccccceccecsctons 50} 5 ; 
Lancaster. ....cececccccceccees 47 40 Imperial .....0.+eseeeeeess 500; 50 10 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 400 Ditto Life... 2.66... e eee 100) 10 12 
Oxford “TETERPEEETELLELELT ILL 100 800 London © eebecdevesesesdeee 25 12 10 22 
Regent's .ciiscececevccce aebseee 40 37 Lestocter sien 20} 2 1 5 
SS mesetmenene cates 85 100 | Roe Seda teenie tanelinn 20] 2 315 
Stafford and Worcester’ ........ 140 800 Royal Exchange ............ 100 260 
Trent and Mersey .............. 100 = }2000 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100 265 1 
Worcester and ditto .......... 7 51 
+ MINES. 
DOCKS. i 
Anglo-Mexican............. 1004 40 35 
Commercial. ..........0-0s0000% 100 69 Ditto Chili ST owedah aetpassat 100] & 2 10 
Hast India... ...0..sccccsecsess 100 100 Bolumos............4.005 400) 50 100 
LORROM cosbid dbocd. coudcdus cave 100 85 Brazilian 100] 10 9 
St. Catherine’s..........+- 100] 20 5 Castello 100} 5 210 
West India .......ccccecccccees 100 178 Chilian .. 100} 5 6 
Columbian 100} 5 5 
WATER WCRKS Mexican .........seeee005 100} 10 2 
Real Del-Monte........... 400 400 
East London ......c.ccccccccces 100 120 United Mexican.........-.. 40; 20 = 
Grand Junction ................ 50 77 New Ditto... .....ccceceeess 40} 12 10; 14 10 
MD. is hod cdiiinesbhise dope débdbe 100 37 
South London ........ dbuadsode 100 100 
West Middlesex ...........-00- 65 67 MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Australian Agricultural Comp.100} 6 1 
GAS COMPANIES. Canada Agricultural Ditto.. 100] 10 21 
Colombian Ditto..... no tnbeo 100} 5 4 
City of London ....... eeeee 100} 90 160 Rio dela Plata Ditto ........ 100} 5 1 10 
Ditte, New ..... be db dps ob 100} 50 wy British Iron Ditto.......... 100) 25 14 
Continental, ........6.245 100} 8 1 10} General Steam Na jon... 100} 5 3 
imperial... ...... sseieeees 50}-42 | 30 |) irish Provincial Bank ....,. 100) 10 4 
United General ............ 50] 18 ll Van Diemen’s Laad Ditto ...100} 210, 310 
Westminster ............ «-- 50} 50 50 West India Company. ...... 100} 5 | 210 





Rosrert W. Moore, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


Mr. John H. Brady, Son of the Author of“ Clavis Calendaria,”’ has announced his 
intention of completing the subject of the Names of Places, in a Work to be entitled, 
‘« The Derivation of the Names of the Cities, Principal Market Towns, and Remarkable 
Villages, in Every p in England ; with Notices ‘of their Antiquities, Peculiar 
Pie val ook agree and Historical and Local Anecdotes.” ‘From’ the best 


ee ee ee a 


ey for the-Press @ fourth and enlarged edition of 
on tho Phyoiolory tad Diseases of of the Ear. In this edi mech se ren 


is collated See, ret ens tea Pita eh an 


by Reynolds, and thirteen om M,C Bia of 
Soe sic und platings by tole i nt ie 
bape <- andy ing « obrrges san Historical Tale. ai (er Owhy oe 
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wrath Meade tagahagy ae Day a Towel. 
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LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution. By W. M. Leake, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hours at Home. By Mrs.C. B. Wilson. 18mo. 

De Clifford, a Romance of the Red Rose. 8vo. 

Records of Patriotism and Love of Country. By William Bailey. 8vo. 

Letters to a Friend on the State of Ireland. By E. A. Kendal. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s, 

Six Months in the West Indies in 1825. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Is this Religion? or a Page from the Book of the World. By the Author of May 
You Like It. 

Alexander I. Emperor of Russia; or a Sketeh of his Life, and the most important 
Events of his Reign. 8vo, 15s. 

A new Map of the Burmese Empire, constructed from a Drawing compiled in the 
Survey-General’s office, Calcutta; with a Glossary of native Géographical Terms, and a 
Table of estimated Road Distances between the Principal Places in the Empire, &c. 
By James Wyld, Geographer to the King, &c. 

Parts 11 and 12 of a New Geographical Dictionary, enriched with Views of the 
principal Cities and Towns in the World. By J. W. Clarke, Esq. 4to. 5s. each Part. 

Parts 4.and 5 of Dr. Jamiesou’s New Dictionary of Mechanical Science, illustrated 
by numerous vings, have been lately published. 4to. 5s. 

Nicholson’s Carpenter, Joiner, and Builder’s Companion and Book of Lines. Parts 
1 and 2 of an entirely new Edition of this popular and useful Work are now published 
in 8vo. 3s. each, illustrated by numerous Diagrams. : 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes, and a Vocabulary of the Roman 
Magistrates, Laws, &c. for the use of Students. By Richard Yarde, AB. of the Middle 
Temple. 1 vol. 18mo. 4s. boards. . 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS 
(From January 24, to Februry 21, 1826.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST, 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent......+eee+ 215% ..ee05 193 Si.eee- 208% 
3 per Cent. Consols .......ee0ee8+ 80} eeeeee 7+ eeeece 785 





3 per Cent. Reduced .........+.: BIG ..cee- 


74... ccee 79h 


34 per Cent. Reduced .......0+0+. 89% ..se0e B82$ ...205 7 
New 4 per Cents. teeeeeeeees eee 98} eeeere 90% eeevee 964 
Long Aunuities, expire 1860 ...... 20} ..ce0e 189% w.eeee 199 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...... 236$.....-. 195§ ...--- 230 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ecccccee 105, pm. ee 30s. dis. .... 5s. dis. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 4s. pm...., 228. dis, «e+. 18, pm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Austrian Bonds, 5 perCent. ...... Q2h w.cees B85 scoces 88 
Brazil ditto, ditto eeeev eee eeeeaeee 65 eeeenee 493 eesoevee 57 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. ee 704 eeeere 573 eeeeee 58 
Chilian ditto, ditto eseeeeeeeeeeenee 59 eeeneee 45 eeeeee 40 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... Gig ..seee FOR .cceee 48 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto eeeeeeeeee eeeeee 39 eeeeee 463 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. «...5..° GOR ..cee- SL © evceee SBS 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. ...... QB sceeee Dh rececee WS 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cents. ......... GBP weseee GIR ..eeee GS 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ........ U9f ceceee 14 esses 179 
Mexican ditto eeeereeeseesecseece 62 eeeeee 43} eeeece 55 
D.tto ditto, 6 per Cent. .....6.06. G7 .cceee 49  coveee GOF 
Neapolitan ditto, 5 per Cent...... 74h eosese 68 eeesee 70 
Peruvian ditto, 6 perCent. ....0. 43 .seoss 30 seceee 35 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent...... 74h ...00+ GB .ceeee 70 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto eeeeeeee 94 eeeeee 88 eeeeve 924 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto eeeeeeeeee 924 eeeeee 864 eevece 91 
Russian ditto, ditto eee ee ee eer eere *eeeee 73 e@eesee 794 
Spanish ditto, ditto eeeee eee eeee 13 eeenee 84 eeerves 10} 

’ Roperr W. Moore, Broker, . 


20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 





